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Te Function of Committee 


The Committee on Name and Seal was authorized by the Dxeoutive Committee at 
its October 1949 meeting. ‘the function of this committee was defined by our 
Executive Cérmittee as follows: “to consider the name of the Conference as well as 


the appropriateness of the present Conference seal," 


II. Sane Recent Developuents 


The Conferonce Study Committee reconmonded that tho term "social work" as 

used in the title The National Conferonce of Social Work be interpreted in the 
traditional sense, i.¢. to mean social welfare in all its aspects -- welfare, health, 
recreation and related services. It was the consensus of the committee that the 
term “social welfare" would be more appropriate end desoriptive of our function, 

Py However, in the opinion of the cormittee 1t would be unwise to recommend such a 
change until some of its basic recomendations wore considered and put into practice. 
The cormittee did not intend to prejudice any future action, and therefore, the 
Executive Committee of the Conference authorised a committee to deal exclusively 


with this uatter. 


III. Fumotion and Services of the Conference 


It is generally agreed that the nae of an organization should roflect the 
major ains and objectives of the agency. However, in the case of the Conference 
the present name has been used for 33 years, and it my have values which should 
not be discarded without moh thoucht. The aims and objectives of the Conference 
were restated by the Conference Study Commi ties and aggroved ty the 
Committee in January 1949, (See attachment #1). 


ere the mexbership of the National Conforence of Social Work is open 
to any or organization interested in furthering and supporting tho aims 
and objectives of the Conference. At the present time there are approximtely 4500 
individual members and 1000 organizational members of the Oonference. Of the latter 
group, approximately 50 are national agencies who have Associate or Special Group 


Basic Services. At present the services and activities of the ational Conference 
may Unter four major heatingse 
© The Ammual Leeting held each year; 


Be Publications program, which includes the Proceedings, Quarterly Bulletin, 
distribution of individual mamuscripte; 
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2. 
3 Seoretariat for the Association of State Conference Secretaries; 


4. Secretariat for the International Conference of Social tork -—= this includes 
both the U.S. Committee and the International Conference of Social Work. 


IV. _ Some Considerations Regarding the Name of the Conference 


The present name, The National Conference of Social Work, was adopted in 1917. 
Prior to that time the Conference was know as Tho liational Conference of Charitics 
end Corrections, ‘he initial name of the Conforence was The Conference of Boards of 


Public Charities (from 1874 to 1879). 


The anmual national meeting is officially referred to as the Anmal leeting of 
the National Conference of Social Work. However, the meeting is commonly called the 
National Conference of Social Work. Some persons think of the organization as the 
National Conforence of Social Workers, and there are many who belong to other 
organizations, like AASW and similar bodies, who feel that they aleo belong to the 
National Conference. 


Some of the reasons why a change in the name of the Conference might be in 
order can be summarized as follows: 


1. ‘the present terms The National Conference of Social Work and the Annual 
Meeting are both misleading and very confusing. ‘the term Ammal Meeting is inter- 
preted by many to mean the business meeting. If the term National Conference is 
applied to the meting, then we have difficulty interpreting the need for year around 
service and the other activities which we oarry on. ‘The term National Conference 


Our desire to increase lay participation, 


‘Smee many of the laymen in tho field think of the Conference as the 
National Conference of Social Workers, it makes it more difficult to stimlate 


lay participation. 


8 ‘the subject area covered is mre appropriately social welfare because 
of the present tendency to restrict the meaning of work. 


The present name does not provide for identifying such services as 


te 
a) publications program, b) state conference secretariat, o) U.S. Committee 
a) International Conference of Social Work secretariat, e) visual 


and audio aid, f) consultation service. 
5 Possibility of conducting regional meetings. 7 

The Excoutive Committee has approved in principle the organization of 
regional meetings on common service subjects as a joint project between selected 
state conferences and the National Conference. 
Other names which have been suggested from time to time: 
le National Conference on Social York 
ational Conference of Social Welfare 


National Conference on Social elfare 


f 
O 
‘al of Social Work is not descriptive of the functions of our organization at the 
present tine. 
of 


Social Welfare Forum 
Hational Social telfare Forun 
American Social Vielfare Forun 
The Forum on Social Telfare 
Institute on Social Telfare 
Velfare Forum 
10. Te American Social Welfare Forum Council 


Another suggestion was that we retain the title National Conference of Social 
Work and have it apply to the Anmal Lieeting, then select anothor title which would 
be the overall title for the organization. 


Ve Some Considerations Regarding the Seal 


The present Conference seal (see masthead on memorandum) has been in use for 
many yearse Vie have been unable to find any record of its origin but we suspect that 
it was adopted during the late 1800's when the Conference was first incorporated. 


At the present tim the soal is used on memoranda, membership cards, publications, 
contracts and the Daily Bulletin at the Annual Meeting. If the decision is that we 
@ contime to use the seal, or adopt another symbol or monogram, we visualize other 
uses, Gege National Conferonce booth, promotional material, quarterly bulletin, eto. 


Vi. Next Steps 

We suggest, that the consideration of the "name" of the Conferencé as well as the 
"geal" or monogram, might well be suitable to submit to our members, first at the 
anmual business npeting at the 1950 Amual Meeting and then through the Area 


Representatives. 


The first job of the committee might well be to outline a plan for such a 
project indicating some ways and means whereby local groups could be encouraged to 
discuss these tro items and submit suggestions which the committee night review. 


The Committee on Name and Seal might then formulate its recoumendations for the 
Executive Committee, which in turn might submit it to the uembership for final 
decisions 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


OF SOCIAL WORK 


(Excerpts from the Study Committee Reports, as printed in the January 
1949 Conference Bulletin. This report has since been adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the Conference as an approved statement of its 
nature, function, aims and objectives. ) 


1. CONFERENCES IN GENERAL 


Conferences and conventions are characteristic phenomena of the American way 
of life. Social welfare as a modern form of expression of society's concern for 
human beings is no exception to the rule. Meetings organized on a national level 
perform primarily a forum and discussion function. They may provide also a meeting 
ground for social wetPare workers and volunteers. Values inherent in such a 
meeting and assembly may include the following: 


a Opportunity to share experiences; 

be Consideration, appraisal and discussion of current economic and social 
condifions affecting the field of social welfare; 

ce Reporting of accomplishments and undertakings; 

d. Submitting the results of studies and research; 

e. Raising questions, offering ideas, suggestions and recommendations as a 
basis for the formulation of platforms and the endorsement of specific 
proposals; 

a f. Assisting individuals and organizations with their specific technical and 
professional problems through exhibits and consultation services at the 
time of the meetings. 


The forum and discussion function is one of the major common functions within 
the social welfare field. Other comparable functions include social action, 
research, personnel, public relations and interpretation, and so forth. The forum 
is utilized by many organizations--national, state and local; the subject matter 
is generic or specialized. 


2. NEED FOR AN AUTONOMOUS AND INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATION 


In the considered judgment of the Conference Study Committee the social 
welfare community needs: 


ae An autonomous organization to assume primary responsibility for the forum 
and discussion function in the field of social welfare; this organiza- 
tion to be national in character and inclusive of the field of social 
welfare. 

be An organization whose membership would be unrestricted--paid and volunteer, 
lay and professional, individual and organization--without regard to 
race, creed or nationality. Its officers and committees to be democrat- 
ically chosen by members acting in a non-official capacity. 

Ce An organization which would emphasize generic and basic subject matter 

leaving national functional agencies and professional membership organ- 

izations responsible for the specialized technical subject matter. 


3 THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


The National Conference of Social Work may be regarded properly as one of the 
most important forces in American social welfare. Throughout its history, its 
annual forums and publications have had significant educational values for workers 
and volunteers in welfare, health, recreation and related fields. It has had a 
constructive influence on the entire field of social welfare. It has provided 
occasions when social welfare problems could be presented to the public. 


4, MAJOR FUNCTION 


The major function of the National Conference of Social Work should be to 
provide a dynamic educational forum program for the critical examination of the 
basic social welfare problems and issues--general open forum activities and 
related services for individuals and organizations in the social welfare field, 
The Conference should be national in character and inclusive of the field of 
social welfare as a whole. The program of the Conference should emphasize generic 
and basic subject matter. 


5. MAJOR AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


Through the performance of its mjor function of forum and related services 
the National Conference of Social Work should have the following major aims and 
objectives: 


&. To provide a medium for the interchange of ideas and techniques between 
laymen and professional workers, sectarian and non-sectarian groups, 
racial groups, specialties within the field and public and voluntary 

ncies; 
sc aeden in improving standards of performance in social welfare and 
to increase the effectiveness of the individual agencies; 
To develop a better public understanding of welfare problems, needs, 
social welfare objectives, programs and methods; 
To develop citizens' support of and participation in social welfare 
activities; 
To emphasize the common elements present among workers and organizations 
concerned with social welfare programs and services; 
To assist in sustaining morale among volunteer and paid workers of social 
welfare organizations; 
To provide a chronological and cumulative record of basic developments 
in the field of social welfare; 
To provide auspices and machinery for related groups. 
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The SEAL of The NATIONAL CONFERENCE of SOCIAL WORK: 


The theme of the Seal is: 
“PENNIES FROM HEAVEN" 


The Legend is as follows:- 


The Secretary-General in despai#t over the non- 
payment of dues has drunk a bottle of Marteli's 
three star Brandy: and is shewn in a state 

of collapse on the right side of the Seal. 


Opposite him sits Santa Maria di Hofferino, 

ca to High Heaven to do something a bout. 
her seppino: and floating towards them ia 
the Angel Frederico di Hoehlerino, whose robes 
are lined with blocked dollars. 


arrangement the Seal is also used by The 


By 
Natioml1 Conference of Morticians. 
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Attachment $ 1 


CONFERENCE 


THE NATIONAL 


OF SOCIAL WORK 


(Excerpts from the Study Committee Reports, as printed in the January 
1949 Conference Bulletin. This report has since been adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the Conference as an approved statement of its 
nature, function, aims and objectives. ) 


1. 


CONFERENCES IN GENERAL 


Conferences and conventions are characteristic phenomena of the American way 
of life. Social welfare as a modern form of expression of society's concern for 
human beings is no exception to the rule. Meetings organized on a national level 
perform primarily a forum and discussion function. They may provide also a meeting 
ground for social wetfare workers and volunteers. Values inherent in such a 
meeting and assembly may include the following: 


ae Opportunity to share experiences; 

be. Consideration, appraisal and discussion of current economic and social 
condifions affecting the field of social welfare; 

Ce Reporting of accomplishments and undertakings; 

d. Submitting the results of studies and research; 

e. Raising questions, offering ideas, suggestions and recommendations as a 
basis for the formulation of platforms and the endorsement of specific 
proposals; 

@ f. Assisting individuals and organizations with their specific technical and 
professional problems through exhibits and consultation services at the 
time of the meetings. 


The forum and discussion function is one of the major common functions within 
the social welfare field. Other comparable functions include social action, 
research, personnel, public relations and interpretation, and so forth. The forum 
is utilized by many organizations--national, state and local; the subject matter 
is generic or specialized. & 


2. NEED FOR AN AUTONOMOUS AND INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATION 


In the considered judgment of the Conference Study Committee the social 
welfare community needs: 


ae An autonomous organization to assume primary responsibility for the forum 
and discussion function in the field of social welfare; this organiza- 
tion to be national in character and inclusive of the field of social 
welfare. 

be An organization whose membership would be unrestricted--paid and volunteer, 
lay and professional, individual and organization--without regard to 
race, creed or nationality. Its officers and committees to be democrat=- 
ically chosen by members acting in a non-official capacity. 

Ce An organization which would emphasize generic and basic subject matter 

leaving national functional agencies and professional membership organ- 

izations responsible for the specialized technical subject matter. 


3- THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


The National Conference of Social Work may be regarded properly as one of the 
most important forces in American social welfare. Throughout its history, its 
annual forums and publications have had significant educational values for workers 
and volunteers in welfare, health, recreation and related fields. It has had a 
constructive influence on the entire field of social welfare. It has provided 
occasions when social welfare problems could be presented to the public. 


4, MAJOR FUNCTION 


The major function of the National Conference of Social Work should be to 
provide @ dynamic educational forum program for the critical examination of the 
basic social welfare problems and issues--general open forum activities and 
related services for individuals and organizations in the social welfare field, 
The Conference should be national in character and inclusive of the field of 
social welfare as a whole. The program of the Conference should emphasize generic 
and basic subject matter. 


5. MAJOR AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 
Through the performance of its major function of forum and related services 9 


the National Conference of Social Work should have the following major aims and 
objectives: 


a. To provide a medium for the interchange of ideas and techmiques between 


laymen and professional workers, sectarian and non-sectarian groups, 

racial groups, specialties within the field and public and voluntary 
ncies; 

~rerorn in improving standards of performance in social welfare and 

to increase the effectiveness of the individual agencies; 

To develop a better public understanding of welfare problems, needs, 

social welfare objectives, programs and methods; 

To develop citizens' support of and participation in social welfare 

activities; 

To emphasize the common elements present among workers and organizations 

concerned with social welfare programs and services; 

To assist in sustaining morale among volunteer and paid workers of social 

welfare organizations; 

To provide a chronological and cumilative record of basic developments 

in the field of social welfare; 

To provide auspices and machinery for related groups. 
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March 15, 1950 


Rough Draft 


_ on Name and Seal Conmittee 


The following points were made in the discussion of the Committee: 
le How important is the name in respect to stimlating citizen participation and 
the conduct of the Annual Meeting? 
2e Is the fact that we are both a profession and a movement complicate matters? 


some of 
Se What are/the substitute words for Conference, @ege council, federation, congress, 


forums 
4. ‘The important thing is not what ais organization calls itself but what it does. 
5e Is there a problem when an attempt is made to interpret the National Conference 
of Social Work overseas -- is the addition of U.S. sufficient? 
6e It was generally agreed that the name National Social Welfare Conference might 
be good if the Assembly did not already have the first three wordse 
7e It was agreed that we would keep the term Conference because it was probably 
as good as any other. 
8. The term American seems more appropriate than National but it should be con- 
sidered in light of the following factors: 
ae It would lose the contimity of National Conference; 
be It muute implies a broadening scope and therefore would require parti- 
cipation on the part of other countries; 
Ce We see no imminent need to change. 
9- The use of the term Of. It was thought that the term Of meant drawing together, 
coming together, meeting of the minds, membership. The term On means to confer. We 
generally agreed that On would be more appropriate than the word Of. 
10. Welfare. A uuietition substitution of Welfare for Work would probably be more 
appropriate to describe the scope of the work of the Conference. However, one would 
have to consider the loss of the contimity, and for many years we have been known 


as the National Conference of Social Worke 


| 


lle It was generally agreed that we would recommend to the Executive Committee 


the following names: 
National Conference on Social Welfare 
American Conference on Social Welfare 


American Social Welfare Conference 


Seal 


le It was suggested that the present seal be replaced with a simple seal including 
only the name of the Conference -- this is recommended in case it is necessary to 
have a seal for legal or official businesse 

2e It was recommended that the Conference adopt a monogram which could be used for 
membership cards and other usese 

Se It was the consensus of the committee that the Gonference might adopt an 
explanatory sub-title for the name of the Conference, eege for discussion study, etc. 


or a continuing body for, or an educational forum for, or conference and forum 


servicess 
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Memorandum to: Members of NCSW 
from: The Executive Committee 


@ From time to time in recent years the question of changing the name of our organization to 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE has arisen in the Executive Committee. At the 
last meeting most of the Committee members appeared to be favorably disposed to the idea, 
but they did not wish to present a formal recommendation to the Conference members until they 
had some idea of their views on the subject. The Committee decided, therefore, to ask the mem- 
bers to express their opinions at the time of the 1955 election. It was also agreed that a state- 
ment of the arguments which have been offered in favor of and opposing the change of name 
should be circulated at the same time. They are printed on the back of this sheet. 


We would appreciate it if you would place a check in the appropriate space below and 
return this sheet with your ballot (or separately) to the Conference office. It is not necessary for 
you to sign your name, but we would be glad to have you do so if you wish. 


Please note that this is not a formal vote. In order for the name to be changed, the question 
would have to be presented to the membership in the form of a constitutional amendment. The 
purpose of this is to secure the views of the members and they will be used by the Executive Com- 
mittee as a basis for deciding whether or not to present a constitutional amendment. 


| do not favor changing the present name of NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. 
| favor changing the name of the organization to NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
WELFARE. 
If you have comments or suggestions, please write them on the bottom half of this sheet. 
eh 


Return this sheet to: NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, 22 West Gay Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Arguments in favor of changing the name to ——— 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE: . 


: The term ‘‘social welfare” is broader than “‘social work" and as such is a more on 
description of the aims and purposes of the NCSW. The programs of the Annual Forums 
are devoted to generic and basic issues not only in the field of social work but of related 
fields. A change of name might not only be more accurate but might make it easier for 
laymen and those from related fields to be identified with the organization. 


. With the establishment of the new over-all professional association to be known as National 
Association of Social Workers, (NASW), the possibilities for confusion between it and the 
NCSW will be great. These would be lessened by the change. 


. Persons who do not know the organization well often refer to it as “National Conference of 
Social Workers.'’ This practice should be eliminated (or at least reduced) by the change. 


. From a public relations point of view, the change of name would present no major difficulty 
since the key words in the name, and those most frequently used in conversation are ‘National 
Conference" and would not be changed. The initials and the symbol which are effective 
from the public relations point of view would be retained under the change. 


Arguments against changing the name: 


. The term “social welfare’’ is too broad and not clearly defined. Generally speaking, it “@ 
cludes some agencies and individuals not ordinarily identified with the NCSW and subject 
matter not discussed on the programs of its meetings. Thus, the new name would not be 


descriptive of the organization. 


. At the present time many of those working in social work positions are not professionally 
trained persons eligible for membership in the professional associations. However, these 
individuals are “social workers."’ At this stage in our development, there is no need to change 
the name to indicate that the NCSW is not a professional association. 


. The organization has had its present name since 1917. The name is well known throughout 
the field, and a great deal of money and effort has gone into building it up. Some of this 
would be lost by the change. 


. The term “welfare” has come to have a derogatory implication, i.e., “welfare state", etc., 
and therefore may prove detrimental to the organization. 
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1957 


FACT SHEET ON THE JOINT COIMITTEE ON PROGRAM PLAINING 


Why the Joint Committee on Program Planning? 


The Joint Committee on Progran Planning has been established because 
both of the sponsoring bodies recognized that the program of the Annual Meeting 
represented an important and appropriate opportunity for a cooperative relation- 
ship between the NCSW and the NSWA, 


Aims and Objectives 


The major aims amd objectives of the Joint Committee on Program Planning 
may be defined as follows: 


a) To bring about some unity and to provide for a closer integration 
betareen the formal program of the National Conference and the program 
of the Associate and Special Groups during the time of the Annual Meeting. 


b) To provide for a closer integration between the programs conducted 
under the auspices of the Conference and other forum activities in the 
field of social welfare. 


c) To stdimlate the use of materials and ideas presented at the metings 
of the National Conference by @propriate organizations ~- such as the NSWA - 
in planning research, public relations and social action pro; rams, 


ad) To formate long-range and systematic treatment of essential md 
basic subject matter. 


Sponsorship 
ae The National Conference of Social Work and the National Social Welfare 
sembly. ° 


Function 


The major function of the Joint Committee on Program Planing is to 
formulate long-range plans (may extend over a three or four year period) 
for forum and discussion in the field of social welfare. These plans may 
include outlines of problems and needs in the field md suggested subjects 
to be emphasized and may be for consideration by’ the NCSW for its Annual 
Meeting md other meetings and by other national, state md local orgmizations 
as they plan their forum activities. 


Procedure ad Method 
The Joint Committee on Program Planning shall submit suggestions md 


recomendations for the program and subject areas to its affiliate Groups ~ 
the NCSW Program Committee md members of the Assembly, 


Authority of Committee 


The arthority of the Joint Committee shall be aivisory. Finel mthority 
for the selection of subject material shall rest with each tbody, 


Staff 


The executive Secretary of the NCSW shall serve as the Secretary of 
the Committee. The Assembly shall appoint the Assistant Secretary of the 
Committee. Responsibility for provision of additional staff services shall 
be determined on the basis of the need by the Confermce and Assembly. 


Membership 


The membership of the Committee shall be composed of 2-3 persons 
serving as individuals. The National Conference and the Assembly shall each 
designate 12 members. This group shall elect m additional 6 membera~at~large, 


Officers 


The officers of the Committee shall consist of the following: a Chairman, 
A Vice~Chairmm, a Secretary and am Assistmt Secretary. 


The Committee shall hold at least two meetings each year - one at the 
Annual Meeting of the National Conference, md one in the fall, Other 


meetings may be called by the Chairmm. 
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OUTLINE OF 


PROPOSED ORGANT 


outline of subject matte 
Ian in planning the 195i 


The fo 
to the Program Co 


Sumary of Reorganization of Subdject 
Sections (elected by membership) 


I - Services to Individuais and Families 
ae » Services to ups and Individuals in Yroups 


encies and Communities 


Common Service Committees 2/ (appointed by President.) 


~ Social Research and Social tudies 


~ Personnel ~ (Paid and Volunteer - Recruitment, Inservice Educat! 
Personnel Practices and so forth) 
Public Relatio 
Method of Social action 
Professional Education for 


c 


Financing of Social “elfare 


The scope of subject matter in the Section programs may include: 


Section I - Services to Individuals and “amilies 
Functions and/or services which may be included: 


Assistance and related services 

Case work services 

Counseling services 

Foreign relief and rehabilitation services 
Institutional care 


As 
Conference Bul 


It is propos sed that only three of the six Co Service Committees 
hold meetings during any one Annual Meeting 


@ 
ZATION OF SUBJECT MATTER FOR 195. ANNUAL MEETING 1/ 
r is presented as 2 gui 
val Meeting rroj raz 
I 
TI 
IV 
Vv 
Vl - 
: 
le 
2. 
36 
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6. 
fo 
’ the Conference Study Comittee and reported in the 
stin January, 
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Section II - Services to Grours and Individvals in Groups 


Functions and/or services which may be included: 
1. Camping 
2. Group dynamics 
Group and play therapy 
Foreign relief and rehabilitation services 
Informal education 
Organized group activities 
Parks and play areas 
6. 
9. 


Section III - Services to Agencies and Communities 


Functions and/or services which may be included: 


City and torm planning 

rorums etc. 

Field representative services 
Exchanges and indexes 

Foundations 

Foreign relief and rehaoilit..tion services 
Fund raising 

Budgeting and distribution of funds 
Planning “ervices 

Promotional and educational services 
Legislative activities 


0 ON AME 


For consideration by all Sections 


Social ‘ork in Special Settings Special Problem Areas 
(requiring multi-functional aproroach) 
Courts and law enforcement l. Americanization and resettlement 
Church 2. Aged 
Business, industry and labor 3. Civilian defense including disaster 
Formal education relief 
Health (including mental Children 
health) Family 
Housing Handicepyed, physically 
Public programs (unique Delinouency and crime 
asmects) Youth 
Social security Veterans 
idinority groups 
tural services (unique as: 
iligrants, transients and travelers 
Unmarried parents 


< 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON PROGtUN PLANNING 
of the 
National Conference of Social York 


and the 
@ Wational Socis] Welfare Assembly 


Progress Report on Yasic Problems and Issues fox Forum Consideration 


Background 


Aa you know a letter was sent last spring to approximately one hundred leaders 
in the social welfare field asking for their views ss to the mst important, social 
welfare problems and issuce requiring forum considex ation during the next two or 
three yeare both in the Annual Mecting of the National Conference of Social Work and 
in moetings sponsored by other organizations. Replies, sanging from fairly specific 
program suggestions to outlines of extremely broal prohleme facing the field, were 
received from thirty persons. 


Folloring that, a letter was cent to the national agencies (the Associate Groups 
of the National Conference and the Affiliates of the Assembly) accompanied by a 
aelection of fifteen of the suggestions which had boen received. Many of these agencies 
have sent in their comments on these, and a few have sutmitted additional suggestions. 


* meeting was held in Columbas in September for the purpose of attempting to 
analyse and classify the material, since there were some duplications of ideas and 
many of the suggestions wore inter-related. The mecting was attended by the following 


persons 


Naurice Bernstein, Director, United Jewish Fund; 
itr. John Ferguson, Chief, Division of Juvenile Kesearch, Classification md 
Training, Chio State Welfare Department; 

Mrs. Virginia Ferguson, Secretary, Family and Child Welfare Council, Council of 
Social Agencies of Columbus; 

Mr. Williaa Schwartz, School of Social Administration, Ohio State University; 

Ux. Bverett Shimp, School of Social Administration, Ohio State Iniversity, 


Following the meeting this sumary was prepared by the staff in line with the discussion 
which had taken place. 


Sumery 


It is felt that the summary presented here incorporates all the proposals submitted. 
It should be pointed out that everything contained in this report was either stated or 
implied in one or more of the letters received, and no effort; has beon male to conduct 
any research or take other steps to ensure that this is a complete picture of all issues 
and problems facing the field. 


In preparing the sumnary the following definitions have been used: 
Problem <= A perplexing question or situation proposed for forum consideration. 


Issue ~~ A point in debate on which the parties may take affimsetive a negative 
positions. 


Setoher 15 19), 
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The following criteria wore used in seleetine the problems and iséues: 


le It must be one on which ths social wilfare community bas a contribution to 
make g 


Zo it must be gomeris or of general interest to tho social welfare field; 
3. It mist be appropriate for "forum" treatment. 


viven hers is a list of the problems which ousrged from the matorial rocoived. 
theso problems are anplified in thc attached analysis and the issues listed under 
each headings 


le Is social work ossential to dofense? 


Zo ‘that should we know about the social, political and economic aspects of society? 


3. ‘that san we do to insure security for all our citizene? 
What ahould be the role of sociai work in prevonting human erosion and waste? 


So How do the schonging patterns of population and of commmity organization affeot 
social wolfare services? 


So How can we preserve local initiative and citizen responsibility in social 
welfare? 


?7o Hew Gan we sooure better publio understanding of social welfare? 


Se ‘that should be the intererelationship of voluntary and govermmontal effort 
in social welfare? 


9o How oan wo devolop a closer relationship between social work and rolated 
fields? 


10. To wit axtent should social workers participate in social action? 


lle How can we secure adequate technically caapetent personnel to staff our social 
welfare propraus? 


12. How oan we measure our resulta? 
Have we overespecialized? 
that should be the role of social work in providing health services? 


“hat should be our role in relation to displaced persons and migrants? 


2c 
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Analysis of Basic Social \iolfare Problems and Issues 


Is gocial work essential to defense? 


Social workers and social welfare organizations are in a dilemma regarding their 
role in the mounting mobilization and defense efforts. The essontiality of esocial 
welfare is being questioned by sowe individuals and groups who fee] that expenditures 
for the armed forces should have priority and that social welfare services and ex= 


ponditures should be curtailed. 


Sub-Problems 


lo lJovw can communities plan to meet their contimuing meds for health and welfare 
sorvices in a preparedness economy? 


2. How can agencies meet the additional responsibilities which are placed upon 
thom as a result of the mobilization and defense program? 


3o What will be the future effect in this country on welfare needs and services 
if our preparedness state continues on a more or less permanent basis? 


4. What oan social workers do to make a positive contribution towerd peace? 


So Do social workers have knowledge of the dynamics of human behavior which 
might be utilized in attempting to exert some influence toward a peaceful solution of 


our quarrels with other nations? 


Issues 
lo. Social welfare services should not be aurtailed now. 
2. Social workers should participate fully in civil defense. 


3e Sooial work principles and concepts have a positive contribution to wake to 
world 


20 ‘hat should we know about the social, political and economic aspects of society? 


Society is growing more complicated and social workers should be informed about 


the complexities of American sculiture, with especial emphasis on racial, religious 
and ethnic groups, social attitudes and their effect on individual and group behavior. 


Sub=Problans 
lo What are the major stresses on family life and what can we do about them? 


2. What can group work practice contribute to the development of constructive 
inter-oultural and inter-racial relations in such settings aa YMCA's and YVCA's, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, settlement, camps, Jewish welfare centers, public recreation 
osnters, youth-serving agencies, and other recreation and informal educaticn programs? 


3. hat soientific principles of human behavior should be applied to the problems 
of improving intor=group underetanding in commmities? 


4o ‘hat is a commmity? 


5. What is the significanse of cultural factors in tho bchavior end attitudes 
or groups? 


6. “hat is it that makes soojal services in a democracy essentially differont 
fron social services under the auspices of a differont govermental philosophy? 


7o ‘hat should be tho role of the autonomous group in our sociocty? 


is 
Zo 


3. ‘hat can we do to insure security for all our citizens? 


The UN Deolaration of Human Rights states “Evoryone has a right to a standerd of 
living adequate for the health and wellebeing of himself and of his family". Social 
workers believe that this principle is basic and that sooial services, including 
economic aid, should be available to all persons in need regardless of geographic 
location, residence, race or religion. In order to accomplish this, adequate financing 
of both governmental and voluntary programs is essential. Recently there have been 
evidences of citisen resistance to public spending for welfare, as well as to contri- 


buting for ineroased budyets for voluntery agencios>. 


Sub-Problems 


lo What is seourity? 
2o What is incentive? 
30 Yhat would it cost to moet minimum needs? 


4. How should we provide for dependency caused by unemployment, sickness. 
disability, widowhoo., old age? 


Se ‘What should a child expect from his community? 


60 “hy is financial assistance needed in a time of high employment? What sooial 
and sconomio comiitions have given rise to the continued need for social welfare services? 


Fe What methods should we use to appraise our meds and how should we determine 
orlor ities? 


Issues 


lo We can afford to expand our social welfa.« services. 


2e The American taxpayer is umrilling to implement the principle emunciated 
in the Declaration of Ihman Rights. 


45 
issues 


3. We should not advocate additioml welfare moasures at this time. 


4. The United States should adopt family allowances as a major method of pro= 
widing soonomic securitye 


& Federation is the answer to the problem of fund-—raising for voluntary prograns. 
6, Laboremanagement welfare funds are not roal social security. 


4, ‘What should be the role of social work in preventing hwmen erosion and waste? 


Ja we contime in a period of crisia and the nation moves into high goar in terms 
of mobilization, the importance of preserving and strengthening each individual ine 
sreases, ie need to look at precisely the nature of the problem and the amount of loss 
when persons do not function because of quotional and social maladjuetments, lack of 


education and physical handicaps. 


SubeProblems 


le How oan we best rehabilitate our convicted offenders and paroled prisoners? 
20 How oan individuals be helped in an authoritarian sotting? 


So What can social work do to help children with chronio conditions, @eg- problems 
of amotional ani social development, epilepsy, he ring deficioncies, etc.? 


4. How oan ths assets of ths aging be used for their own good and that of tho 
conmunity? 

So How can we best rehabilitate our physically handicapped and our ourable 
mentally ill? 


60 ‘hat can social work contribute to the treatment of alcoholics, drug addicts, 
6tco? 


7. YVhat can social work do to assist in strengthening the moral and spiritual 
fibre of our society? 


Issues 


de 
20 
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So How do the changing patterns of population and of community organization affect 
soolal welfare services? 


Sub«- Problems 


1. What new problems are being created as the result of population shifts? 


5o 


Go 


2o ‘What are the sociological implications of an aging population? 
3c What can social welfare cffer to meet tho needs of youth? . 


40 What values can parents, education, religion and social work give to today's 
youth to help them face thoir ovm life problems? 


50 What is the influence of commmnity forces on youth? 


Ge hat new problems may de crosted or brought to light for society as a result 
of the operation of present wolfare programs, @ofjo A»DeCe programs have led to an 
awarsness of the large mwunbers of braken homes which exist today. 


7e How can we identify and make use of forees that help poople to work together 
rather than pulline them apart? 


Issuee 


lo Our youth programs are too traditional and agency~centered to moet the present 
day problems of youth in different social and economic groups. 


20 


3e 
Ge How oan we preserve local initiative and citizen responsibility in social welfare? 


There are many factors in both public and voluntary welfare programs which tend 
to discourage participation and a sense of responsibility on the part of citizens 
goncrally. Citizens feel remote from the apparent sources of authority and as a reo 
sult engage in negative oriticism and irresponsible opposition. 


Sub-Problens 


lo Does centralized administrative authority (as in larse public programs) 
necessarily need to result in loss of citizen responsibility and participation? ‘shat 
methods can be employed to minimize the risk of such loss? 


Zo How can wo increase citizen participation in social policy formation? 


So What is the contribution of the neighborhood organization to citizen parti~ 
sipation? 


40 How ean social workers and citizens best work togother in bringing about 
better community conditions? 


5e Who should do the planning for a commnity's health and welfare programs? 


Issues 


lo Specialized councils (such as traditional councils of social agencies) vs. 
general community councils representative of all groups and interests in the community. 


2o It is not possible to provide for gemine widespread citizen participation in 
large public programs with centralized authority. 


{ 
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@ 32 Money~raising should be subordinated to comunity planning functions. 


7. How can we secure better public understandine of social welfare? 


The general public appoars to have Little understanding of the underlying 
philosophy and concepts on which cocial wolfarc services are based. liuch of the 
publicity about social woifere in the past has boon based on a purely emotional appesi 
with little interpretation of the waluos inherent ir welfare programs or of the 
roasons why there is a noed for thom. lmy social workers have shied amy from telling 
their story and have been socused of lecking a news acnse. 


Sub-Probl ans 


lo How should wo interpret our conviction that every individual in neod has a 
right to assistance? 


20 How can we best interpret the principle that persons receiving assistence have 
a right to the protestion of confidentiality? 


Se How should wo answer the chargo that social welfare servicos are creating 
denendency? 

4e Fraa what sources do most of the hostility and resistance to social wolfers 
came? 


Se Uo social workers have a responsibility for development and promotion of 
services which meet needs that tho public does not yot recognize? 


Gs Should social workers take the initiative in calling attention to corrections 
needed in programs they havo advocated and have been largely responsible for putting 


into effect? 


7e ‘hat are the most effective measures for counterin: bad publicity, ecego articles 
in the Saturday Evening about “shiselers on relief"? 


&» Do we need a better understanding of the motives whioh lead people to support 
welfare prograus? 


issues 


le Social worke s should operate on the theory that a job well done is the best 
public relationse 


Iaterpretation of social welfare services with 8 view to securing ceneral 
understanding and acceptance on the part of the public is not practical. 


“Vv 
Social workers and social weifare organizations shorld endeavor to turn need 
into a demand for thoir services, 


4. Conmunity understending can be achieved without violating the confidense of 
those whom social agencies serveo 


Bo 


5. Social workers should take the initiative in meeting hostility and criticism 
before it is expressed. 


6e Social workers should “tell all" in their rolations with the press and the 
publiso 


89 What ghould be the inter-relationship of voluntary and govermmnt effort in sogial 
welfare? 


There appears to be increasing misunderstandine regarding the role and relatiouship 
of public and voluntary agencies. In some places competitive feeling has developed 
which has resulted in poorer quality of service and higher costs to taxpayers and 
contributors. 


Sub-Problens 


le What aro the objectives of public welfare programs? 


2. ‘What are the rolative roles of public and voluntary agoncies in meeting the 
social welfare needs of a community? 


3-0 Tow can public and voluntery coumnity resources be pooled and utilized to 
increase the quality of social welfare services? 


4. ‘What pattern of cocmmity organization will provide the best opportunity for 
public and voluntary agencies to en age in gemiine joint planning for meeting somunity 
needs? 


50 What are the responsibilities of the public and voluntary agencies in commnity 
recreation programs? 


60 How oan the traditionally valuable role of private agencies be retained and 
strengthened in presenteday society? 


Issues 


1. The voluntary agency should engage in experimental, "front-line" types of 
prog rans o 


20 The voluntary agency should try to supplement the program of the public 
agensieso 


9o tow can we develop a closer relationship between social work and related fields? 


There are some misgivings on the part of both social worlers and others as to 
whether we have the most constructive pro-rams of social welfare possible. There has 
been a growing consciousness amonz social workers and those in the social sciences of 
the need for more collaborative efforts on common problems. Cooperation hag been in» 
creasingly evident in some settings, such as hospitals, child guidance clinics, 


9 


schools, eto. It is felt that in addition, social work hms much to learn fran the 
disciplines of sooiology, anthropology, economics, ete., which will help to improve and 


enrich social work practice. 


Sub=-Problens 


lo what are the areas for collaborative work that may result in inoroased knowledges 
for so06ial workers, as well as for better understanding of social work by other social 


scientists? 


Zo What are the common objectives and walucs of the social sacieness and of social 
work? 


35 “hat elemonts are essential to success in tho "team" approach of offering 
servicos to an individual or a community? 


4o who should take the responsibility for developing a miltiedisciplinary 
approach to problems of sohavior? 


Se what resources are available for the development of democratic intersroup 
relations fran the fields of cultural anthropolory, sociology, social psycholory, 
croup dynamios, psychiatry, social work? 


Ge At what points and on what kinds of problems should the church and social work 
worl: together? hon should casos be referred fram one to the other? 


7> hat therapeutic practices ot religion and the church are useful resources 
for the social worker? 


8 What are the roles of social work and of other professional groups in education 
for family life and in marriage sounsolling? 


3o ‘hat are the responsibilities of various professional elements in the 
for useting welfare noods? 


lo Social workers should take the initiative in exploring possible relationships 
with related fields. 


2. Tho content of social work education should be expanded to include more 


knowledge from other fields, such as cultural anthropolosy, social paychology, eto. 


30 


lOc ‘tO what extent should social workers participate in social action? 


There are eome who believe that social workers are the servants of the people and 
exist for the purpose of being wade use of by themo In this capacity they should cone 
fine their aotivities to providing kmowledge about need measures for furthering social 


. 


Sub-@Problems 


le ‘hat is the social worker's responsibility for social action? 


Ze ‘that aro some areas of social action about which the profession should be 
concerned, disorimination, civil rights, inflation, confidentiality of names of 
persons receiving assistance, international relations (partioularly such matters 
as technical assistance), etc.? 


3o “hat is tho special contribution which social workers should be able to uake 
to the development and promotion of measures for social change? 


4. what do social workers have to contribute to the eradication of prejudice and 
discrimination caused by racial or other factors? 


Issues 


le Sooial workers should participate directly in social action activities related 
te social work. 


20 Social workers should participate directly in social aotion on all social 
Msasureso 


So In goneral, greater progress in social affairs ia achieved through the slower 
but presumably more thorough methods of education than through aggressive activitios 
directed toward legislation. 


il. How can we secure adequate technically scoapetent personnel to staff our social 
welfare prograns? 


It is generally agreed that the quality of the personnel providing social welfare 
services is a wajor and probably a controlling factor in determining the quality of 
the services. It is essential that there be developed a systematic and cont imuous 
program of recruiting to ensure well qualified persons in the field, Adequate training 
and placeuent procedures must also be provided, as well as progressive personne) 
practicese 


Sub-Problems 


le How can social work attract well qualified workers? 


2e low many types of social workers are and will be needed? ow many of seach 
type? 
30 Uow can competent social workers best be prepared? 


4o What is the common base of knowledse which 411 professional people who deal 
with numan beings should have? 


5. What personal qualities should sosial workers possess? 


6. What steps should we take to ensure maximum utilization of existing personnel? 


7o How oan we improve our merit systems? 


8. What role can a planning cr coordinating body play in the solution of 
personnel problems in agencies and in the cammmnity?T 


90 Should social workers be protected by a registration or linensing procedure? 


10. What steps should be teken to narrow the large gap between the personnel neods 
of the field and the small mmber of professiomlly trained workers? 


Issues 


le Scholarship eid should be provided by the Federal] Govermment for the training 
of needed social workera. 


2. Sooial welfare nseds volunteers, and they should be accepted es full partners 
by professionally trained workers. 


3. The chief emphasis in training social workers should be placed on generic 
subject matter, rather than specialireds 


4. Sesial workers should be licensed. 
Social workers should unionize. 


12. How can we measure our results? 


| It is generally agreed that there is a need for the evaluation of our resulte in 
all areas of social welfare, as well as for more thorough research into the sontent 


of social work practice. We have been unable to agree on the methodology of such 
evaluations and who should do the evaluating, and we have been umrilling in general 
to provide adequate funds for such research. 


Sub-Problem 


lo What are the .agic assumption upon which present cocial welfare programs and 
services are based? 


20 How effective and thorough is research in the basic social sciences at 
present? ‘hat is meded that we do not have? 


3. How and under what auspices should researohn in social work be onrried on? 
40 What ia the content of social work practice? 


5. What steps oan we take to ensure that policy determination in eceial agencies 
is actually based on an objective use of the results of secial reseerch? 


6— What are the implications of increasing case loads in public and private 
agencies in a time of rising employment and a rising national incane? 


l. Social work practics mst be evaluated by social workers. 


22 Social work must evolve its own methodology for measuring the results of social 
work practice. 


3. 
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13. Have we over-specialised? 


Looal planning groups aro almost universally concerned with health, welfare 
and recreationg Nationally there is a tendency to segregate the three fields despite 
their close intererelationship as parts of a total commmity program of services, 
In addition, many welfare services and problem areas cut across funotional lines, eof> 
services to age groups, rehabilitation, delincuencsy and crimes, eto. Our practice of 
setting up categories raises questions not only in terms of planning but also in 
administration. There is some sentiment that all categories should be abolished and 


that only need should be the criterion for eligibility. 


Sub-Problems 


1. Have we gone too far in developing specialized programs for certain groups 
in our socicty? 


2e Do we need a closer relationship between the fields of health, welfare and 
recreation at the national 


Se If we were to adopt welfare programs based entirely on nsed would same groups 
in our population be likely to receive less service than at present? 


{[ssues 


le Sooial welfare has gone too far in specialization to the disadvantage of the 
society as a whole. 


20 Separation of family and child welfare services is basically sound. 


3. Differentiated va. undifferentiated case loads, 
14. What should be the role of sooial work in providing health services? 


The F,£,R.A. made a signal sontribution to the welfare of needy persons when it 
declared medical care to be an essential of life. Welfare agencies are one of the 
largest purchasers of medical services today. Therefore, sound policies and pro~ 
cedures established within the welfare framework would provide leadership and guidance 
for the adninistration of medical services for other groups in the population. 


Sub-Prob lems 
le How oan the problem of medical care of the medically indigent be solved? 


Zo How can & cooperative service of medical, nursing and social work personnel 
be established to serve the il] person? 


30 How should a team of doctor, mse, socie) worker, occupational therapist, 
etoo, work together and with commmity services to meet the patient's total needs? 


4e What contribution can social work make to ensure more edequate overall 
services for the chronically ill of all ages? 


50 How can social work strive to secure better health for children through 
the influenses of the home, the sohool, the clinic and the hospital? 


3. Social work because of its first<-hand knowledge of the sconamic probleus 
ereated by i..ossa should play aggressive role in promoting progrems of medical 
ari ‘or health insurances 

2o 
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15. What should be our role in relation to displaced persons and migrants? 


The consern with immigration and problems of resettlement will be a scontiming one. 
4s tenaions inerease in the world and as boundaries shift, the mmber of refugees will 
increase and attention will heave to be given to tne solution of their probleans. 

More than 250,000 individuals heave entered the United States under the Visplaced 
Persons Ast of 1948. Problems of Amricanization, education, etc. need attention. 
In addition, the problem of migrants within this country fe inoreesing in inportance 


aod needs special attention. 


Sube- rob lems 


le What are the special problems created in a sommnity in relation to inte- 
grating newly arrived displaced persons? 


2. What special programs and services are needed for migrants? 


Issues 


lo Social workers should play a leading role in their cammmitiss in developing 
programs to assist in integrating displaced persons into our society. 


2e Social workers because of their intimate knowledge of human nesds and problems 
should play an aggroseive role in seeing thet this ocuntry liberalises its lawa with 


regard to immigration. 
3e 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM PLANNING 
Progress Report No. 2 on Basie Problems and Issues for Forum Consideration 


— 


Aotion taken after moeting of tho Joint Committee on Prorram Planning, October 5 


On November 2 wo sent the Progress Report on Basic Problems and Issues for Forum 
Consideration (dated October 15, 1951) which was approved by the Joint Committee to 
the group of individuals and organisations which had originally been asked for material. 
We made a request for suggestions for changes, additions and deletions to the report 
as well as their suggestions on the question of priorities. We asked that this informa- 
tion be sont us on or before December 10, 


Response to our November 2 commmication 


We received a total of twenty-five roplies by December 12. The roplies may be 
summarized ag follows: 


1. General Acceptance of Solected Problems. In general the Progress Report on 
Basico lroblems was considered excellent end complete. Several persons thought 
that the problems should be reviewed with the main foous on people instead 
of on programs, agencies, institutions, etc. Ome additional problem wea 
suggested, namely, the relationship between service and incomo-maintenane 


Programs « 


2e General Acceptance of Definitions of Problems and Issues. There seemed to 
be poneral agreemont that there would not be @ great deal of value in spend- 
ing more time on redefining and restating the problems and issues, although 
& number of excellent suggestions were made on rewording and rephrasing. 


Se No Decision Possible on Priorities. Thero was some feeling that the selection 
Of priorities would help fogus attention on a few problems rather than on 
scattered activities in the forum field. However, there was not sufficient 
consensus On any one problem or problems to provide a basis for making a 
decision on priorities. 


One respondent suggested six new criteria which individual organisations with 
forum responsibilities might use in determining priorities: 


a. The problems and issues should be appropriate for inclusion in the program 
of a social work organization and for the particular forum or program in 
which it is included; 

The seriousness of the problem to the person affected; 
The seriousness of ths problem to the public including tho fanily; 
The frequency of the problem; 


The extent of knowledge and techniques available to enable us to do something 
about the problem if the forum extends beyond the area of research; 
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Response to our November 2 commmication 


We received a total of twenty-five roplies by December 12. The roplies may be 
summarized ag follows: 


le General Acceptance of Solected Problema. In general the Progress Report on 
Basic Yroblems was considered excellent end complete. Several persons thought 
that the problems should be reviewod with the main focus on people instead 
of on programs, agencies, institutions, etc. Ome additional problem wes 
suggested, namely, the relationship between service and incomo-maintoname 


programs. 


General Acceptance of Definitions of Problems and Issues. There seemed to 
be poeneral agreomont that there would not be a great deal of value in spexd- 
ing more time on redefining and restating the problems and issues, although 
a& number of excellent suggestions were made on rewording and rephrasing. 


Se No Decision Possible on Priorities. Thero was some feeling that the selection 
Of priorities would help fogus attention on a few problems rather than on 
scattered activities in the forum field. However, there was not eufficient 
consensus On any one problem or problems to provide a basis for making a 
decision on priorities. 


One respondent suggested six new criteria which individual organisations with . 
forum responsibilities might use in determining pricrities: 


as The problems and issues should be appropriate for inolusion in the program 
of a social work organization and for the particular forwn or program in 
which it is included; 
The soriousmess of the problem to the person affected; 
The seriousness of ths problem to the public including the fenily; 


The frequency of the problem; 


The extent of knowledge and tochniques available to enable us to do something 
about the problem if the forum extends beyond the area of research; 


Tho readiness of the public to do something about the problem. In other 
words, as botween two problems oqual, there would be sense in 
tackling the one which the public is willing to ascept. 


of Problems. There seemed to be considerable sontimert for the re- 
group 0. 


I. 


the fifteen problems. Two definite euggostions were made. The 
first was: 


Factors effecting the development of social service. 
1. How cen we soowe bottor public understanding of scooial wolfare? 
2. Is social wrk essential to defense? 


S. How do the changing patterns of population and of conmmmity organisation 
effect social welfare services? 


Functions of social work 
1. What can we do to insure security for all of our citizens? 


2- What should be the role of scoial work in provonting mman erosion and 
waste? 


8 To what extent should social workers participate in social action? 
Relationships within the field of social wolfare 


le How can we preserve looal initiative and citisen:responsibility in 
scoial welfare? 


2. What should be the intor-relationship of voluntary and govormental efforts 
in social welfare? 


S. What should be the role of soolal work in providing health sgorvicos? 
4. Have we over~-specialized? 
5. What should be our role in relation to displaced persons and migrants? 


Administrative problems 


le How oan we secure adequate technically competent personne] to staff our 
sccoial welfare programs? 


2. How can we measure our resultg? 
Social science knowledge and its use in social work 


le What should wo know about the scolal, political and economic aspects of 
scolety? 


2. How can we develop a closer relationship betwoen social work and related 
fields? 


The gsvond suggestion included the following three major headings: 


I. Sooial work's present task. 


II. What sooial work programs need and what social worlere need to know to moot 
the challenge of the present task. 


III. The shape of things to came, 


There were a number of suggestions given for rewording and rephrasing. 


Next Steps 


It is suggested that the Joint Comalttee on Program Planning give further attention 
to the responses and consider the following proposals: 


1. Experimental Forum Program on Selected Problems. Selection of perhaps tro 
problems ami the planning of a program of camprehensive forum treatment 
utilising the National Conference of Social Work, the state conferences of 

social work and the mtional agencies. 


This would involve sclection by the Joint Committee of the problems (not 
necessarily tho muber one priority items) to be handled in this mammor, 
Following that, a plan would be worked out, probably by a subcanmittoe of 
the Joint Comittee, for ensuring thorough and effective fomm consideration 
of the problems over a period of one or two years through use of the various 
rosources available in this country. The results of an effort much as this 
@ would give us a besia for determining what might reasonably be undertaken 
on a broader scale at some later date, 


Furthor Anplysis and Amplification. The assignment to a specific group or 
organisation for further study, analysis and amplification of same or all 
of the fifteen problems. 


Thie might be done if it is felt thet none of the problems is sufficiently 
well clarified at this stage to undertake proposal mumber 1. It might also 
be carried on as a part of proposal mmber S$. 


The Formulation of a Social Welfare Platform. There was considerable support 
in the letters received for the formulation of a social welfare platform which 
might, among other things, serve as a freme of roference for planning fomm 
activities in the field of social welfare. This is closely related to tho 
question of establishing priorities among tle problems and issues in the 
present list. It is folt that it is a substantive job, which probably cannot 
be umertaken by the Joint Committee on Program Planning but should possibly 
be done by the Assembly. It is a long-rango task, but we see no roason why 
proposal mmber 1, if it meetea with the approval of th Joint Committes, cannot 
be carried on similtancously. In fact, it should provide us with valuable 
experience to be used as a guide when and if the social welfare platform is 


formated. 
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July~1953 


Ad Hoc 


On June 2, 1953 a small group of individuals from several of — 
the professional associations and the NCSW met at the Cleveland Hotel, 


Cleveland, Ohice, to discuss the need for interassociation activities a 
in regard to the problem of civil liberties in social work. pea 


Present were: R. Pernell and Homer Bishop, AAGW 
Muriel Gayford and Marian E. Russell, AAMSW 
Joseph P, Anderson, AASW 
Mrs. Marjorie Everinghim, NASSW 
Philip Schiff, NCSW 
Margaret Blenkner and Walter Kindelsperger, SWRG 
Donald S. Howard and Joe R. Hoffer, NCSW 


Mr. Homer Bishop was elected Chairman, Miss Ruby Pernell, Secretary. 


This meeting was the outgrowth of a January 15th meeting of 
representatives from several professional associations at which recom 
mondations had been made for a general session on Civil Liberties at 
the National Conference of Social Work. Den Howard, who was to speak 
at the general session, was present at this June 2nd meeting and brought 
to our attention the problems of real threats and anxieties experienced 
by social workers throughout the country. He expressed concern that 
he would not be meeting the real needs for suppert and reassurance 
through the paper he had already prepared, and asked the group's think- 
ing on this. Thus the first part of the meeting was spent in discuss— 


ing ideas and facts which might be suppertive and reassuring. 


Some time was spent in clarifying the auspice under which the 
group had assembled, Since it had been called at the suggestion of 
the January 15th Ad Hoc Committee, it might presumably have some 
connection with the National Conference of Social Work. To pretect 
the forum function of the conference, and to clarify the situation, 
the group adjourned itself; and reconvened as a group of representa- 
tives of professional organizations under no auspice but its own. 


In the following discussion, it was generally agreed that it 
was important to have some general and unified approach to the problem 
of civil liberties, and that a first step would be to ask the various 
professional organizations to pass resolutions to support such action. 
If this were done, then it was suggested that Joe Anderson convene a 
meeting of official representatives of these organizations, pessibly 
in Washington, using advisory service of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. Various suggestions were made for pessible program activities 
of this group, such as preparation of helpful articles in the pro- 
fessional literature, a suggested guide or resources in handling 
violations of civil liberties, and the possibilities of planning for 
a defense fund, 


The consepsus of the group was that we recognize the problem of 
civil liberties in social work, as some professional associations have 
already demonstrated by their activities in this area, However we 
believe that it is now desirable for an inter-association effort on 
civil rights for social workers, 


Those present at this meeting either as official representatives 
or observers were asked to report this back to their own boards. Cepies 
of the minutes were to be sent to these present and to the presidents 
and executives of the professional organizations, 


Respectfully submitted, 
STS-647 Ruby Perrell, Secratory 


A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


CIVIL LIBERTIES AND SOCIAL WORK 


During recent years a series of attacks from various quarters have been 
directed against the civil liberties of professional groups. Such attacks 
have some times had a negative effect on professional morale, besides en- 
dangering the livelihood and reputation of individuals. Scientists and 
public school teachers have been special objects of such attacks, which 
seem to be spreading to other professional groups. Indeed, there is 

significant evidence Saat 4 devices are being developed wherein local, 

state wot national legislative and administrative bodies can be — 


in for "smcar" campaigns ‘to coincide with attacks on professionel stan- 
dards. 


old are by no means imaune to unjust 
ie child welfare heads of tio states 
were ‘enhew heavy attacks in a Southern state being charged 
with commnrism because she included Negroes in a group of social 
workers invited to her home for teas the other was accused of red 
sympathies because ke promoted the White House Conference 
on Children Program which was alledgedly 3 inspired by the "socialistic" 
Children's Bureau in Washing ton. Since the tensions and uncertainties 
pea afford crags soil for smear attacks are likely te continue, it 
eems wise for professionel groups to set up defenses against such 
We meet such attacks effectively when defensive measures 
are isolated and improvised. Professional integrity and the welfare 
of our clients would seem to necessitate at this time a study of sea 
situation as it effects social welfare and the drafting of effectiv 
measure for meeting the potential menace to civil liberties. 


smear attacks. Not ago th 


> 


In 197 the Executive Comnitice of the American Association for the 
\dvencemen’t of Science set up 2 special committee on "The Civil 

Libertiss of Scientists". This committee made a thorough investiga~ 
Gion of the subj ject and re dared a report along with a proposed pro- 


gran for defending the civil liberties of scientists. This report 
approved by Executive Go of the AAS when circu- 
lated, had a most si effect in protecting clentists against 


attack 
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fare groups to consider the advisabilivy of comltites 

to study and report on civil. liberties i 


Ad Hoc Conmittee 
Civil Liberties in Social Tork 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953, &:00 
Directors! Rocm, Cleveland Ibiel, Cleveland 


Tos Persons Invited to Meeting on Civil Liberties in Social Work 
From: Joe Re Ibffer 
Subject: Agenda for Meeting 


Ie Election of Chairman and Secretary for Meeting 


II. Background of Meeting 


On January 15, 1953, a small group representing several of the professional 
associations and the National Conference of Social. Work met at the suggestion of 
the Conference Executive Committee to recommend the best way in which to present 
the subject of civil liberties in social work at the 1953 Annual Meeting. A plm 
for a General Session was prepared, which was submitted to end approved by the 
Conference Program Committee. 


There will be a General Session on Civil Liberties on Wednesday evening, June 
3, as indicated in the NCS’ program. It was felt by those present on January 15, 
that it would be desirable if a group consisting of two representatives from each 
of the following organizations could be called together to consider what further 
steps, if any, should be taken in relation to this problem: AAG, AALISY, AAPSW, 
AASW, APWA, ASCO, NASSW and SWRG. It was felt that although some of the organiza- 
tions had prepared or were preparing statements and at least one had a program under 
way, the time may have come for a unified approach, 


It was urged that such a group should, if possible, be assembled prior to the 
General Session on June 3, so that, if further steps are planned, they can be 
announced at that time. 


Because of the interest and concern of its Executive Conmittee, the National 
Conference has offered its good offices in calling this meeting. Each organization 
was requested to report any activity or materials which had been organized under its 
auspices. Only the A‘SW reported a prepared statement and a group progran. The 
AAG’ and the SURG reported that statements were being considered and might be avail- 
able at this meeting. Only the APA indicated that they should not participate. 


The NCSW has requested two members of the Executive Committee to attend the 
meeting and also one of the speakers at the General Session will be present. 


III. Review of available statements and reports on any programs planned by parti- 
cipating organizations 


le A copy of the statement of the AASW is attached. (See Attachment #1.) 
2. National Civil Liberties Clearing House 


Wilhaa 
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Consideraticn of next steps - Outline for discussion 


le 


26 


Preparation of joint or combined statement to be approved and endorsed 
by all professional groups represented. 


Distribution of statement, report on this meeting, the general session 
and/or any other material. 


Publics to be reached. 


Members of professional organizations 
Other national organizations and their affi.iates 
Lay board members and volunteers in social w2lfare 
and related organizations 

General public or seanents of it 

for distribution 
Publications of national and state organizations 
Other 


Action or progzem beyond the proparation and distribution of a state- 
ment and other materials, c.g, seeking instances of viol:tions of 
civil rights and lending assistance, 


Further use of the facilities and resources of the NCSW 


See "Program of the National Conference of Social Work in the 
Field of Civil Liberties" (See Attachment #2) 


Future Organization 


The present group cannot be considered as a comlttee of ‘he NCSW 
if it proposed to take any action beyond proposals for foivm dis- 
cussion because the latter is prevented by its constitution fron 
taking official positions on controversial issues and from edopiting 
ay resolutions except resolutions of courtesy. 


The group present should consider whether it should continue ts a 
comittee, if so under what auspice and in what form. If not, should 
some other organization be recommended. Purposes, aims and objectives 
and perhaps a plan of activity might be indicated, whether fo the 
continuation of the present group or for the organization whic. may 
be recommended. 


Report at the General Session the next day 


A brief report on the deliberations md recommendations or plans 
of this group might be made at the Ceneral Session the next duy. 
It should be kept in mind that resolutions or other social action 
cannot be considered at that meeting. 


g ’ 
Wilks 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 
ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 16, Ne 


The American Association of Social Workers from the very begiming has been 
deeply concerned about attacks which have been made on individusl social work 


practitioners. 


In the '30's the Association issued a statement on Personnel Standards and 
Personnel Practices, and adopted a statement of policy and procedure for deal~ 
ing with violations of these standards and practices. 


In 19,7 it was decided that a special policy statement should be prepared 
entitled "Civil Rights in Social Work." This statement was approved at the 1919 
Delegate Assembly and subsequently was revised and integrated in the Association's 
present statement entitled "Standards for the Professional Prectice of Social 
Work." 


In 1951, because of the attacks on social workers which occurred in several 
states, the following resolution wes adopted by the Delegate Assembly: 


WHEREAS attacks on social work philosophy and practice have been noted 
in public and voluntary agencies in Georgia, Tllinois, Indiana, Pennsyl~ 
vania and various other states, and 


WHEREAS these attacks are of grave concern to the American /sssociation 
eof Social Workers since they hinder the attainment of Association object- 
@ ives and threaten the integrity of social work practice, and 


WHEREAS these attacks are frequently directed at individual practitioners, 
and 


WHEREAS Chapters in which the individual practitioners hold membership 
usually have limited financial resources, and 


WHEREAS many of these attacks must bo met by resort to the courts, includ- 
ing the employment of legal counsel, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT the 1951 Delegate Conference of the American 
Association of Social Yorkers recommend that the ‘ssociation's National 

Board and staff support the local chapters in every possible way, including 
the provision of such financial aid as may be needed and available, where 

such aid is requested by chapters in specific instances, for the employment 
of legal counsel and payment of related expenses of Association members who 
are under attack for reasons related to their status as professional social 
workers o 


To carry out the intent of the resolution a special AASW Defense Furd was 
established and contributions to this fund were used to assist individuals 
requesting such help. 


In addition, the Association has given assistance to individual social workers, 


Attacilment 
ave 


whether members of the AASW or not, in the following ways: 


Le 


20 


30 


Ry submitting written statements to investigatin groups, such 
as loyalty Boards. 


By having AASW members appear at official hearings ac witnesses 
on behalf of the social workers being att-ckede 


By preparing statements for wie in nerspapers in local commnities 
where attacks occur, to focus itten*.on on the effest of such 
attacks in endangering the quali:‘; of social services. 


By sponsoring meetings under AA‘? auspices in cocperatim with 
other groups having parallel ini:rests on the general topic of 
Civil Rights in Social Work. 


| 

@ 


the National Conference o 

through the Annual Mecting the Conference can and does exert a strong influence 


the social welfare field. 


shere are many ways in which the facilities of the Amwval esting might be 
used in order to present varicus aspects of the questions of civil liberties, 
seemed desirable, such as: 
lL. The Program Committee can, on its own initiative or at the request of the 
Executive Comnittee, plan special meetings in the Sections or Comon 


Servico Commit? or wo Nor at LOmMSe 


Any organizations having 2 exhibit at the 
subject and offer consultation on it. 


A subject can be emphasized in the films which are shorm curing the 
© 


period of the Annual Leeting. 


7e Groups which are in 


Lay literature dealin 


nterested in a su I rs 
with it in the Combined Book Exhibit or on the Free literature Table. 


(members of the Conference) 


Publication of papers presented at the Annual Meeting in "Social Telfare Forun", 
the official Proceedings, or in ot t 


her Conference publications ensures that the 
material willbe in many libraries 1 will reach a much larger audience than just 


those who attend any single Ammalleoting, 


State Conferences of Social Work, it is in a position to stimulate 
any subject by the state conferences. These conferences reach over 30,000 persons 
anuallye 


Since the National. Conference provides the secretariat for the Associs 


15, 1953 


i 
. 
This year. es the result of a decision by the Conferomee Peceutive Committe 
one General Seasion at the fmusl Meeting (% lay evening, June 3) will be de- 
voted to the subject of “Civil Liberties in Social Work, 
2. lLembers of the Conference (both individuals anil organizations) and othors 
& 
maltra ane al Daw ont 1.9 43 
Cam maxe suggestions of subjects they feel should be inclwied on the 
Arnual Meeting program. These are turned over to tho Progran Committec 
and are always given sericus consideration 
3, An individual Associate Group Gam include eny subject in which it is 
@ interested on one of its ow programs at the Annual Meeting. 
%e If there is a subject in which a large number of Associate Groups ars 
lateresied, 1t can be taxen up in one of the Combined Associate Group 
4. 
meetings. 
2. or. ad 
: 
>. areca 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


22 WEST GAY STREET COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Memorandum To: embers of the Subcommittee on Menbership 
and Membership Participation 
From: Phyllis Osborn, Cheiraan (School of Social Service 
‘ Administration, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, I11.) 
Subject:,rea Representative Plan 


April 25, 1952 


As a result of the various considerations related to the Area 
Representative plan, the national staff has drawn up the attached 
statement. I should be very much interested in having your reactions 
to it as it relates to the discussion of this problem at the November 
1951 meeting of the Executive Comittee, around the recommendations 


which our subcommittee made at that tiie. The minutes of this meeting 
have already been sent to you. One of the points which would occur 
to me as needing further and more specific clarification is the 
division of responsibility between committees and staff as discussed 
on page one of the memorandum. 


} 

| 
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April 7, 1952 
The Ares Membershio Participation Plin 


The stcff has reviewed the verious consideretions relating to the Area 
@ -lembership Participation organization and prograa, and we have attenpted here to 
map a plan consistent with and giving expression to the various discussions. 


Basic Need 


The Conference needs the participation of its meubers in making nominations 
and program suggestions, in enlisting menbershivs, in interpreting the Conference, 
and in all other matters relating to the Conference. 


Hembership participation should take place on several bases and not just on 
a geographical basis, but a geographical area organization seems to provide a 
more eftective basis for most purposes. 


A combinetion of participation through national electec camittees and 
through the Area orgenization provides the most complete end effective organization 
possible. Both are necessary. 


The organizations in the Areas should be considered as extensions of the 
nationel committees and the latter, including the Executive Cormittee, should 
recognize this and assume primary responsibilities for establishing and maintain- 
ing the orgenization and for conducting the progrem. This shoul not be prizarily 
the responsibility of the stzff except es they are recognized by the members as 
acting for the elected officers and committeenen. 


The Area organization and the members must feel that they are important, 

Cc that they and their work are properly recognized and appreciated, and that they 
are in fact extensions of the national comnittees. Membership solicitation must 
be so related to other membership participation functions as to effectively counter 
the charge which is sanetines nde, that the Conference wants the members' support 
but not their participation. It is easy to enlist proj;rem and nominations sug- 
gestions unrelated to membership, but it is very difficult to get help on enlisting 
members if there is not opportunity to participate. 


The Plan 


Areas 


The country should be divided into the smallest mmber of Areas possible 
consistent with practical principles and considerations, such as and including the 
following. To conserve time the mmber of contact points must be kept at a minimm. 
On the other hami, it is not possible to enlist volunteers to serve as Arca Repre- 
sentatives or their aids to cover too wide an Area, and the Conference cannot 
pay much for secretarial service or correspondence. There are now 124 Areas. 

This number is being reduced and can be further reduced by coabining Areas. In 
general we can say: 1. Areas should probably not be larger than states; 2. 

less populous or smaller states can probably be one Area; 3. larger states with 
numerous larger comiunities probably should be divided into several Areas; 4. where 
state conferences can assume responsibility throughout a stete to provide organi- 
zation and to function and serve as the one contact agent of the Conference they 
should be asked to do so and this should tend to reduce the mmber of Areas and 

to provide the most effective organization. 


Sponsoring Organizations 


In general, the Conference should seck to enlist Sponsoring Organizations to 
}@} assume Continuing responsibilities for building and maintaining the Area organization, 
for enlisting the Area Represent:tives and helping them perform their fumctions. 
Sponsoring Orgeni zations mey well be State Conferences, Councils of Sociel Agenetes, 
A.A.S.W. chapters, Social Work Clubs, or any other eppropriate organization. 


Sponsoring Organizations or groups of local members should nominate and enlist 
Area Representatives subject to coafiriation for appointuent by the President of 
the Conference. 


Functioning 
Relationship of Nationel Comaittees 


Nationel Committees on program and nominetions should: 1. adapt and revise 
their activities and schedules to help make the membersiip participation progrem 
more effective wherever this might also make their own functioning more effective; 
2. address memoranda to Area Representatives relating to assigmnents giving 
instructions, expressing appreciation, describing operations, reporting progress, 
asking for help, etc. Such memoranda may well be duplicated and processed and 
mailed to Area Representatives out of the national officeo, but they should carry 
the signature or name of the national couritteemen. 


The times of year when nominations and program assignients are sought are 
particularly bad, and should be changed. Areas might start working on program or 
nominations much earlier, or at any time of the year, for that matter. 


© National comnitteemen should give Area Representetives full recognition. 
They should cooperate with then, should help them, should help the national steff 


in stimulating and making the program more effective. 


When national committeemen call upon groups to assist in making suggestions 
they should avoid conflict or duplication by checking with the Area Representatives 
in those communities. 


Consideration should be given to electing national committeemen on a regional 
basis. 


A handbook should be prepared for national committeemen outlining the Area 
plan and instructing them as to relationships. 


Correlative information and instructions should go to Area Representi.tives. 


National Committeemen should be advised as to who are Area Representatives 
in their Areas and Area Represent<tives should be advised as to who are on national 


committees. 


Recognition 


As has been indiceted, it is of fundaaental importance that the Area orgenization 
be given proper recognition. Their's sees to be a thankless job. They often feel 


they are working in e vacuum far fro: the center of things, and that their suggestions 
are not helpful. 


Careful and continuing consideration should be given to devising various ways 
to give Area Representatives anc their aids proper recognition. 


Experinents 


It is hizhly desirable to experinent with various plens of organization and 
operetion, including the Joint Membership plen, the use of State Conferences as 
Sponsoring Organizations in verious types of situations, devising special projects 
for different areas, etc. 


The Subcommittee on viembership Participation 


The Subcommittee should have continuing responsibility for conducting the 
progran.e It should have specific responsibility for establishing anc uwaintaining 
the organization and for the Area membership drives. It probably will wish to 
leave to the Netional Committees on Program ond Nominations actuel operations of 
the relationships between those comnittees and the Area Representztives. 


The members of the subcommittee might tuke on assignments to work personally 
with selected Areas. 


General Policies 


The staff suggests that: 1. we should concentrate this next few months on 
strengthening the organization in the mid-west, having the Chicajo meetings in 
mind; 2. we keep the whole plan intact, but in ueny Areas we not work to build 


organizations until and unless meabers in Arees ask for help. This latter policy 
assuies the staff cannot give enough tine to this program to build an organization 
within a short tine. It will take several years to do this, but once established 
with Sponsoring Organizations with continuin;, responsibility, the projraa can be 
serviced. We probably should not clean out the "deadwood" of inactive Area Repre- 
sentatives, but rather first try to encourage them and reactivate than. 


We probably can assume that it will tuke several years to make the program 
effective; that we will find ways to improve the plan; that it never will be 
100% active but that it will more than repay us for our efforts. 


Aspects of the problem not covered here are assumed to be adequately covered 
in the Area Representatives Handbook. 


REPORT ON THE AREA REPRESENTATIVE MEETING 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J., MONDAY, MAY 14, 1951 


G A. Mr. Witte reviewed the purposes of the Area organisation and of the 
Confersnce Committee on Mambership and Membership Participation. . The assig~ 
ment to this Committee was stated in a recommendation adopted by the Executive 

Committee to the effect that it "recognises that the Sub-Committee on Membership 

Participation should accept responsibility for Area Representative plan end: 


1. Study the whole plan looking to its strengthening or modification; | 
2. Keep the Executive Comittee informed; 
3. Establish close relationships with the Area Representatives; | 
4- That the individual members of the Sub-Committee asswme a direct | 
responsibility for working with the Area Representative in their 
particular localities and keep the netional office informed of 
developments, problems, etc,, and that national office, in writing : 
to Area Representatives se-d copies of such communications to 
appropriate members of the Sub-Committee; 
5. That individusl members ef the Sub-Committee work with Area 
Representatives in holdjag any local meeting to carry out their 
function." 


Mr. Witte stated that ths significance of the Conference, the justification 
for its support and of the important work which the Area Representatives are 
asked to undertake could *e pointed up by ea brief review of some of the object- | 


ives of the National Con.erence. Among those which have greatest significance 
for him are: 


1. Provision of a common meeting ground for many diverse groups to 

© get togethsr to develop e greater unity of purpose; : 

2. A means »f disseminating the technical knowledge in the field as it 
is beirg developed; 

3. Helpiug to focus attention on and bringing understanding of the major | 
trerds and issues in our field as they develop. This is difficult for | 
ug to do for ourselves for we are frequently too involved to see these; 

4- “elping to interpret the aims end methods of social work to the nation; | 

5. In addition to all these functions, the chief value of the National | 
Conference is the opportunity it affords for e free and unheampered 


exchange of ideas. 
It is by this free open testing of ideas that we discover truths; 


(*} There are too few places in the world today where full and free 
discussion are still welcans. 


Mr. Witte discussed the relationship of these Conference objectives to the 
Area Representative plan. He said in part: 


"If we are to have a fully effective Conference, then its primary 
support and control must come from local agency and individual 
memberships rather than from subsidies from national agencies, 
foundations, or related sources. Only if the Conference is not 
financially dependent upon any special group can it be really 
free to plan its programs with participants of its ow choosing. 


-2- 


"But to have widespread support, members and prospective 

members must somehow be given a real opportunity to participate 
in the work of the Conference; in knowing that it has an ongoing 
life beyond that shown at the Annual }oeting, and that its 
interests are their interests and are therefore worth working for. 


"To this end, the Area Representative Plan was developed to 
afford a greater opportunity for mambers all over the country 
to actually participate in the work of the Conference by: 


a) Making program suggestions; 
b) Making recommendations for officers and other officials; 


c) Helping secure memberships; 
ad) Helping interpret the Conference." 


He suggested consideration of some of the following specific methods for 
Area Representatives to explore for possible use in carrying out their work. 


(a) Informal meetings with some of the more original thinkers in 
_ your Area - lay and professional to develop Conference ideas. 


(b) Keeping aware of current local issues as possible program suggestions. 
(c) Using Councils of Social Agencies as a means of Conference planning. 


(a) Meeting with AASW chapters or committees. 
(e) Meetings on National Conference business at time of state or 


district conference meetings. 
(f) Getting the National Conference on progrems of women's clubs. 
(g) Calling meeting of Conference members in your Area. 


(h) Getting together with officers and section chairman in your Area 
and making suggestions to then. 


B. Mr. Granger, as the incoming President, had a special message. An abstract 
of this message is attached. 


C. There was discussion of a number of points relating to the following: 


1. Lack of year round services of the Conference beyond the Anmal Meeting 
and the resultant lack of interest and difficulties in enlisting and 
sustaining interest in the NCSW among those who do not attend the 
Annual Meetings, especially among those at great distances from the 
Annual Meetings. 


Questions and suggestions as to the kinds of services which are and 
could be performed by the Conference beyond the Annual Meeting. 


a. The Conference membership should determine specifically what we 
want the Conference to be beyond the Annual Meeting. 


- 
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b. The preparation of the Anmal Meeting program is something that 
= should be of interest to everyone whether they attend the Annual 
0 Meeting or not, end should be shared by everyone. ‘his is a 
year round task. 


It was brought out again that everyones in the field benefits 

from the National Conference whether they can attend the Anmal 
Meetings or not. Many of the ideas and mech of the leadership 

in this field have come out of the Nationsl Conference and the 
literature developed as a result of the Annual Meeting are 
available to all and has an influence far beyond the Anmual Meeting. 


CG. Regional meetings of the NOSW. Two were described, the one held 
on Pergonnel Practices in conjunction with the Ohio Welfare Con- 
ference last fall, the other to be held on international subjects 
in conjunction with the California Conference. Others are to be 
planned, generally one each year in a part of the country away 
from the location of the Annusl Meeting. 


d. Assistance to State Conferences and to those holding local 
conferences, particularly in connection with program subject 
matter, speakers, distribution of papers, etc. One person sug- 
gested that such services were important enough to justify 
concentration of considerable staff time on them. There was 
gome feeling thet such assistance might be particularly appreci~ 
ated in analler commmnities and rural areas. 


© e. Assistance to local orgenizations on interpretation, news releages, 
etc. 


3. Questions and suggestions in regard to the organization or relation- 
ahips needed to carry on the desired programs. 


& The relationship to State Conferences received the greatest 
consideration. It was generelly felt that there should be closer 
relationships which would be of great muitusl benefit. Benefits 
might include: joint program planning; development of new confer- 
ence participants; joint memberships, etc. 


be The Area organization should become integrated into the Conference; 
Area Representatives and their assistants should receive more 
recognition; they should be advised of developments in progran, 
etc., as though they were parts of nationel committees and they 
should be kept informed as to the use made of the suggestions 
they develop and make available. 


was generally agreed that a substantial start had been made to develop 

an ective use of the Area Representative plan but that much remains to be 
done. There must be (a) contimued study of how to relate the Area Representatives 
to the ongoing functions of the Conference; (b) how to provide the necessary 
steff time required to make the program function; (c) how to select Area Rep- 
resentatives who will give the time required to make the plen work; and (d) how 

6 to get a sontinuity of effort which is so necessary in developing successfully 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK b§ord 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP PARTICIPATION 
MARCH 10, 1951 


The Sub-Committee was asked to consider and made recommendations on the following 
subjects: 


1. Securing lay participation in the National Conference. 


The Committee recognizes the difficulty of the problem, agrees that the 
values of this participation are such as to warrant special efforts to securs 
them, and that in the main such participation will have to come mainly from 
those laymen who have demonstrated special interest end leadership, either 
nationally or in their local commmities, in this field. 


The Committee considered the staff memorandum (Voting Procedures) which raised 
certain questions requiring specific recomendations and accordingly suggests: 


(a) That the selection of laymen for Conference offices should be through 
the regular election processes of the Conference. 


(b) That to overcome past difficulties of having laymen compete with pro- 
fessionals that the ballot be so arranged that professionals are competing 
with professionals and laymen with laymen. 


That the Nominating Committee be instructed to arrange the ballot so 
that ultimately: 


(1) there will be a total of six laymen out of 21 on the Executive 
Committee; 


(41) there will be three laymen on the Nominating Committee; 


(444) there will be three laymen on each of the Section Program 
Committees. 


NOTE: The Committee suggests that these Section Program Committees 
be increased from their present nine members plus chairman 
and vice-chairman to twelve members plus chairmen and vice- 
chairman. 


(4) That the attention of the Nominating Committee be called to the possibility 
of considering laymen for any offices in the Conference, including that of 
chairman of program sections, on the basis of the merits of their qualifi- 
cations in the same way as professional members are nominated. 


The Committee did not believe that specific offices should be reserved for 
laymen as this provides for a status that is not conducive to making them 
fully effective partners in the Conference. 


Suggesting specific regional meetings. 


The Committee reviewed the steff memorandum relating to this subject (Future 
Regionel Meetings) and recommends: 


(a) That the practice of holding a regional meeting each program year at 
a@ place removed from the National Conference meeting is desirable and 
should be continued. 


(b) That these meetings should be organized by areas corresponding to one 
(or more) of the Social Security Regions. 


(c) That the following areas be considered as places for regional meetings 
in the years: specified: 


National Meeting Regional Meeting 
Atlantic City West Coast 
Chicago South West 


1951 


1952 
1953 Sen Francisco South East (Atlante) 


1954 Atlantic City Mountain Area (Denver) 
or West Coast 
1955 St. Louis or New England area 
Chicago ? 


? 


The Committee wanted the attention of the Executive Committee called to the 
suggestion that the last week in May be considered as the most desirable 
meeting time for the National Conference. 


Cooperation with State Welfare Conferences. 


The Committee considered the Staff Memorandum (Cooperation with State Confer- 
ences) and although this subject has been referred to another committee it 
seemed desirable for us to review our previous recommendations relative to 
National Conference participation with Stete Conferences. 


The Conference Staff is a little apprehensive that our previous recommendations 
would supersede the Area Representative plen before e working relationship with 
State Conferences has been achieved. 


Although we reaffirmed our previous recommendations relating to this subject, 
we wish to make these supplementary suggestions: 


(a) That the Committee had no intention of suggesting that the Area 
Representative plsn be scrapped until a more effective plan to take 
its place had been developed. 


(b) That ea clear and concise statement of a plan for National and State 
Conference cooperation (along the lines previously suggested by this 

e Comittee at its first meeting in November, 1950) be developed. This 

would allay some suspicion among some State Conferences of our motives 


(c) 


-~3-+ 
end permit discussion of the values. This statement should include 


4i) supposed gains to both State and National Conferences; 
4ii) the areas of cooperation; 

iv) the methods of cooperation; 

v) the voluntary nature of the proposal. 


i objectives of the plen; 


That the National Conference staff be asked to explore, as time permits, 
with the Ohio State Conference, the California Conference, and with the 
Colorado or some like state, a possible plan of cooperation based upon 
the statement to be developed under (b) above and report back to the 
Executive Committee any proposals developed. 


NOTE (i): The purpose of recommending these states is to gain 
experience with (a) problems related to geographic 
differences that may be involved, (b) with Conferences 
which have paid staff, end (c) with Conferences with 
no paid staff. 


NOTE (11): We suggest that our report be conveyed to the Special 
Committee on this subject for its consideration. 


The Area Representative plan. 


The Committee gave consideration to the Staff Memorandum on this subject. 


The Committee recognizes: 


(a) 


(b) 


That the Area Representative plan is at present the only organized basis 
for tapping grass roots participation in Conference planning. 


That the Area Representative plan needs a great deal of thought as to 
how it might function effectively, i.e.: 


(i) gelection of Aree Representatives; 

(44) terms of office; 

(414) relationship to National Conference committees; 

(iv) their utilization by Conference representatives going into 
the areas; 

(v) methods to be developed locally by which they can develop 
program and membership, and suggested nominations; 

(vi) how to make these representatives local extensions of the 
governing end planning bodies of the Conference; 

(vii) how to develop sponsoring organizations. 


That the Area Representative plan be closely related to any plan developed 
for an effective cooperation between National and State Conferences. 


That more status be given to the Area Representatives and more effort made 
to acquaint all parts of the Conference with this plan and with the names 


of the Representatives. 


a special Conference Bulletin might be issued at an appropriate 
time of the year with the names of the Area Representatives, dates 
of the meetings of the Committess on Progrem, Nominations, and 
the Executive Comittee, and how membership should use the Area 
Representatives to get their ideas to these committees. 


(d) That the special meetings of this group be held at Netionsl Conferences 
to which the following should be invited: 


1. President of Conference 
2. Members of the Executive Committee 
3. Chairman-elect of the Nominating Committee 
4. Chaimman-elect of the Program Committee 
5. Staff person responsible. 
NOTE: See Agenda and notice attached. 


That a special booth be provided at National Conferences for the use of 
Area Representatives. 


Thet consideration be given to providing nominal expense funds to the 
Area Representatives in the discharge of their duties. 


That communicetions to the Area Representatives be sent from time to 
time from the appropriate Conference officials to stimulate their efforts 


and interests. 


That special efforts be made to strengthen the work of the Area 
Representetive in the areas in which the National Conference is to be 
held well in advance of these meetings. 


That the Sub-Committee on Membership Participation accept responsibility 
for the Area Representative plen and: 


Study the whole plan looking to its strengthening or modification 

Keep the Executive Comittee informed 

Establish close relationships with the Area Representatives 

That the individual members of the Sub-Committee assume a direct 

responsibility for working with the Area Representative in their 

particular localities and keep the national office informed of 

developments, problems, etc., and that national office, in writing 

to Area Representatives send copies of such communications to 

appropriate members of the Sub-Committee. 

That individual members of the Sub-Committee work with Area 

— in holding any local meeting to carry out his 
ction. 


That Area Representatives get some of the material from national committees, 
etc., to make them feel more a part of Conference organization and give 
them less feeling of working in a vacnm. 


(i) 
(44) 
(434) 
(iv) 
(v) 


(x) That the Area Representetives continus their responsibility for 
developing Conference membership - end that the Conference not 
depend primarily upon direct mail membership solicitation. 


(2) 


That the Area Representative be brought into active planning of any 


Regional Conference planned in their regions. 


Ernest F. Witte, Chairman 
Leo Bohanon 

Florence Day 

Beth Muller 

Phyllis Osborn 

Florence Sytz 


Seattle 1951 
St. Louis 1953 
Northempton 1951 
Chicago 1951 
Chicago 1952 
New Orleans 1952 


Fobruary 26, 1951 


Subcommittee on Membership and Membershio Participation 
VOTING PROCEDURES 


At the last meeting of the Executive Conmittes, tho Subcommittees proposed 
that the procedures for voting for officers and/or Committee and Section monbers 
should be changed in such a way that layuen would be rmming against laymen 
and not against professionals, in order to onsure tho selection of some laymen 
each youre In the 1950 election, for cxample, the only laymen olected were in 
eases there cnly one candidate was usmed for « positions On the dballot for the 
Executive Coumittee, three of the fourteen candidates were laymen, none of whom 
were elected. 


Since the Nominations Coumittco which will prepare the slate for the 1952 
election will be completing its twork vofore the next weeting of the Exooutive 
Conmittee, if any change is to be made for 1952 it will have to be decided on 
at this tints 


Proposals 


It is the feeling of the staff that there are several possible ways in which 
the desired increase in lay participation might be secured: 


le ‘The present voting procedures could be retained, but the Executive 
Committee might adopt the guiding prinoiple that in all appointments by the 


Executive Committee laymen would be namode Each year tho Executive Comittee 
names two persons to the Program Comittee (in 1950 two laymen were solected) 
and also fills any vacancies occurring in tiie txecutive and Nominations 
Committees> 


The Committee could also suggest tnat tic President follow the sane 
procedure in making his appointments where fecsible. The President appoints the 
chairmen, viceechairuen and embers of the Common Service Vomittees and also 
fills any vacenoies in te Sectionse 


20 If a change in the voting procedure is desired, the Executive Comittee 
should issue instructions to the Chaimaaa of the Conmittee on Nomknations,. In 
addition to the positlous for which only a single candidate is usually named, 
the following positions ocour on each year's ballot: 


le Seven Executive Comittee ismbers -- 14 candidates named 
2e Seven Kominetions Committce members 14 cundidatcs named 
3. fhree members of three Secticns Six cundidates named for each Scotione 


the Executive Committee wold hav: to desade how many vacancies in ecch 
category were to be rescrved for layen, as for exmazle, threo Executive Committee 
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the following positions ocour on each year's ballot: 
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Se ‘three members of three Secticns Six cundidates naned for seach Scotiones 


the Executive Committee wold have to desade how many vacancios in 
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members (six candidates). If the lxecutive Committee did not wish to be this 
specific, it might give some criteria to the Nominations Committee, eege “at 
least one uember of the Exeoutive and Nominations Committees on each ballot". 


Se It has been suggested that the Executive Committee might inform tho 
Nominations Committee that cortain positions should be filled by laymen. ‘the 
offices suggested are second and third vice-President. 


e 
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to the point where routine becomes a rut. 


ABSTRACT OF REMARKS OF LESTER B. GRANGER 
MEETING OF AREA REPRESENTATIVES 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


This group of Area Representatives has a considerable actual importance to 
the National Conference of Social Work, and sn even greater potential importance. 
Its importance is derived from the fact that the National Conference, itself, 

is important as a democratic instrument for defining, affecting and expressing 
the opinion of leaders in the field of social welfare. The activity of the Area 
Representatives helps to ensure the operation of the democratic process. 


Pure democracy in the conduct of such an organization as this Conference is 
not a simple thing to achieve. There is a natural tendency for the Conference 
to depend upon “big shotea" — the name personalities — to present as speakers 
because they draw crowds and can be advertised as crowd bsit with the least 
effort. There is, further, a tendency for Conference leadership to 
upon national agencies to provide speakers and a panel from which the elected 
officers and committee members are chosen. This, too, is natural because the 
Conference, as a national body, is most closely in touch with other national 
organizations. It is a serious error, however, to assume that membership on 
a national staff is any guarantee of superior wisdom and skill. In fast, the 
very opposite is often true -—- that the most experienced and able professional 
leadership and the most devoted board members are to be found connected with the 


local rather than the national agency. 


Again, there is a natural tendency for an organi zation doing the same confer— 
ence job year after year to fall into certain routines of doing business. Routine 
operation is necessary to efficiency. It becomes a menace only when it is carried 


Area Representatives can counteract each of those widesireble tendencies. 
For instance, they can search out and call attention to the "little shots*® as 

a means of counteracting treditional dependence upon "big shots". Area Repre- 
sentatives are alle to pull in local agencies so that they are in closer contact 
with the Conference — and the National Conference with them. Our Area Represent— 
atives, becanse of their close contact with local communities with a vast variety 
of methods of doing things, can also be depended upon as a “loyal opposition” 

to routinized things by National elected and staff officials. 


One job which Area Representatives can do better than any other Conference 
group is that of stimulating membership participation in the activities of the 
Conference. This is bound to be a big problem with en organisation such as this 
Conferences the size of our comtry, the heterogeneous composition of our 
population, the large number of social workers (approximately 100,000), the 
variations in their training and specialization and in the types of agency support, 
the low salaries of social workers and the difficulties that they face in trying 

to uttund conferences — cil of these difficulties are heightened by the individual's 
feeling of inadeouacy end “lost—ness" in so big a Conference. It is a tough job 

to tackle. Area Representatives cre frightfully busy cnd their: Arees are big. 
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Still, we must ask you to do this thankless job — if you do not do it, it is 
hard to imagine how the job will be done. We ask you to help us with program 
suggestions, with nominetion suggestions, with aid in securing more members, 

and with help in interpreting cur program to the profession. We need your help, 
also, with the Aree plan itself. Is the plan a good one? Or should it be 
changed? If it ia not to be changed, how can we use the plan more efficiently 
in its present form? Somehow, we must get across to more of the 100,000 social 
workers in this coumtry the fact that this Conference is not merely an annual 
meeting. It is an association of professional and lay workers in social welfare. 
It is an organization with a year-rownd purpose and an undeviating ain. 


As a guarantee that your best efforts will not be wasted, I call your attention 
to certain improvements that have already been made in our Conference procedures, 
largely as the result of the kind of suggestions that have come from thia and 
similer groups. For instence, our start toward regional meetings initieted this 
year, our book offerings to Conference members, our increased publication of 
Conference papers, our moving of the Annual Meeting around the coumtry from year 
to year — Chicago next year, Sam Francisco the next, and back to Atlantic City 
the noxt. I ropest that it may seem an imposition to ask what is, after all, a 
g@nall group to work on so tough a problem without obvious reward. Nevertheless, 
we feel no hesitancy about asking you to accept this responsibility. We do so 
because we know your interest in the program and we lmow that without the effectu- 
ation of that interest the Conference cannot be the organisation that we have 


pianned to meke it. 
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January 1950 


} ©) 350 - Area Representatives - General Services - in relation to Annual Meeting 
A. In relation to Promotion of Annual Meeting 
1. Membership Drives and promotion of attendance 


2. General activities of interpretation, speaking before 
groups, individual enlistment, etc., including promotion 
of Advance Registration, stimulating agency members to 
release staff and pay expenses, etc. 


In relation to Financing Annual Meeting 


1. See A above 


2. Assist in securing Host City =) 


Contributions in Host City 


In relation to Public Relations exclusive of Promotion 


1. Interpretation 
Enlisting goodwill 


26 


_ 3. Making observations and suggestions 


Meeting of Area Representatives at Annual Meeting 


Plan 
a. Person to call 
Natl. Committee on Membership Participation? 


1. 


b. Agenda 


c. Presiding 
d. Speaker or discussion leaders 


Schedule - place and date and time 


Invitation 
Ask that if they are not coming they appoint 
Someone to represent them. 


State purpose, perhaps agenda and plan for 
meeting - speaker, discussion subjects, etc. 


Prepare room 
Provide Secretary 


| 
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Conduct meeting 


Recognition by National Conference 


Officer attend 
Give recognition in Business Meeting 


Report to Annual Business Meeting and/or to the Conference 
Report to Area Representatives and to members 


a. Memo 
Conference Bulletin 


b. 
National Conference of Social Work - Exhibit Booth 


| 1. Invite Area Representatives to attend booth and to 
come there to discuss Area problems 


2. Functions of attendants 


a. Area problems - discuss, call in Proctor, 
Hoffer, or others, exchange ideas, etc. 


(@, b. N.C.S.W. 
Interpretation 

Sell on membership 
Sell publications 


c. Collect suggestions 


Proctor in Executive Office is available at all times. 


3. 
h. Mrs. Hoffer is in direct charge of booth 


. « 
6. 
9. 
E. | 
| 
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12. Rules, Regulations, laws, special conditions 
applicable in building and in city and state. 


B. After Annual Meeting has been selected and above information 


secured and arrangements made it is necessary to complete information 
and arrangements and make decisions--in detail and specifically. 
See items listed in A above. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP PARTICIPATION 


1. Formulate plans for the Committee's own operation including 
among other things the giving of continuing guidance to the Nation- 
al Office and the full use of the Committee's influence in stimulat- 
ing Area Committees to their best efforts. 


2. Review critically the basic plan as outlined in the Area Com- 
mittees Handbook and in the records and make such revisions as are 

deemed advisable referring to the Executive Committee any fundamental 
revisions which the Committee feels to be beyond its authority. 


3. Review critically the development and functioning of the Area 
Committees as they are revealed in the records and make such study 
as they deem necessary to secure a satisfactory picture of their 

development and function. 


4, Review critically the policies and practices developed by the 
National Office in organizing, serving, and recording the activi- 
ties of the Area Committees and formulate plans for more effective 
services and recording. 


5. Set immediate and long range objectives or goals to be used 

(a) to stimulate Area Committees; ’e) to serve in measuring progress 
and, (c) to give the Area Committees, the Executive Committee, the 
Program Committee, the Committee on Nominations and the National 
Office some conception of what they might anticipate. 


| 6. Formulate an Interpretation Program for the Area Interpretation 
| Committees which may involve a suggested program for the National 
Conference. 


| 7. Formulate plans for achieving such of the following objectives 
| as are approved by the Committee and any others which may be deter- 
mined. 


a. Securing the best possible leadership in Area Committees. 


b. Extending membership participation to all part of all Areas. 


c. Adapting and adjusting basic plans and methods to unusual 
situations such as exist in the largest cities and in sparse- 
ly settled areas. 


. Stimulating Area Committees to their best efforts. 


- Enlisting more lay members and public welfare workers. 


Assuring maximum use of suggestions submitted to the Nation- 
al Program Committee and Committee on Nominations. 


Committee-on Membership Participation 


Arthur Kruse - Area Chairman - Executive Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, 
146 &, High Street, Akron 8, Ohio 


Charles Stillman - 2992 Neil Avenue, Apt. 916, Columbus 2, Ohio 


Randel Shake - Area Membership Chairman - Assistant Director, Child Welfare Division, 
American Legion National Headquarters, 777 N. Meridian Street, 
Indimapolis 6, Indiana 


Helen A. Brown - Area Interpretation Chairman - Assistant Professor, Raymond A. 
Kent School of Social Work, peepee of Louisville, Louisville 8, 


Marion Hathway Area Ch of Public Welfare, School of Social 
Werk, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 15, Pennsylvania 


Harry Carey - Executive Director - Greater Boston Commmity Fund, 26] Franklin 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Mary Cady - Area Chairman - Secretary of Group Work Division, Council of Social 
Agencies, 506 - 18 Street, Oakland 12, California 


Margaret Yates - Area Chairman Executive 
Council of Social Agensies 426 S. Akard Street, Dallas 1, Texas 


Ruth Bartlett - Area Chairman - Regional Child Welfare Consultant, Children's 
Bureau, 321 Equitable Building, Denver 2, Colorado 


Gertrude I. Johnson - Area Chairman - Supervisor, Aid to Dependent Children, 
Stabe Division of Social Welfare, Globe Building, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Mary Raymond - Executive Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, 1150 Eighth Street, 
New Orleans 15, Louisiana 


Elwood Street, Area Chairman = Executive Director, Community Chest and Council, 
211 State Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


@ 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
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Purpose of the Area Committee 


To those close to the National Conference of Social Work it 
has become increasingly evident that there is definite need of 
more inter-participation and organized channels of communication 
between the members of the Conference on one hand and the officers, 
administrative committees and the administrative staff on the other. 


The National Conference is a membership organization. Essen- 
tially it is a democratic organization, Its administrative machinery 
is based on officers and committees appointed from or elected by the 
membership. Financially it is supported entirely by memberships, 
this support being closely related to the degree of Conference par- 
ticipation by the members. In short, the strength of the National 
Conference lies in its membership and in the degree to which that 
membership participates in its affairs. 


In the past, efforts have been made to secure participation 
in Conference activities on the part of the members. For a mumber 
of years, through the quarterly Bulletin, all Conference members 
have been requested to suggest nominations for officers and com- 
mittees. During recent year's some one hundred fifty people 
throughout the country in various social work centers have been 
asked to submit program suggestions for the next Anmal Meeting. 
For a number of years the Conference has asked approximately two 
hundred people in various centers across the country to serve as 


local publicity representatives of the Conference, particularly | 
preceding the Annual Meeting. 


In spite of the fact that these attempts to secure member- 
ship participation have been irregular and only a small part of 
the membership included, they have demonstrated clearly the value 
of membership participation. They have also definitely indicated 
the members' willingness to take part in Conference affairs. To 
extend the opportunity for participation to the entire membership 
and to the social work constituency throughout the nation and 
thereby greatly strengthen the Conference, is the purpose of Area 
Committee organization. 


It is hoped these local groups will serve as organized and 
locally recognized channels of communication between the member- 
ship and the administrative units of the Conference. Through 
such extended participation, the Conference will be stronger as 
each member will have greater opportunity to exercise the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of membership. 


It should be understood that Area Committees of the National 
Conference are limited in purpose and function as is the Confer- 
ence itsel?. The Committees are to carry on certain responsi- 

es of Conference procedure. They should not assume re- 
sponsibilities for social action and other functions contrary to 
the non-policy-forming nature of the Conference. 


Organization of the Area Committee 


Several years ago a national membership committee divided 
the nation into 110 geographical areas, some consisting of a 
whole state while others are a large city with a small portion 
of surrounding territory. In each of these areas, altered 
where the present situation indicates, it is planned to develop 
an Area Committee. . 


Organized around the functions for which it is intended, 
the committee will consist of at least a general chairman and 
four sub-chairmen, the latter being responsible for program, 
membership, interpretation and nominations activities respec- 
tively. All members of the National Conference in the Area 
are considered to be members of the Committee if they indicate 
an interest. 


The general chairman will serve as chairman of the whole 
committee while the four sub-chairmen will be responsible for 
their respective duties. They may each ask other Conference 
members to serve with them and organize their work in any way 
that may prove effective in their Area. In most instances it 
will probably prove desirable for these four chairmen to each 
develop a group the members of which represent the various 
social work fields and geographical sections of the Area. 
Because the work to be done is not too demanding of any one 
person's time and the activities of the several groups in any 
one Area are scattered throughout the year, duplication of 
personnel on these smaller committees should not prove dis- 
advantageous. As wide an interest in the activities as 
possible is the real goal, however, so all Conference members 
should be encouraged to participate in some way. 


The Area Committee should plan to meet only when neces- 
sary and desirable. A regular meeting schedule seems quite 
inappropriate. It is planned that this local committee would 
serve as a group ready to take action when and as desired; 
that it would delegate responsibilities to specific individ- 
uals who could carry on the work without being a burden on 
any one individual; and that it would bring together in a 
Single committee the several lines of participation in Con- 
ference affairs. 


The accompanying chart shows the organization of the 
Committee and its relationship to Conference administrative 
units. 


National Conference of Social Work 


AREA ORGANIZATION 


FUNCTIONAL CHART 


THE LOCAL COMMITTEE 


Conference Staff 
General Secretary: Howard R Kaige 


Menten 


A Year-around Conference Program 


PARTICIPATED IN AND SUPPORTED BY SOCIAL WORKERS, LAY LEADERS AND SOCIAL ACENCIES.... TO SERVE SOCIAL WORE 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
Program Memberships Interpretation Nominations 
Function Function Function Function 
: Assistant Secretary | Membership Secretary] Press Service 
Program Nominations 
Committee Committee 
As provided by the By-Laws the 
Membership. aterm of three years. 

Annual Meeting Memberships Social Work Officers and 
currently vital topics in all phases of entirely by memberships. Nearly 6000 A full-pledged press service'‘covers”’ Over 175 officers and committee 
social work with leaders in the field social workers, lay leaders and socal each annual meeting by radio and members thoughtfully nominated 
all sections of the nation. Conference needs 12,000 members. planned. 

THE RESULTS 
sae 


Personnel of Area Committee 


When the committee is first organized the several chairmen 
will be appointed by agreement between local Conference members 
and the Conference office. 


After this group has served for approximately a year, the 
members of the Conference in the Area should elect the Committee 
chairmen for the following year. For uniformity among the areas 
and to conform to the present plan of membership quotas, it would 
be more appropriate if the new Committee began its term about 


Jamary 
The policies regarding re-election of Committee members and 


procedure for filling vacancies that occur during the year will 
be left to each respective Area Committee. 


As of the following date the Conference office was notified 
that the Committee for the Area is composed of: 


General Chairman: 


Program Chairman: 


Membership Chairman: 


Interpretation Chairman: 


Nominations Chairman: 


Members: All other Conference members in the Area. 


I-4 
Date: 


Territory of This Area 


The Area includes the following 
counties. If the committee feels that adjustments should be made 
with adjacent Areas, or that the Area should be sub-divided, or 
combined with another Area, please send your suggestions to the 
Conference office. These boundaries have been arbitrarily set 
and they should be altered as local situations indicate. 


While we realize that some counties will have relatively few 
members, it is important for bookkeeping purposes that each county 
in each state be allocated to some Area. 


Other Areas in your state are: 


© 
Area Chairman 


Section II 
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Responsibilities of General Chairman 


Purpose 


One of the main objectives of the Area Committee organiza- 
tion is to unify the several National Conference activities in 
each Area. To accomplish this, even though the several functions 
have been assigned to different individuals, a General Chairman 
has been provided. He has general supervision over the work of 
the members of the Committee; he calls meetings of the Committee 
when necessary; he calls meetings of all Conference members in 
the Area when desirable; and performs other similar duties on 
special request of the Conference office. 


Suggested Procedures 


1. Meetings of Committee. So that some unification can 
be brought to the several different Conference activities in the 
Area, the General Chairman should keep himself and his committee 
members informed of each other's work. Two or three meetings 
a year will probably prove sufficient. Also a mtually helpful 
exchange of ideas can be a product of these committee meetings. 


So that the General Chairman will be informed of his com- 
mittee's work between committee meetings, he will receive a copy 
of pertinent correspondence or reports sent by the Conference 
office to others on his Committee. 


2. Meetings of All Conference Members. Occasionally, the 
officers or members of a committee of the Conference wish to 
secure the opinion of Conference members regarding questions of 
policy. In such instances the Conference could send to the 
General Chairman these questions with supporting data and memo- 
randa and he could use such means as seemed fit to bring these 
questions before a group of Conference members in his Area. 

He could then report the reactions of the members to the ques- 
tions put by the Conference office. In this way a simple 
machinery would be available to secure within a reasonable time 
the opinion of the Conference membership. 


Also on occasion, the President or other officers of the 
Conference might be going through a given Area. If advised in 
time it might be desirable for the General Chairman of the Area 
Committee to arrange a suitable occasion for members and others 
who are interested to meet with the Conference officer for dis- 
cussion of Conference affairs. 


Another appropriate instance of a meeting of all Conference 
members in the Area is that of providing for continuation of the 
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Committee. When the initial group has served approximately a 
year, it might be well to have the Conference members elect the 
succeeding chairmen. This matter could be easily done at a 
meeting of the members called primarily for another purpose. 
For the sake of uniformity among the several Area Committees, 
however, the election of officers should be done about the 
first of the calendar year so that the new members could take 
over in Jamuary. The General Chairman should assume responsi- 
bility for seeing that new officers are elected and the Com- 
mittee is thus continued. 
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Responsibilities of Program Chairman 


Purpose 


So that the program of each annual meeting will be con- 
cerned with the currently vital topics in all phases of social 
work, the Program Committee relies heavily upon program sugges- 
tions from the membership. To secure these suggestions for the 
next or some subsequent Annual Meeting is the duty of the Pro- 
gram Chairman. The objective here is not only one of receiving 
suggestions but also, at least once each year, of actively 
- stimlating responses from Conference members and the social 
work leadership in the Area. 


Suggested Procedures 


About the middle of July, Program Chairmen will receive a 
supply of forms on which program suggestions are to be submitted. 
When these forms are receivad, preparations for obtaining pro- 
gram suggestions in your Area should be made. 


There are various ways that suggestions for the program of 
the Anmal Meeting may be secured. As time goes on, you will 
no doubt develop your own method for carrying on this work. 
However, some suggestions may be helpful. 


If your Area is large, you are at liberty to ask others 
to work with you in securing program suggestions. If there 
are other communities in your Area, you will undoubtedly want 
to ask someone in those commmnities to help you in securing 
suggestions there. , 


1. Wherever possible get groups of social workers together 
to discuss the program so that the suggestion or suggestions may 
be a result of group thinking. Such groups might be: , 


a. Those doing the same kind of social work, such as group 
workers. 


b. Agency staff meetings. 
C. Meetings of Councils of Social Agencies. 


2. Where it is impossible to bring some people into meet- 
ings, they may be reached by correspondence if an adequate ex- 
planation is sent with the Program Suggestion forn. 


&. Remember to reach those in beth public and: private 
' social work and younger and older workers. 


The Form (See next page) 
1. Filling It Out. 


a. Be sure to give complete information about the sub- 
ject. In other words, make as complete a report of 
the thinking behind the suggestions as possible. 
Give as mich information as we would have if we had 
talked it over with you or the group. If additional 
space is needed, use the back of the form. 


Use one form for each suggestion. An additional 
Supply of forms will be sent you upon request or 
you may have similar forms mimeographed in your 
own office if you have the facilities to do so. 


Please indicate on the form the mumber of people 
who cooperated in making the suggestion. 


2. When to Send Program Suggestions. 


The Program Committee usually has its first meeting the first 
or second week in October. In order to have the program suggestions 
ready for the Program Committee, they should be in the office by the 
last week in September. (A specific date is set each year.) We will 
be glad, however, to receive program suggestions at any time. By the 
first meeting of the Program Committee in October the Section Chair- 
men have a wealth of suggestions not only from Area Program Chairmen 
but also from their Committee members. The main topics are usually 
selected then, although these are sometimes changed later and addi- 
tions or subtractions are made. Program suggestions received prior 
to December will be forwarded to the Program Committee for its con- 
sideration. To be most helpful, however, suggestions should reach 
the office not later than September 2b. 


5. What Happens to the Program Suggestions. 


a. The program suggestions are sorted according to the 
program interest of the Sections and sent to the Section Chairmen. 
Where there seems to be a demand from over the country for particular 
subjects, these are presented to the Program Committee as possible 
subjects for special meetings to be arranged by the Program Commit- 
tee itself. (The Program Committee has the authority to arrange 
meetings to cover more adequately subjects than can be done in a 
Section program.) Program suggestions not used by Section Commit- 
tees, or received after December 1, are sent to appropriate Asso- 
ciate Groups for their consideration inasmich as the Associate 
Groups do not as 4 fule start their program building as soon as 
the Sections do. 


b. It should be borne in mind that it is impossible to 
use all program suggestions received. Many programs are based on 
suggestions that have been sent in but the Committee may, after 
thorough discussion, handle it differently than originally sug- 
gested. Also, the Committee may feel that other suggestions are 
more important. Please explain this to people so that they will 
not feel that their suggestions were useless just because they 
weren't used. Each suggestion is given serious consideration 
and in the past an entire Section program has been made up of 
suggestions received fram interested members. 


Program Suggestion 


for the 


National Conference of Social Work 
82 N. High Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 


Subject and explanation (Please give some idea of content. Do not list 
simply a formal subject.) 


Presentation (How do you think the above material might best be 
presented - formal paper, formal papers followed 
by discussion, panel, entirely discussion? ) 


Why is the above material pertinent to the meeting in 194 ? 


Who do you think might be asked to present the material? 


Number of people making this suggestion 


Signed 


Position 


Address 
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Responsibilities of and Suggested Procedures for 
Membership Chairman 


Responsibilities 


The Membership Chairman is responsible for securing and 
helping to maintain a quota of Conference memberships in the 
Area mitually agreed upon between the Area Committee and the 
National office. 


The National Conference is supported entirely by member- 
ships. In 1946 there were 5800 individual and agency members. 
To attain full possibilities, however, the National Conference 
should have not less than 12,000 members. To build the Confer- 
ence membership to this latter figure in the next year is our 
primary objective. It is estimated that there are over 75,000 
practicing social workers in the United States. By adding to 
this figure the several thousand social agencies and the numer- 
ous lay leaders throughout the country, the number of potential 
Conference members is indicated. In the light of this estimate, 
certainly the goal of 12,000 Conference members is not excessive. 


General Information 


Classes of Membership 


: Active ($5). This is the usual class for individual mem- 
bers. 1t includes all membership privileges. (If a copy of the 
PROCEEDINGS, which retails for $5, is not desired the membership 
fee is $3.00.) 


peateining ($10). This class is designed for individuals 
who wish to share to a greater extent in the financial support 


of the Conference -- and for smaller agencies. It includes all 
membership privileges. Agencies may register two staff or board 
members at the annual meeting for the nominal attendance fee of 
$2 charged all members. (The non-member attendance fee is $4.) 


Institutional ($25). This class is reserved for agencies, 
organizations and institutions. It includes all membership 
privileges and the agencies may register five staff or board 
members at the anmal meeting for the nominal regular attendance 


fee of $2. 


Contribut ($25 or more). This class is for individuals 
contr ng or more annually and for such organizations as 
may contribute any sum in excess of the Institutional membership 
fee and elect to be classed as a contributing member. 
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Membership Privileges 


Membership in the National Conference of Social Work in- 
cludes: 


1. A bound volume of the Conference PROCEEDINGS, published 
by the Columbia University Press and regularly priced at $5 (not 
included in the $3 membership). New memberships ($5 or more) 
received after October 1 will include the PROCEEDINGS of the 
following Annual Meeting instead of the one just preceding. 


2. Subscription to the Bulletin, the quarterly Conference 
house-organ, including the two special supplements (October: 
the membership directory; April: the preliminary program). 


3. Registration at the Annual Meeting for $2, the non- 
member attendance fee being $4. 


4. The right to hold office, to vote for officers and 
committee members and to help formulate Conference policies. 
(Officers and committee members are elected by the entire mem- 
bership by mail ballot; policies are adopted at the regular 
business meetings. Voting privilege begins with the second 
year of contimous membership.) ; 


5. The member's name, address and professional affilia- 
tion listed in the October supplement. of the Bulletin -- the 
only published national current list of individuals and 
agencies actively serving the cause of social work. 


Membership Anniversary 


A membership covers a full year beginning with the first 
of the quarter in which the membership is initially received. 
For example, if a membership is received during January, 
February or March of 1947, it expires on January 1, 1948; if 
received during April, May or June of 1947 it expires on April 
1, 1948; etc. 


Memberships (except the $3 class) received prior to Octo- 
ber 1 include a copy of the current PROCEEDINGS. That is, if a 
membership is received between October 1, 1946 and October l, 
1947, the member will receive a copy of the 1947 PROCEEDINGS. 
If received after October 1, 1947 and before October 1, 1948 
he will receive a copy of the 1948 PROCEEDINGS. (This regula- 
tion is necessitated by the fact that the order for the number 
of ss to be printed mst be given to the printer by Octo- 
ber l. 


Quotas 


In order that each Area Committee be responsible for its 
proportionate share in membership promotion, we suggest quotas 
for total membership in the calendar year for each Area. Be- 
cause there is a wide range in fees according to the class of 
membership - the quotas are set up in the monetary value of 
the memberships. 


Total membership quota in Area 
1947 $ 
1948 
1949 3 


A careful estimate of the potential membership on the 
national level is made at the time the national goal is deter- 
mined and the suggested Area quotas are determined according 
to a ratio of the mmber of active members in the Area during 
the calendar year, to the specific national membership goal. 
The suggested Area quota is then adjusted according to a care- 
ful estimate of potential members in the Area, and other speci- 
fic local factors. For instance, an Area in close proximity of 
a recent annual meeting would be expected to secure fewer new 
memberships, while an Area near the city of a forthcoming annual 
meeting would be expected to gain more new memberships. 


In every instance an attempt is made to suggest a fair 
quota in line with a careful estimate of the potential members 
in the Area. It is not our intention to ask any Area Committee 
to attempt an impossible task. The quotas suggested by the 
national office are not final until approved by the local Area 
Committees. In some instances the quotas originally suggested 
may be too high and in other instances too low. In all instances 
quotas will be adjusted by mtual agreement between the Area Com- 
mittee and the national office. 


Membership Card 


When the membership fee is received at the Conference office, 
a membership card is mailed to the member, usually within the next 
several days. This card serves as the official receipt, but the 
Membership Chairman and his co-workers may give the member a 
temporary receipt for the membership fee if one is requested. 


A Word of Caytion 


_ In the past there has been confusion in respect to member- 
ship and the non-member attendance fee at the Annual Meeting. 
For future reference a few statements concerning this matter 


are given here. 


Eve pays an attendance fee at the Annual Meeting. 
Members of the Conference, certain designated representatives 
of member agencies, authorized students, and those registering 
just for one day .... each pays an attendance fee of $2. All 
others pay an attendance fee of $4. Each year a mumber of the 
people who pay this $4 non-member attendance fee believe that 
such fee includes Conference membership. It doesn't. It is 
only the fee they paid, as non-members, to attend the sessions 
of the Anmual Meeting. The Membership Chairman and those who 
serve on his committee should make every effort to prevent 
confusion regarding this matter. 


Likewise, it should always be made clear that the member- 
ship fee does not include registration at the Anmal Meeting. 
Disregarding the class of membership a person holds ($3 or $5), 
he pays an attendance fee of $2 at the Annual Meeting. Attend- 
ance fees are accepted in advance but only directly through the 
national office and Membership Committee members should not be 
concerned about this fee. 


Suggested Procedures 


Renewal Memberships 


A renewal membership is one that was active last year and 
is contimed, or renewed, for this year. 


The Conference office makes the initial approach for 
renewal memberships. At least five reminders are mailed at 
monthly intervals before the membership is referred to the 
Area Committee for further follow-up: In the fall, usually 
around October 1, the Area Membership Committee is called 
upon to help secure the renewals that have not been received 
at the office by that date. At that time each Membership 
Chairman receives a file card for each delinquent membership 
in his Area. In many cases a personal contact by the chair- 
man or a member of his committee will secure the renewal of 
that membership. Only when these cards are received, however, 
should the Committee be concerned with securing renewal mem- 
berships. 


All renewals are automatically credited to the quota 
of the Area. : 


New Memberships 


A new membership is one which was not active during the 
preceding year. (Some people maintain a membership for several 
years and then let it lapse. When they again submit a member- 
ship fee they are classed as new members, however, because they 
were not active last year.) 


Occasionally, new memberships are received at the office 
or at the registration desk at the Anmual Meeting. In most 
cases, however, new memberships are obtained through personal 
interview by the members of the local Committee. 


One proven method for successful Committee action is the 
use of a carefully constructed "prospect list." The membership 
lists of the A.A.S.W. chapters, the Council of Social Agencies, 
social work clubs, agency staffs and boards, and other appro- 
priate lists of names of individuals and agencies in the Area, 
make valuable lists of prospective new members. Duplications 
should be eliminated of course, as well as the names of those 
who currently hold Conference membership. A personal approach 
to those listed on such a carefully prepared prospect list has 
produced results quicker and easier than any other method that 
has been used by local Committees. The Conference office urges 
each Committee to earnestly consider making up such a prospect 
list for its own Area. 


New memberships are welcome every day of the year. It is 
strongly recommended, however, that definite and concerted effort 
in securing new memberships be given by the Committee during an 
appropriate period in the spring and again in the fall. The work 
of the Committee will thereby be concentrated in two relatively 
brief periods during the year. 


Membership Memo 


Membership Chairmen and General Chairmen will receive 
regularly a report of progress and suggestions of procedure in 
the form of a Memo issued by the Conference office. At least 
twice a year a complete report of all Areas will be given. 


Reports to Chairmen 


Once each month, except May and August, a report on each 
membership received for the Area during that month will be sent 
to the Area Membership Chairman. This report will be on a 3"x5" 
file card for each membership. The card will show the name and 
address of the member, whether it is new or renewal, the amount 
of membership, and the date of expiration. This will give each 
Membership Chairman a file of all memberships that have come in 
from his Area. 


Contimous Membership 


It is desirable to emphasize the importance of contimous 
year-in and year-out support of the Conference through member- 
ship. The National Conference is made possible by such con- 
timous support, not by the casual attendance fees paid when 
attending the Annual Meeting. If we tried to support the Con- 
ference on the basis of attendance fees at the Annual Meeting 
only, these fees would have to be about $10 per person. Growth 
and strength will come to the Conference only by widening the 
base of its support. By expanding our micleus of continuous 
memberships, the Conference will reach its present goal of 
12,000 members. 
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Responsibilities of Interpretation Chairman 


Purpose 


Effective social work interpretation does not just happen. 
It is the result of careful preparation of appropriate material 
by experienced publicists. Each year the Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference provides a wealth of material for interpret- 
ing social work to the Nation -- material that is available from 
no other source. The Interpretation Chairman is responsible for 
helping the Conference office to make good use of this material. 
Serving as a local center of information about the Conference, 
he assists in securing publicity announcing the Annual Meeting 
and preparing the way for local coverage of the Meeting through 
press releases issued directly to the larger newspapers and the 
wire services. 


The Conference plans to eventually build up a year-around 
interpretation program, making this material available to local 
groups for tie-up with local interpretation programs. When this 
is developed, the Interpretation Chairman will help to introduce 
thie service to his Area. 


It is hoped that by such activities carried on in a hundred 
or more local areas, the whole field of social work will be more 
intelligently and effectively interpreted to the Nation. 


Suggested Procedures 


1. Announcing Annual Meeting. Early in February, each 
Interpretation Chairman will receive on his order a supply of 
the Preliminary Announcements of the Annual Meeting, an attrac- 
tively printed folder describing in general the approaching 
meeting. It will be his job to distribute these folders as 
widely throughout the Area as possible. Later, several general 
news releases may be sent from the Conference office telling of 
the Anmal Meeting. The Interpretation Chairman should see that 
these releases are given to the local papers in his Area. 


2. Annual Meeting Releases. From copies of speeches 
secured in advance, a s of experienced publicists make up a 
series of press releases on the most prominent topics and speakers 
of the Annual Meeting program. These releases are written in 
newspaper style and are mimeographed in ready-to-use form. They 
are mailed several days ahead of the release date. In the. past, 

@ good number of the larger papers have used them as special dis- 
patches, having received them direct from the Conference Press 


Service. 
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The Interpretation Chairman should make preparations with the 
newspapers in his Area for favorable reception of these releases. 
Each Chairman will have to work out the matter in respect to his 
own situation -- his usual relationship with the press, the best 
method of getting the releases to the editor's desk, etc. Only 
by having such a local interested person will these releases ap- 
proach their ultimate usefulness. 


3. Year-around Prog Recently the Conference has been 
experimenting with specia srese releases of Annual Meeting mate- 
rial designed for local tie-up throughout the year. Grouped by 
subject matter into several main topics, this material can be 
applied in many ways to local social work activities. This is 
designed as a service for use locally and credit need not be given 
to the National Conference unless it is thought desirable to give 
authenticity to the statements quoted in the articles. These re- 
leases have been found to be useful by a mumber of local interpre- 
tation people and it is believed that great potentialities lie in 
this direction. 


As this part of the Conference program is expanded, the In- 
terpretation Chairman could serve as a clearing center in his Area 
for such releases. He could distribute releases of certain sub- 
ject matter to the appropriate agencies as well as let the Con- 
ference know of any special local need for material that has not 
been released to date. Through close cooperation he could be of 
invaluable assistance to the Conference in developing this eats 
around phase of the interpretation program. 
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Responsibilities of the Nominations Chairman 


ose 


The responsibility of the Nominations Chairman is to secure suggestions 
of persons whose abilities would make them particularly valuable as officers 
or committee members of the Conference. 


During recent years, a selected list of Conference members in more than 
100 centers of social work have been asked to confer with their local asso- 
ciates and submit names for the consideration of the Committee on Nominations. 
There has been built up in the Conference office an active current file of 
nearly 600 names of persons suggested by the Conference membership for nomina- 
tion to some Conference office or committee. We need to keep this list alive 
and have regularly organized channels for sending this information to the of- 
fice. This strengthens the available resources from which the Committee on 
Nominations and the President can secure information when making nominations 
or appointments. It is desirable so far as possible to see that there is 
not only geographical representation on committees but also that the contri- 
bution of various functional, racial and religious interests may be used. 


Suggested Procedures 


Early in the Conference year the Nominations Chairman will receive a 
supply of forms on which suggestions for Conference officers and committee 


members are to be submitted. On receipt of these forms the Nominations 
Chairman should prepare to get such suggestions from the Conference members 
in his Area. A sample form is included in this handbook. 


These report forms are designed to give as much information about 
the person that you are suggesting as possible and as will be useful to the 
Committee on Nominations. Please make your information as complete as ios 
sible. It is important that we have not only the name o e persons 
their address, affiliation, a statement of qualifications and recommenda- 
tions, and an indication from you as to what committee or office in the 
Conference for which you are suggesting them. Few people have equal quali- 
fications for serving in any capacity in the Conference organization. The 
Committee on Nominations is dependent on this information in arriving at 
its judgments and decisions. It can not and ought not to limit its nomi- 
nations only to persons known personally to members of the Committee. If 
several people cooperate in making a suggestion the mumber should be indi- 
gated on the forn. 


If your Area is large, you are at liberty to ask others to work with 
you in securing suggestions of personnel. If there are other communities 
in your Area, you will undoubtedly want to ask someone in those commnities 


to help you in securing suggestions there. 


In making suggestions you are by no means limited to people in your 
own’ commnity or Area. It is assumed that most of your suggestions will 
be persons who live and work in your particular section but for important 
chairmanship or officership you are at liberty to suggest any member of 
the Conference regardless of where they live and work. 
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There are various ways by which suggestions of personnel may be se- 
cured. As time goes on, you will no doubt develop your own method for 
carrying on this work. However some suggestions may be helpful. 


It is suggested that: 


1. At social work meetings or gatherings, let it be known that you are 
responsible for sending in suggestions of personnel to the Conference office. 


2. Where it is impossible to reach people through meetings, they may 
be reached by correspondence if an adequate explanation is made. 


3. You call together a group which represents the various fields of 
social work who can give thoughtful discussion to the personnel that might 


be suggested. 


4. You remember to reach those in both public and private social work 
and younger and older workers. 


5. It should be remembered that the general policy is to nominate or 
appoint persons who are members of the Conference or at least on the board 
or staff of member agencies. 


The attached memorandum relative to the Committee on Nominations of the 
National Conference of Social Work will answer many questions concerning the 
constitution, function, policies and procedures of the Committee on Nomina- 


tions. 
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MEMORANDUM RELATIVE TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON NOMINATIONS, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


How Constituted 


The Committee on Nominations of the National Conference of Social 
Work is provided for and goverried by the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Conference. It consists of twenty-one members serving terms of three 
years, seven being elected each year by vote of the Conference members. 
The Chairman of the Committee is appointed each year by the President of 
the Conference from the group of Committee members serving their third 
year. 


The Function of the Committee 


The Committee on Nominations is responsible for preparing a list of 
nominees to be presented to the Executive Committee for election at the 


Annual Meeting. Nominations mst be presented as follows: 
1) one or more candidates for president for a term of one year. 


2) one or more candidates for first, second and third vice presi- 


dents, terms of one year. 


3) at least fourteen candidates for the Executive Committee of 
whom seven will be elected for terms of three years. 


4) at least fourteen candidates for members of the Committee on 
Nominations, of whom seven will be elected for terms of three 


years. 


one or more candidates for chairman and vice-chairman of 
each of the twelve Sections of the Conference for terms of 
one year. (The sections are Section I - Social Case Work, 
Section II - Child Care, Section III - Delinquency, 
Section IV - The Aged, Section V - Social Group Work, 
Section VI - Commnity Organization and Planning, 

Section VII = Public Welfare, Section VIII - Health, 
Section IX = Mental Health, Section X - Industrial and 
Economic Problems, Section XI = Methods of Social Action, 
Section XII - Administration. ) 


at least six candidates for members of each Section Committee, 
of whom three will be elected for terms of three years. (The 
Constitution requires a committee of at least nine members.) 
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More than one hundred and fifty-one nominations mst be made. This 
is no small task. 


Policies 


The work of the Nominating Committee is guided by 


a) certain policies provided for by the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Conference and 


b) certain policies which have become traditional. 


The Committee on Nominations will be governed by the Constitutional 
prévisions as heretofore. It is at their discretion whether or not the 
traditional policies shall be reaffirmed or changed. These policies and 
Constitutional provisions are as follows: 


a) Constitutional provisions. 


1) 


3) 


it is discretionary with the Committee on Nominations 
whether they shall nominate one or more candidates for 
the offices of president and the three vice presidents 
of the Conference and for the offices of chairman and 
vice chairman of each of the twelve Sections. Section 
chairmen may be reelected for one term but cannot serve 
more than two successive terms. 


there mist be at least twice as many candidates nominated 
as there are vacancies to be filled in the Executive Com- 
mittee, in each of the twelve Section Committees and in 


the Committee on Nominations. 


in the case of Section Committees no person can serve as 
a member of more than one section Committee at a time. 


Traditional Policies. 


1) 


in making nominations the Committee on Nominations should 
give careful consideration to adequate representation of 
the various geographical areas of the country, functional 
field of social work and racial and religious groups with- 
in the Conference membership. 


efforts should be directed to bringing into Conference 
responsibility each year some of the new and younger 
leadership. 


as a general policy people have not been nominated to 
succeed themselves as officers or members of committees. 
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all persons nominated should be members of the Conference 
or on the staff or board of member agencies. 


except for unusual circumstances a person is not nominated 
to serve in more than one capacity in the Conference at any 
given time. 


Procedures. 


The following procedures for the Committee on Nominations are being 
followed this year. 


1) the solicitation of suggestions of personnel for the considera- 
tion of the Committee on Nominations. In addition to the usual publica- 
tion of a notice in the Conference Bulletin, the office staff will secure 
from the Conference membership definite proposals of personnel for the 
consideration of the Committee on Nominations. 


2) as these suggestions come into the office the information con- 
tained thereon, together with such other information as may be available 
in the Conference records concerning status of Conference membership, 
previous service as officers or committee members in the Conference, and 
so forth will be transferred to a record file to make them more easily 
usable by the Committee on Nominations. The staff eliminates from the 


working file the names of persons who could not qualify because of non- 
membership in the Conference. However, all suggestions received from 
the field or from members of the Committee will be kept for the inspec- 
tion of the Committee on Nominations. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


We suggest for the consideration of the appropriate nominating committee or appointing officer of the 
Conference for service in the Conference as checked below: 


Section VIII—HEALTH . 
Chairman 
Vice Chairman 
Committee Member 


Section IX—MENTAL HEALTH 
Chairman 
Vice Chairman 
Committee Member 


Section X—INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


Chairman 
Vice Chairman 
Committee Member 


Section XI—MeEtuHops or SociaL ACTION 
Chairman 
Vice Chairman 
Committee Member 


Section XII—ADMINISTRATION 
Chairman 
Vice Chairman 
Committee Member 


(Signed) 


(Date) 
(Over) 


PLEASE FILL IN QUALIFICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ON BACK OF THIS SHEET. 


Section VI—CoMMUNTITY ORGANIZATION ANZ 
Section I—SoctaL Cas—E WorK 
Section III —Dsunquency 
Section IV—Tue 
Section V—Group Work 


Why we believe the person named on the other side of this page might be considered by the Committee on 
Nominations for service on the committee checked. 


Particular abilities 


Previous and present committee service held in other organizations 


| e 
® 
Positions held in social work 


XUM 


April 18, 1956 
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Guiding Principles and Policies Relating to Discrimination 
Annual Forum - NCSW Re 


Membership Vote 


In 1946, the membership of the Conference voted (77%) for Policy A that 
"The Conference shall rotate its annual forums in a predetermined order, among 
a number of established areas, with a view to reaching the 'maximum number of 
social workers, public officials, and socially minded citizens who are concerned 
with social welfare'; endeavoring wherever possible to secure progressive com- 
promises with respect to discrimination; but never meeting in a city where the 
sessions of the Annual Forum and access thereto will be subject to discriminatory 


practices". 


The balance of the membership voted (23%) for Policy B, "The Conference 
shall hold its Annual Forums only in those cities where the hotels will accommodate 
Negro members without discrimination whatsoever, " 


In this Vote, the members of the Conference as individuals and collectively 
went on record against social discrimination, 


During the past seven years the Executive Committee has followed the 
policy of selecting cities where there is complete equality of treatment (housing, 
food, and meeting rooms) for all attenders in the facilities and services used by 
the Conference, i.e. hotels, auditorium and other buildings. It has endeavored to 
secure a maximum degree of equality of the other facilities in the forum city. 


Present Principles and Procedures 


To implement the present policy, the Conference has followed the 
following principles and procedures: 


1, The NCSW staff shall undertake to secure written assurance 
that all attenders at the Annual Forum will receive equal treat- 
ment in respect to facilities and services agreed upon by the 
two organizations, 


The Convention Bureau shall assume responsibility for securing 
acceptance by the auditorium and cooperating hotels. 


The local Sponsoring Committee shall act on behalf of the NCSW 
in investigating alleged discriminations and in counselling aggrieved 


attenders. 


The Conference staff shall assume responsibility for liaison with 
the Convention Bureau on all alleged discriminations in the facilities 


included in the agreement, 


Administration and Relationships at Annual Forum 


The NCSW staff and the Local Sponsoring Committee shall exchange 
all available data and the responsibilities and relationships shall be as follows: 


1, All aggrieved attenders and alleged discriminatory acts are 
to be referred to the Executive desk at Registration and Informa- 


tion, 


A written signed report of the alleged incident is requested from 
the complainant. 


The incident is reported immediately to the Convention Bureau 
if it has occurred in a facility included in our agreement, The 
Bureau is expected to investigate and report back to the desig- 
nated NCSW staff member. 


The NCSW staff member shall inform the aggrieved attender of 
the findings and decision. If the individual is not satisfied with 
either the result or the report, the staff member shall refer 
the individual to the special committee. 


Individuals reporting incidents in restaurants and facilities 
not included in our agreement shall be told about the NCSW 
concern about this problem and the individual will be referred 
to the special committee if he wishes to discuss the matter 


further. 


“*BNOLLGYD NMO ANOA OL HOIHM NO SLUZSNI 
NIW 1d ONISN ‘LNAWZONYUUY NMO 
OL NOA FZIGYNA SAXAZGNI IYWNOILLYN 
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DRAFT 
September 23, 1957 


Composite Summary Report of Major Projects 
NCSW Annual Forums - 1953-1957 


Major Purposes 


The major purpose of this report is to present available data relating to 
two questions: 


l. Who attends the Annual Forum? > 
2. What do attenders think of the Annual Forum? 


General Information Available - 1953-1957 


In 1953 a general plan for the evaluation of the Annual Forum was initiated and 
special attention was given to these two questions. Therefore, the following 
major projects were authorized and have been completed: 


1, 1953 Cleveland Annual Forum - Operation Q (included 90% of attenders) 


Purpose: To provide information about the attenders and 
some of their reasons for attending the Annual 
Forum, 


2. 1954 Atlantic City Annual Forum - Operation qm} (included 2389 responses 
or 55. 9% attending two selected periods during Annual Forum) 


Pur pose: To secure information on why individuals attended 
meetings on Monday and Wednesday planned by 
NCSW Section and Common Service Committees, 
and how they evaluate these meetings. 


3. 1955 San Francisco Annual Forum - Operation QM? (included 1706 responses 
or 49.2% attending two selected periods during Annual Forum) 


Purpose; Same as QM!, 


4, 1956 St. Louis Annual Forum - Operation QM3 (included responses from 
1755 different attenders or 41% of the total Annual Forum registration, 


Pur pose: Same as om!, 


5. 1957 Philadelphia Annual Forum - NCSW Program Leaders" Evaluation 
{included 150 or 62% responses on 68 or 89% of the meetings. ) 


Purpose: To secure information from program leaders on the 
strengths and weaknesses of the meetings planned and 
conducted by the NCSW Program Committee, exclusive 
of General Sessions. 


ave 
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6, 1957 Philadelphia Annual Forum - Brainstorming Session in Improving 
the Annual Forum (included 300 individuals who attended session planned 
by Common Service Committee on Planning Meetings in Social Welfare, 
465 suggestions were recorded). 


Purpose; To secure suggestions from attenders on how to improve 
the Annual Forum, 


7. Annual Forum 1953-1957 (exception 1954 Atlantic City) Registration 
Analysis (included all official registrants) 


Purpose; To secure data regarding the geographical distribution of 
registrants, 


Although additional projects were completed during the last five years, 
only the results of these seven major projects will be presented to shed 
some light on attenders and their evaluations of the Annual Forum, It 
should be kept in mind that the projects in 1954 to 1956 (Operation QMs) 
were partial studies, i.e. attenders at NCSW meetings held in two selected 
periods of the eighteen morning and afternoon periods during the Annual 
Forum, 


Who attends the Annual Forum? 


Our most comprehensive picture of attendance was secured at the 1953 _ 
(Cleveland) Annual Forum, The findings may be summarized as follows; 


1. Occupational Classification 


Of the 4698 attenders reporting, the occupational breakdown included: 


Table I- Occupation Classification 1953 Cleveland Annual Forum 


Occupation 


Employed in social welfare, 8&8. 8 
Other occupations, including laymen,..........6... 5.8 
Students... 5.4 


Later studies in 1954, 1955 and 1956 did not include data regarding the 
percentage of lay attendance, There is some evidence that more laymen 
are — Forum in recent years - but the percentage would 
not 


¥ 


2. Auspices of Agency 


The 88.8% who reported that they were employed in social welfare repre- 
sented 4175 persons, The auspices of their agencies were indicated as 
follows; 


Table II - Auspices of Agency of Attenders - 1953 Cleveland Annual Forum 


Auspices 
Voluntary. 66, 
Sectarian 17.6 
Non-Sectarian 0 
Governmental 37.5 


Others (and no report) 1.9 


Representatives from governmental agencies in attendance at the two 
selected periods (Operation QM) represented 47, 6% of the total responses 
in 1955 (San Francisco) and 43, 4% in 1956 (St. Louis). 


3. Specialty 


Specialty in social work was difficult to classify, In 1953 (Cleveland) one 
out of eight attenders checked more than one specialty, Others did not find 
their specialty listed and they checked "other", In the following tabulation 
each specialty was counted whether checked alone or with another, 


Table IN - Specialty of Attender - 1953 Cleveland Annual Forum 
Specialty 

/ Child Velfare 22.4 
» Group Work and Recreation 15.4 
Family Service 13.5 
» Medical social work 12.8 
Community Or ganization 12.6 
. Mental Health Services 12,6 
» Income Maintenance 4 9.6 
¢ Research 2.9 
¢ School social work 2.7 
Other 11,3 


fe 
Among the others were a variety of persons such as teachers, administrators, 


12 clergy, ‘probation,’ correctional and rehabilitation workers. 
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In the subsequent studies, i.e, 1954-56, there is evidence that in general, 
these percentages represent the composition in attendance during these 
years with the exception of an increase in income maintenance workers 
(public assistance and welfare multiple). In 1955 (San Francisco) for 
example, the percentage was 20.2%, and in 1956 (St. Louis) it was approxi- 
mately 12%, There is some evidence that there was a decrease in the group 
work-recreation, and community or ganization w workers. ae 


Position 


Percentages in the following chart are based on 4174 employed registrants 
at the 1953 Annual Forum; 


able IV - Positions of Attenders - 1953 Cleveland Annual Forum 


Position 


Administrators 
Practitioners 
Supervisors 
Consultants 
Teachers 
Others 


In 1954 (Atlantic City) the administrators still led among attenders, but they 
dropped from 36, 8% in Cleveland to 31, 5% in Atlantic City, In 1955 (San 
Francisco), the practitioners led among attenders with 35. 4%, while the 
administrators dropped from 31% in Atlantic City to 28, 9% in San Francisco, 
In 2956 (St. Louis}, the pattern followed the previous year with practitioners 
topping the list with administrators second, In 1956, 31% were practitioners 
and 28, 8 were administrators, 


Geographical Representation 


Represented among the registrants in 1953 were four out of five of the 168 
U. S. metropolitan areas, 46 of the 48 states and the District of Columbia, 
four U. S. territories, 3 Canadian provinces and 18 foreign countries, 


Recent registration analyses made give support to the above geographical 
representation. The local and state attendances vary considerably, however, 
For example, the maximum and minimum registrations of ten states reveal: 


19 
é 
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Table V - Maximum and Minimum Attendances by States - 1948-1957 


Maximum 


1, * california 3139 
2. Illinois 2676 
3. New York 1696 
4, * Penns ylvania 1598 
5. “Ohio 1417 
6, * Missouri 900 
7. Michigan 407 
8 Wisconsin 370 
9. Indiana 325 
10. Minnesota 272 


6. Geographic Level of Agency Operation 


The employed workers reported on the geographic level of operation of their 
agencies: 


Table VI - Geographic Level of Agency Operation of Attenders - 1953 Cleveland 
Annual Forum 


Level 

Local 56.9 
State or District : 24, 4 
National or Regional 13.2 
International 5.5 


In 1954 (Atlantic City) the percentage of individuals from the local level was 
estimated at 63, 4%, with decreases noted in national-regional and international. 
In 1955 (San Francisco) representation at the local level increased to 66, 7%. 
However, in 1956 (St. Louis) close to one-half of the attenders represented 
agencies operating on the District, State, National and International level, In 
1955 only about one-third operated at one of these levels, It is the local or 
neighborhood level that has decreased from 58, 5% to 45. 2%. 


‘ Summary of Data on - Who Attends the Annual Forum 


1, Are predominately employed in social welfare; 


2. Include a substantial representation from governmental agencies and various 
sectarian groups; 


5 
Minimum 
57 
164 
273 
46 
52 
42 
57 
| 26 
17 
59 
| 
XUM 
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3. Represent all areas of social work practice, with the largest numbers 
in income maintenance and child welfare specialties; 


4, Include the practitioner group as the largest group attending the Annual 
Forum, but the administrators are a close second; 


5. Represent a wide geographical area and represents all geographical 
levels of operation, 


D. What do Attenders Think of the Annual Forum? 


Operation QM conducted in 1954, 1955 and 1956 was designed specifically 

to secure data on this question, In 1957 (Philadelphia) Project V - Program 
Leaders’ Evaluation, and Project VI - Brainstorming Session were designed 
designed to supplement the data collected in the previous projects, 


1, Why Attend? 


One of the biggest questions for the conference planner is "Why do people 
attend?" Twelve reasons were listed on the questionnaire for the 
attender to check two major reasons. These reasons were selected from 
previous studies designed with an open-end question, The following table 
summarizes in percentages the responses for a three-year period 1954-1956, 


lrabie Vil - Reasons Why Aitenders Cameto the Meetings, by Year & Forum Location 


Year and Location 


hesean for Attending Atlantic City SanFrancisco St. Louis 
1954 1955 1956 


Lvead Social and Economic 
To hear pros and cons of issues 4.0 5.9 


neric Social Welfare 
To continue professional education 
To get information on another field 


pecialized Interests 
To stay up in my field of interest 
To answer job problems 


iscellaneous Reasons 
To hear a particular speaker 
To get a lift 
Will report meetings back to agency 
All other reasons 


13.9 14,0 

16,1 18, 0 

6.4 3.6 6. 4 

3. 6 6.4 

1.7 2.8 2.1 

3.5 2.8 2.9 

i 
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The above table indicates that attenders came to NCSW meetings for various 
@ . reasons, The first four most frequently mentioned were: 


1, To continue their own professional education; 

2. To get information regarding another field; 

3. To keep in touch with modern thought in their field of specialization; 
4. To get specific help or answers to problems on the job, 


2. How do Attenders and Program Leaders rate NCSW Meetings? 


The summary of ratings are shown in the following table; 


bal Vili - Summary of Ratings Based on Percent of Meetings for the Three 
Years, 1954, 55,56 (This composite includes 55 NCSW Meetings 
ating Areas Rated 
Overall Physical Audibility of Competence 
Arrangements 5 r of Speaker 
TOTAL: 100, 0% 100.0% 0% 100, 0% 
xcellent 20 7 49 60 
@ od 41 40 
verage 2 25 
elow Average il - - 
oor 5 


Attenders rated very few meetings average, below average or poor. They gave 
the widest range of variation to "physical arrangements", Physical arrange- 
ments were rated the lowest by attenders, 


In 1957 (Philadelphia), the program leaders rated 23, 4% of the meetings as 
excellent, which is approximately the same percentage rated by the attenders 
in previous years, However, the program leaders rated only 54.7% or a 
drop of 23, 3% of the meetings as good, They rated a much larger percentage 
of meetings average, i.e, 18. 8% or an increase of 16, 8% and 3, 2% of the 

were rated below average or poor, in contrast to the attenders who did not 
tate any meetings in these categories. It must be kept in mind that the ratings 
by the attenders covered the period 1954-56, while the rating by the program 
leaders was concerned only with the 1957 Philadelphia Annual Forum, 


3. What are the Strong and Weak Points of the NCSW Meetings? 


‘@ _ The strong and weak points of the NCSW meetings are shown in the two follow- 
ing tables; 


= IX - Strong Points Which Contributed to the Achievement of Meetings’ 
Purposes - Philadelphia, May, 1957 
e 


etings achieved its points of purpose because: Number of Meetings 


There was comprehensive coverage of the topic......... 21 
Because of the floor discussion it stimulated ........... 19 
The points emphasized were well stated and integrated.. 17 
No reason given but nevertheless it did..........sec00. 16 
The program leaders worked well together, ..........+0+ 15 
Because of the apparent attentiveness of the audience.... 11 
Program leaders were well-informed and experienced... 10 
The topic material was related in termns of work setting... 10 


TOTAL 119 


Table X - Weak Points Which Contributed to the Failure of Meetings to Achieve 


Their Purposes as Reported by Program Leaders, Philadelphia, May, 1957 


jMeeting failed its objectives becauses Number of Meetings 


Not enough time for papers or floor discussion .....0..e-¢ 

The paper was incomplete and gaps were left in 

the PrESENtation 
Physical arrangements being poor were a deterrent ....... 
Subject was too broad and not specific enough ..ccscccceces 

Lack of leadership in discussion ..ccscccccccssccccccccecs 
The program leaders were poorly prepared eeeeecessececce 
7. The presentation was too theoretical ...ccccccsccecccccsese 
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3. How Adequate has the Form of Organization Been? 


Replies as to the form of organi-ation are shown in the following table: 


XI, _- Number of Stated Changes in Form of by Program 
iLeaders, Philadelphie, May, 1957 


ested Changes: , Number 


1, Discussion by audience should be planned part of program 12 
A less number of papers because there is usually not 

Open Glocussion Of 168008 
A less number of speakers because there is usually not 

A less number of 2 
Panel discussions instead of speeches.......ccceesccscseesse 2 


TOTAL 29 


At the Philadelphia Annual Forum, 1957, approximately 85% of the program 
leaders made no suggestions for changes in the form of organization. Only 
one out of every four meetings were reported as having needed some kind 
of change in form of presentation. 


The Brainstorming Session in Philadelphia produced 465 suggestions with 
108 concerned with the organizational improvement of the forum, The 
summary of the suggestions relating to the form of organization is presented 
below; 


Laie XII- Suggestions at the Philadelphia Annual Forum, 1957 


estions; 


Meetings 
cc 
Conduct of meetings. 
Other suggestions. 


TOTAL 


| 
pug Number 
44 
2. 18 
10 
9 
5. 8 
8 
7 
8. 4 
108 
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5. What do Attenders and Program Leaders Think of the Discussion Time 
Allocation? 


~ 


The data based on 34 meetings secured in 1954 and 1955 in Ope ration QM 
is summarized below: 


Table XIII - Time Allocated for Speakers, Discussants and Floor Discussion 
ated by Attenders, 1954 and i955 (Percent of Attenders)} 


Allocation - Too Much Just Enough Too Little 
1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 


21.5 99 70.4 76.3 13.8 
loor Discussion....... 2.4 1.5 63,1 45.5 35. 


Attenders, as indicated in our QM studies tend to want more time for floor 
discussion, In 1955, there appeared to be more satisfaction regarding the 
time for floor discussion, 


Program leaders, on the other hand, pointed out the need for more time for 
the presentation of manuscripts, as well as for discussion, Program leaders 
also stressed the value for discussion in facilitating better meetings. 


6, What Aspects of the Annual Forum Need Improvement? 


The suggested improvements received from attenders during the Brainstorm- 
ing Session in Philadelphia are indicated below; 


rie XIV - Suggested Improvements as Indicated by Attenders Brainstorming} 


ession - Philadel iphia Annual Forum, !957 
larea of Improvement Number Per Coal 


Physical arrangements, 212 
cc 90 


TOTAL 465 


oor WwW 


= 
“ 

> 
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Of the 465 suggestions presented by the attenders at the Brainstorming 
Session in Philadelphia, 1957 45, 6% were for needed improvement in the 
© area of physical arrangements, 


In Philadelphia the evaluation study of 1957, the program leaders of 68 
NCSW meetings made 231 suggestions for improvement of the Annual 
Forum, 


1, 42% of all suggestions were made regarding physical arrangements; 


2. 15.2% of all suggestions were for better planning in relation to the 
amount of time available for meetings; 


3. 10% of all suggestions were for changes in form of organization, 


7, Summary of Date on - What do Attenders Think of the Annual Forum? 
The following conclusions are based on the QM studies of 1954, 1955 and 1956; 


[Table X¥ - Summary of Conclusions from Studies QM 1954, 1955, 1956 


Conclusions 1954 1955 1956 


PROGRAM CONTENT 
Attenders like the subjects chosen for discussion... x x 
Attenders rated almost all speakers very high...... Xx x 
Attenders want more time to discuss issues for 
themselves but no change in organization........ xX x Xx 


ARRANGEMENTS 
Attenders dislike heavy smoking in small meeting 
TOOTS, x 
Attenders dislike noise made by other rooms and 
late COMETS, x 
Attenders were dissatisfied with physical arrangements 


The program leaders conclusion may be summarized as follows: 


1, Physical arrangements were the largest single area in need of improvement, 
Physical arrangements were, without question, the major non-program 
criticism, This was considered a contributing factor to the failure of some 
meetings to achieve the optimum of success, 


. 2 Noise from halls and other rooms were commonly reported, Often the 
} shape of the room caused some difficulty in holding floor discussion, Some 
rooms just did not fit the size of the audience, The greatest single criticism 
was noise, 
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3. Discussion and participation by the audience seemed to appear as a 
major factor determining the success cf meetings. Floor discussion 
seems to make the difference from being just a good meeting and just 
a mediocre meeting. 


In general, the results have been presented with a minimum of interpretation, 
It is hoped that the data will be adequate, together with the available individual re- 
ports for appropriate committees within the Conference to reach suitable conclusions, 
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Preface 


This study is the product of many hours of work, At the time, it seemed 
that each step was more difficult than the previous one, However, look- 
ing back, the most difficult problems were in working out the classes 
and in the actual writing of the study. 


In reference to the latter problem, I found my limited knowledge of the 
Conference to be a primary factor inthe writing of the analysis, There- 
fore, it is my hope that the Conference can use the data in the study 
for further analysis and interpretations 


I em certain the project has been a learning experience, It is for the 
Conference to decide whether the study is of some value to them, 


My appreciation is extended to John Behling and Merris Cornell for their 
help and encouragement, and to Mr, Joe Hoffer for his interest in the study, 


D. Fe 
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STUDY OF COMMENTS ON BALLOTS OF VOTE 
TO INCREASE DUES OF NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE, 1957 


ORIGIN OF STUDY 


The study originated as an expression by Joe R, Hoffer, 


Executive Secretary of the National Conference on Social Welfare, 


of his concern that the conference staff did not have the time 


available to make an analysis of the comments on the ballots of 


Merriss Cornell, professor of 


the vote on increasing dues. 


research and statistics at the School of Social Administration, 


Ohio State University, and chairman of the Teller's Committee of 


the Conference, suggested a graduate student, or students, might 


do a study and analysis of the comments on the ballots as a special 


research project. 


The study is a result of the concern of Mr. Hoffer for the 


need of an analysis of the comments and his acceptance of Professor 


Cornell's suggestion. 


PURPOSE 


The primary purpose of this study is to make an analysis of 


‘the comments on the ballots of the recent vote by members of the , 


National Conference on Social Welfare on whether the organization 


should increase their dues, The interpretation presented in this 


The Analysis should order the comments to 


study will be limited, 


yield meaningful information concerning the members’ opinion on 


the increase of dues. The interpretation will be limited to the 
It is hoped that the 


relationships within the data of the study. 


q 


National Conference on Social Welfare can further interpret the 


findings of this study by relating the data of the study to other 
(1) 


The study is an attempt to arrange the various comments into 


knowledge or data. 


Hopefully the study satisfies the 


classifiable and useable data, 


criteria of good research techniques dealing with the precision, 


reliability, and relevance of the data and their analysis. (2) 


METHODOLOGY 


The ballot used in the National Conference on Social Welfare 


vote on whether to raise dues had minimum structure, There was 


a statement of the proposal to increase dues with appropriate 


spaces for the members to vote for or against the issue, In 


addition, there was a section at the bottom of the ballots which 


was entitled, "Comments:". (3) Thus, the ballot was also an 


open-end questionnaire, which permitted the members to comment on 


the proposed increase in dues in terms of their own frame of 


reference, thereby, providing information concerning their think- 


ing, opinions, and feelings toward the issue. 


However, the fact that members were able to express themselves 


freely created many problems in the analysis of the comments, 


Jahoda, Marie, Morton Deutsch, and Stuart W,. Cook, Research 
Methods in Social Relations, (New York: Dryden , 1951), 
Volume I, page 252. 


Goode, William J., and Paul RB, Hatt, Methods in Social Research, 
(New York: McGraw-Hill), page 313. 


See Appendix A for sample ballot. 
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Categories had to be created, and the comments coded into one of 


CX the categories, (4) 


According to Goode and Hatt, there are five major steps to be 
followed in classifying and coding comments of this type. (5) 

1 - CLARIFY WHAT IT IS THAT IS DESIRED FROM THE MATERIALS, 

The purpose of the section on the ballot entitled, "Comments:", 


was to elict responses of the members voting and to permit the 
members to express their feelings, opinions, and thoughts 
concerning the increase in dues, Therefore, it was desirable 
that the materials reveal the feelings, opinions, and thoughts 


of the members in relationship to the issue. 


2 -.STUDY THE COMPLETED SCHEDULES CAREFULLY. This was 


accomplished by reading all the ballots when first received 
from the National Conference on Social Welfare and by studying 
the ballots many times while trying to work out the classes 
and to code all of the comments. 

3 - WORK OUT THE CLASSES AND INDICATORS OF THE CLASSES, The 


ballots were easily put into the three obvious classes, those 


with a negative vote, and those on which no vote was indicated, 
A majority of the comments divided themselves into some broad 
classifications quite clearly. For instance, many members 
commented on the affect of an increase in dues and others 
offered a variety of suggestions to either cut costs or 
increase income, There were five clearly defined broad 


classifications and these became the major classes in the study. 


— 4 = Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook, op. cit., Vol. I - pages 173-175. 


5 -. Goods William J,, and Paul R, Hatt, op. cit. pages 32/- 32S, 
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However, the most difficult step in the study was the working 
out of class indicators, After several attempts, the following 
method was used, Each ballot was carefully read for content and 
then given a class or classes, if more than one thought was 
expressed, By using this method, the affirmative ballots had 44 
Classes, the negative ballots 24, and the ballots without a vote 
marked had 12, 

Two weeks after this classification was completed, it was 


repeated to check the reliability of the first classification, A 


few comments were reclassified and two classifications added, | 


The aim of the classification, at this point, was to assure 4 


precise observations and to work out classes. By using many 
detailed classifications and rechecking the first classification, | 
it is hoped that the observations were precise. Actually, the 
detailed classifications were class indicators and provided a 
means to form sub-classes for the general classes or major classes. 


4 - FIT THE CLASSES TO THE DATA. This was done by making 


a dummy table and recording under one of the five major classes 


the 82 sub-classifications., However, a few of the sub-classes 
did not fit under one of the major classes, so another class, 


simply called miscellaneous, was set up. 


After recording this process, sub-classifications were combined | 


where possible to reduce the number of sub-classes without losing | 
the feeling or thought of the comment on the ballot. This, the 
comments stating objections to the amount of proposed increase 
for one or more classes of individual membership in relation to 
the proposed increase for organization members were telescoped 


into one sub-class entitled, individual members raised out of 


proportion to organizational members, 
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By combining the original 82 sub-classifications in such a 


¢ 
manner, the number of sub=classes was reduced to 35 and placed 


This process was repeated for the purpose 


under 6 main classes, 


of reliability and several changes made, Also, at the suggestion 


of Professor Merriss Cornell, several sub-classifications originally 


placed under miscellaneous were changed to one of the main classes, 


5 = CODE ALL THE ANSWERS. Although coding of all the 


answers is listed by Goode and Hatt as the fifth step, they state 


that coding can be carried out at any phase in the study. (6) 
The first coding 


The coding of this study was done in two steps. 
made and the comments 


was worked out when the class indicators were 
The final coding was 


classified into the various sub-classes, 


accomplished by listing the sub-classes under the main classes 


on @ summary sheet and assigned code numbers, 


The comments were then tabulated by hand and tabulation 


totals made, After recording the tabulation on a dummy table, 


the data was then arranged on tables so that the data was put in 


more significant order, 


ANALYSIS 


The total number of ballots returned to the conference was 


Only 382 ballots or 14,1 ver cent of the total ballots 


2715- 


returned had comments. 


The 382 ballots with comments were the 


only ballots considered in the study. 


= 6 = Goode and Hatt, op. cit., page 316. 
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The results of the vote to increase dues are shown in Table 
1. The total yes ballots were 79.5 per cent of all ballots 
returned, the no ballots 19.9 per cent, and ballots without a 
vote .6 per cent, 

As shown in Table 2, 191 or 8.9 per cent of the yes ballots 
had comments. In comparision, 176 or 32.5 per cent of the no 
ballots expressed opinions on the issue, Although there were only 
16 ballots returned without a vote, 15 or 93.8 per cent of these 
ballots had comments. 

The distribution of ballots in the study is shown in Table 3. 
Fifty per cent of the ballots in the study are yes ballots, 46.1 
per cent no ballots, and 3.9 per cent ballots without a vote. 

There were 489 comments on the 382 ballots in the study or 
1.3 comments per ballot, as seen in Table 4. Although the yes 
ballots made up one-half of the ballots, in the study, the 213 
comments on the 191 yes ballots were only 43.5 per cent of the 
total comments studied. There were 1.1 comments per each yes 
ballot. 

In contrast to this, the 176 no ballots in the study had 
261 comments or 53.4 per cent of the comments in the study. 
Those members voting against the increase in dues expressed 1.5 
comments per ballot. 

The 15 comments of those returning a ballot without a vote 


made up only 3.1 per cent of the total comments and had 1,0 


comment per ballot. 


Table 1, Number and Percentage of Persons by 
Type on Increase of Dues, 1957 


Vote Total Per Cent of Vote 


Total Votes 
Yes, 


Without a Vote. 


Source: The Conference Bulletin; Volume 61, 
No, 23 Winter, 1958; National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare, Columbus, 0, 


Table 2, Number of Total Votes, Total Ballots with Comments and Percentage 
of Ballots with Comments in Vote in Fach Class 


Total Ballots Percentage of Ballots with 
Vote Total with Comments ____Comments_in Vote 


Total Vote 2715 382 
2158 191 
NO 541 176 
Without a Votesee 16 15 


-6 
2715 100,0 
2158 7905 
Ba. 541 19.9 
16 6 
| 
1401 
8.9 
3265 
93.8 


Table 3. Ballots with Comments by Class and Percentage 
of Ballots with Comments in Each Class 


Ballots with Percentage of Ballots 
Comments Total With Comments 
Total, 382 100.0 
191 50,0 
NO. 176 16.1 
Without a Votecece 15 3.9 


Table 4. Count of Comments on Ballots, Percentage of 
Comments, and Comments per Ballot in Each Class 


Comment Total Per Cent of § Comment Per 
Comments Ballot 


Total 489 
213 
NO 261 
Without a Vote... 15 


100.0 1.3 
4325 1.1 
5304 145 
321 7,0 


Tne study contains six major classes and 35 sub-classes. 


Each of the main classes will be considered seperately. 


1 - AFFECTS OF INCREASE IN DUES. One-third of the comments 


were concerned with the affects an increase in dues in relation 


to the conference, The largest sub-class in this class expresses 


the idea that an increase in dues means an increase in income, 


which is necessary to maintain the activities of the Conference, 


The comments included in this sub-class ranged anywhere from one 


and two word comments like "Necessary", and, "Good Idea", to 


lengthier comments of several sentences or more. The other sub- 


classes show all classes of ballots felt that an increase in dues 


would result ina lose in membership, as indicated in the following 


table, which shows the totals in this class and for each sub-class: 


WITHOUT 
A__VOTE 


~ Necessary to Maintain Conference.... 80 80 0 0 
Will Lose Membership........ 60 2 
Will Drop Membership........ 20 1 18 1 

0 


Will Change Class of Membership..... 


2 - ECONOMIC, The members commenting in this class were 


primarily thinking how an increase in dues would affect them, 


They cited the low salaries in social work and the high cost of 


living as two closely related problems of social workers today. 


Typical comments in these two sub-classes would be, "Work toward 


increased salaries before trying to increase dues", "Social work 


salaries are too low", "The Conference should be the first to stop 


the spiral", and, "Cost of living keeps mounting, but my salary 


Organizational members in this class 


has not been increased", 


stated that an increase would affect them because their agency 


budgets were set for 1958 and/or their agency budgets were limited 


| 
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for such purposes, Other comments in this class express how an 
increase in dues affects the members in relationship to other 
social work organizations and to income tax, as shown in the 


following table: 


WITHOUT 
NO A VOTE 


Salaries Are Low in Social Work..... 
Social Work Organizations Dues Too 
High Cost of Living. 
Agency Budget Set or Limited........ 
Deductible from Income 


3 - SUGGESTIONS TO CUT COSTS AND RAISE INCOME, In an effort 
*o.00 helpful, members offered their ideas how the Conference could 


eliminate some expenses and find new sources of income, Many 
thought a further study should be made of the Conference activities 
to determine whether some activities should be discontinued, 

"Hope National Conference streamlines its program by better planning" 
and "The Conference should consider curtailment of some activities", 
are representative of the comments included in the sub-class, 

Study the Activities and Expenses of the Conference, The table 
which follows shows the various suggestions made by members which 
might be of particular interest to the Study Commission as they 


begin their two year comprehensive study of the future role of the 


Conference: 


37 16 21 0 
22 0 22 0 
22 0 
11 2 a 0 
2 2 fe) 0 


WITHOUT 
A__ VOTE 


3 
S 


Suggestions to Cut Costs and Raise 
Study Activities and Expense of 

Increase 14 
Members Should Pay Full Costs of 

PFOCOOGINES . 10 
Special Class for Retired Members.... 8 
Combine With Other National Social 

Work 7 
State Conferences Should Pay for 

Services of National Staff........ 4 

Have Student Membership Class........ 3 

3 

2 

1 


N 


Ww 
Wn 
oo FW wow 


Reclassify Organizational Members.... 

Eliminate Associate Membership and 
Put in Regular Membership Class... 

Sponsor Memorial 


FPN NY WI 


4 DISAGREE IN PART, This class was the result of the 


structure of the ballot. The ballot for an increase in dues was 


divided into three parts by the general types of membership in 


the Conference, but only allowed the members to vote for or again- 


st all three parts and did not provide for a seperate vote on the 
(7) 


There were so many variations in comments in the sub-class, 


increase for each type of membership. 


Individual Members Raised Out of Proportion to Organizational 


Members, that it was thought each comment would have to be @ sub- 


class. However, all the members seemed to express one opinion 


even though they stated it differently. Thus, comments like, 


"Increase organizational members, too", “Increase too high for 


individual members", and, “Individual membership dues too much 


when compared to organizational dues", were all interpreted to 


indicate generally the same feeling. 


7 = See Appendix A for sample ballot. 
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Some people who would have vote for a lesser increase voted 


against the issue because they believed the proposed increase too 


high, However, some members who voted yes felt the increase was 


too high, also. 


The sub-classes in this group have comments from each type 


of ballot, as indicated in the following table: 


WITHOUT 
A__VOTE 


TOTAL 


Individuals Raised Out of Proportion 

to Organizational Members......... 36 12 23 1 

Life Membership Too High.........-ee 5 3 1 1 

Increase Contributing Members More,.,. 1 1 0 0 

Organization Members Raised Too 
1 1 0 


® 5 - COMMENTS ON ANNUAL FORUM, Although the vote was on 


an increase in dues, there were comments pertaining to the Annual 


Forum, Actually this classification includes several sub-classes 


which might be listed in the class on suggestions, but were made 


a@ seperate class because they are all related to the Annual 


Forum, Two of the sub-classes are criticisms of the Annual 


Forum and the others are suggestions to improve or replace the 


Annual Forum, as shown by the following table: 


WITHOUT 


TOTAL YES NO A VOTE 
Comments on Annual 61 1 
Suggest Biennial 27 0 
Increase Registration Fee.......eeeee 10 1 9 0 
More Regional Meetings.......eeeceeee 9 4 4 1 
Philadelphia Not Satisfactory......-. 8 3 0 
Conference Too Far Away........ 4 0 
Hold Conference Where Peak 
Registration Can Be Obtained.....«. 2 2 0 0 
Hold Conference at Vacation Resort 
1 1 0 0 


Before Season 


em cs 


6 - MISCELLANEOUS. This class includes all comments 


which could not be classified under one of the other main classes, 


There were 10 comments which did apply to the vote on increase in 


dues. Most of these comments were changes in address or titles, 


One member expressed concern that new graduate from schools of 


social work were not joining the Conrerence and wondered whether 


this was a general problem or one peculiar to her city. Some 


of those members returning a ballot, but not voting, felt they 


they are life members or retired from 


should not do so because 


the field. Another member suggested the Conference publish a 


newsletter, The number of sub-classes in this class was kept 


to a minimum, as indicated by the table: 


WITHOUT 
A__VOTE 


Not Applicable to Increase of Dues... 10 
Do Not Feel They Should Vote......... 4 
Publish a Newsletter............ 1 
New Graduates Not Joining........sece0 1 


= 
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In conclusion, Table 5 presents the percentage distribution of 


the major classes in the study and shows the percentage distribution 


within each type of vote, 


One-third of the comments in the study were in the class, affects 


of the Increase, however, this may be misleading. Within this class 


is the sub-class, Necessary to Maintain Conference, with all the 


comments in the sub-class being yes ballot comments. There are 


46.9 per cent of all yes comments in this class and 41 per cent 


of all yes comments in the above mentioned sub-class, Since the 


comments in this class are actually expressing affirmative feelings 


on the issue, they are hardly more significant than the other yes 


| 
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Table 5. Percentage Distribution of the Major Classes of Comments of 
Votes by Class of Comments 


Without 
Comment Total Yes No a Vote 
Total CommentSecccccccesece 100,0 100,0 100,0 100,0 
Affects of 3301 16.9 22,6 20,0 
1992 10.3 27.6 
Suggestions to Cut Costs 
and Raise Incomes ecceccce 17.8 - 17.8 18,0 13.3 
@ Disagree in Part..cccoccces 14.1 10,3 16.1 33.3 
Comments on Annual Forum... 12.5 99 15.0 6.7 


Miscellaneous. 33 4e7 0.8 26.7 


votes in the balloting, 


The economic class included almost one-fifth of the total 


comments, The no votes had more comments in this class than in 


any of the others classes, Within the sub-classes, there was 


concern shown on the part of members who voted both for and against 


the increase in dues that salaries are low in social work, 


In the class, Suggestions to Cut Costs and Raise Income, both 


the yes and no votes had almost an equal per cent of the comments. 


It would seem that those who voted for the increase feel the 


Conference should cut expenses and increase income in addition to 


raising dues, whereas, the members against the increase in dues 


feel to cut expenses and gain income from other sources rather 


than increasing dues, 


Evidently to some members, the National Conference on Social 


Welfare means the Annual Forum, Of all the comments in the study, 


12.5 per cent expressed opinions or ideas concerning the Annual 


Forum, There seemed to be some agreement between the yes and no 


ballots in this class that there should be biennial meetings with 


more regional meetings. Also, there was general agreement between 


the two types of votes that the Philadelphia meeting was not to 


their complete liking or expectations, 


The miscellaneous class contained only 3.3 per cent of the 


total comments, which is not large enouch to be significant, 


Because there were so few ballots without a vote in the 


total vote, these ballots did not have any great affect on the 


percentage distribution of comments in the six major classes, 


-12- 


Since there were only 15 ballots without a vote in the study, the 
percentage distribution for this type of ballot, cannot be compared 


to the other two types of votes with larger number of cases, 


In summary, the purpose of the study is to classify and to make 


an analysis of the comments on ballots in the recent National 
Conference on Social Welfare vote to increase dues, The study 
reveals nothing startling, but is a reflection of the attitudes, 
opinions, ideas, and feelings of the members of the National 


Conference on Social Welfare put into statistical form, 
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APPENDIX A 

@ 


BALLOT 


This ballot must be in the mail for return no later than November 5, 1957. 


The Executive Committee's plan for the new dues structure beginniig 
_ January 1, 1958. 


1. Increase in Dues of Individual Members 


2. Increase in Dues of Organization Members 


Class D $15.00 to $20 .00 
@ Class C 35.00 no change but encouragement 
to become Class B members 


50.00 no change but encouragement 


to become Class A members 


$100.00 & no change but encouragement 
over to increase dues over the 
minimum 


3. Increase in Life Membership Fee 
Increase from $100.00 to $200.00 


Vote for recommended increase in membership dues 


Vote against recommended increase in membership dues 


Comments: 


PAGE 14 a 
|__| 
Present Recommended 
Associate $ 4.00 o $ 7.00 
Regular 7.50 to 10.00 | 
Sustaining 15.00 to 25.00 
Contributing 25.00 to over $25.00 at . 
the discretion 
| of the member | 
g 
Class B | 
YES xX] 
NO 
| 
* if 
Nov 
6 1957 
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plist ON THE HISTORY OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


“al Plan Committee 
Norris E, Cl Nathan E. Cohen Grace Coyle Karl de Schweinitz 
Arthur Dunham Verl S. Lewis Rachel Marks Muriel Pumphrey 
Ralph Pumphrey Brian Tierney Lewis Towley Walter P. Townsend 


An Invitation to Membership 


Following discussion of the study and teaching of history in social work last 
January you indicated you would like to participate in an organization to promote 
interest in this field, The above planning committee has drafted the attached 
statement of purpose and program of a Committee on the History of Social welfare, 


Pending a gradual extension of activities wntil the full proposal is achieved, 
we suggest a modest beginning. 


1. The recruitment of persons active or interested in the history of 
social welfare, a listing of such persons and their interests to be circu- 
lated among the membership. 


5 


2. The recording of research now in process. 4 


3. The issuance of a brief news bulletin on current publication, re- 
search and other pertinent information. 


4. The promotion of at least one workshop on some phase of history 
during the coming year. 


5. The promotion of interest in the preservation of historical social 
welfare materials in libraries, archives and agency files. 


The Planning Committee recommends that for the time being the Committee operate 
independently, maintaining close, informal relations with the American Historical 
Association, Council on Social work Education, National Association of Social 
Workers, etc, Nathan E. Cohen, president of NASii, Boyd C, Shafer, executive 
secretary of AHA, and Werner Boehm, director, Curriculum Study of CSiE, participated 
in the discussions of the Planning Committee, 


Officers for the year beginning September 1, 1956 are Norris E. Class, chairman; 
Verl S. Lewis, vice-chairman; Ralph E. Pumphrey, secretary-treasurer. 


The dues are $2.50 a year - September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957. If you wish 
to become a member of the Committee please send check and enclosed application blank 
to Ralph E. Pumphrey, Graduate School of Public Administration and Social Service, 


New York University, Washington Square, New York 3, New York. 
Yours sincerely, 


Karl de Schweinitz 
September 7, 1956 Organizing Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON THE HISTORY OF SOCIAL WELF..RE 
Purposes and Program 


To ascertuin the nature end extent of present interest and work in history in 
schools of social work, in undergraducte depertments offerin,; courses with 
social welfcre content, in departments of history and social sciences, end in 


social egencies by 
(a) enlisting persons active or interested in the subject; 


(b) compiling informetion ebout where, what kind end how much social 
welfare history is now being t:ught; 


(c) serving as an exchange of bibliographic:l informetion, including 
mainteining a cetalog of signific:nt manuscripts and unpublished 


. Studies; 


(ad) compiling information about whers, what kind end how much reseerch 
in the history of sociz:l welfare is in progress or projected. 


2. To encourage efforts to broaden end deepen understcnding of the b ckgrounds of 
sociel welfcre and social work through 


(a) more generel systematic inclusion of historical materials in the 
curricula of schools of social work end undergraduate depertments 
offering courses with social work content; 


(bo) providing o forum for discussion of the place of history in under- 
graduate, graduate and doctoral social work progrims in its ringe, 
content end timing; 


(c) encouraging experiment in end discussion of methods of teaching 
history in schools, steff development, etc.; 


(d) stimulating historical research in social welfire; 


working for the preservetion of records of siznificent velue for 
historical reseerch; 


promoting the publicction of books end erticles besed on historic 1 
research in sociel welfare; 


promoting institutes end workshops on the study cnd teechifig of 
history; 


promoting present::tion of historic.1 papers at conferences; 


exploring the possibility of fruitful colicbor:.tion between historicns 
and social workers; 


publishing en inform:tionel bulletin to inciude news of current 
publication, research end other .ertinent items. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE HISTORY OF SOCIAL WELFARE ~ 


No.2, NEWSLETTER April, 1957 


Norris Class, Pres. Verl Lewis, Vice.Pres. Ralph Pumphrey,Sec.- 
Treas. 


HISTORY AT THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


"The Significance of the Depression and the New Deal" will be the 
topic of a dinner meeting on Thursday, May 23, at the National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare in Philadelphia. This will be the first meeting 
sponsored by the Committee for a general social work audience, and it 
is hoped that both historians and social workers who are members of 
the Committee will spread the news that this is an open meeting to 
which all interested persons may come. The meeting is being planned 
under the aegis of the Council on Social Work Education, 


Aspects of the topic to be considered, and the speakers are: 
"New National Attitudes and Social Institutions?-- Robert H. Bremner, 
Assoc. Prof. of History, Ohio State University. 


"New Professional Techniques and Attitudes?-- Fern Lowry, Research 
Associate, Research Center, New York School of Social Work, Columbia 


University. : 


Commentators who will open up a general discussion from the 
floor will be Wilbur J, Cohen, Professor of Public Welfare Administra- 
tion, University of Michigan, and Thomas C, Cochran, Professor of 
History, University of Pennsylvania. Walter P. Townsend of the Penn- 
sylvania Citizens Association will preside. 


Reservations for this interdisciplinary dinner may be made by 
returning the attached blank. Early reservations will permit plans 
to be made for adequate space. 


IN THE WORKS 


Negotiations are under way for a meeting on some phase of the 
history of social welfare at the American Historical Association meet- 
ing in New York in December. Should these develop, it is hoped that a 
substantial number of social workers will be able to attend. 


RESERVATION 
(Mail to: Ralph E. Pumphrey, Graduate School of Public administration 
and Social Service, New York University, New York 3, N.Y.) 


I enolose $ for tickets ($4.75 each) to the dinner 


on "The Significance of the Depression and the New Deal" to be held 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 7:00 P.M. May 23,1957. 


(name) 


(address) 


(If received in time, tickets will be mailed; Others will be held at 
the Conference information desk.) 
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WORKSHOP AT LOS ANGELES 


The need for exchange of information on content and teaching methods 
methods in history of social welfare; the need for stimulus to histori- 
cal research and documentation of materials for teaching purposes; and 
the potentialities of collaboration between social workers and social 
historians to these ends were among the topics considered at the two- 
day workshop sponsored by the Committee on The History of Social Wel- 
fare at the Annual Meeting of the Council on Social Work Education at 
Los Angeles in January. The Committee was seen as having an important 
role in promoting activities to meet these needs, One specific recommen- 
dation was that a meeting be convened at the National Conference on 
Social Welfare. Announcement of this meeting is found on another page. 
Twenty-two persons attended, including social work practitioners, 
students, and teachers in graduate and undergraduate schools of social 
work, 


GLIMPSES OF THE SECRETARY'S MAIL 


"I am interested in seeing published a good history of social 
work in the United States from 1900 to 1950. I have been doing some 
work on this for a couple of years but find it is a monumental task" 
--Joseph Andriola, School of Social Work, Univ. of Oklahoma. 


"I suggest to you some specific tasks, .. A natural is a large 
cooperative history of social welfare work in the United States.... 
the social service equivalent of the histories of Am. Literature, or 
of Am. Art, etc., now under way. .. Your society might direct and 
supervise special studies of problems connected with social work that 
are going to be of utmost importance in the next generation . os 
Think how little we know of the great figures in the history of social 
work in America! It is scandalous, We need a series of biographies -- 
a few scholarly. ... and some more popular." Henry Steele Commager, 
Department of History, Amherst College. 


"I am delighted to learn that a new group is to promote studies 
in the historical development of philanthropy and social welfare." 
--Merle Curti, Department of History, Univ.of Wisconsin, 


“What would you think of including in the objectives of the 
Committee the translation and publication of significant historical 
material? To illustrate one of the people about whom we ought to know 
more is Juan Luis Vives. .«. De Subventione Pauperum has not been 
translated in full." Karl de Schweinitz, School of Social Welfare, 


Univ. of California at Los Angeles. 


"I hope especially that something can be done to develop the 
history of social work while there are still people alive who remember 
the great early days of the social work movement. My recent work in 
the New Deal period has convinced me that the influence -- moral, 
national, and political -- of the social movement on the history of the 
reform in the first 40 years of this century can hardly be overstated," 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Department of History, Harvard University. 


"I have found the identification of past roots of current practice 
helps a little in freeing students to speculate fruitfully on poten- 
tial developments for the future" --Louis Towley, Geo, Warren Brown 
School of Social Work, Washington, University. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 


Merle Curti, “The History of American Philanthropy as a Field 
Research," American Historical Review, LXII, (Jan. 1957), 352-63. 

This article suggests many possibilities for historical investi- 
gation and contributions the history of philanthropy might make to 
social history as a whole. 


Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform,N,Y., Knopf, 1955. 

A study of the reform component in American politics. The 
sections on the Progressive movement and the New Deal are of particu-— 
lar significance in throwing light on current problems of social 
action and public welfare needs. 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. The Crisis of the Old Order. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co.,1957. 

A richly documented first volume of a projected work on the 
Roosevelt era. For readers like myself who do not have first hand 
experience of the depression -- and their number will increase -- this 
volume will help to sharpen and deepen understanding of social insti- 
tutions and social controls of today and tomorrow which have thier 
roots in a world long since refashioned. -- Erna Magnus, Howard 


University. 


Barbara Miller Solomon. Pioneers in Service. Boston, Associated 
Jewish Philanthropies, Inc., 1956. 

An official history of the Associated Jewish Philanthropies of 
Boston, this is a scholarly examination of the process of federation. 
As such, it is of interest to students of federation as well as 
those interested in the Jewish welfare field. -- Verl Lewis, U.of 
Conn. 


REQUESTS FOR ASSISTANCE 
(In response to our invitation in the last issue, the following re- 
quests for assistance in ‘scholarly investigations have been received). 


Araminta Anthony, % Librarian, New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University:- Information on the life of John Griscom,founder 
of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism and of the House of 
Refuge, active in popular education any many Quaker activities, early 
19th century in New York City. 


Robert Bremner, History Department, Ohio State University: - 
Material on Alfred White, late 19th century philanthropist in Brooklyn, 
N.Y¥., especially anything concerning his promotion of model housing. 


Verl Lewis, School of Social Work, University of Connecticut: - 
Source material regarding J. Humphreys Gurteen, founder of the Buffalo 
Charity Organization Society, first such organization in the U.S. 


Muriel Pumphrey, New York School of Social Work, Columbia Univer- 
sity:- Documents showing the operation of mutual aid during the col- 
onial or early national periods. Personal letters regarding help from 

@ neighbors, village chronicles, church records, etc. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES PROPOSED 


In several cities plans are being initiated for local committees 
comprised of historians and social workers. One some campuses inter- 
disciplinary post-doctoral seminars are being projected to implement 
a cooperative approach and take stock of local possibilities for pre- 
serving archival material and making agency sources available.What 
are you planning for next year??? 


YOUR EDITORIAL HELP APPRECIATED 


Please continue to send in brief notations of publications you 
find helpful. Membere will note with appreciation that several are 
in this issue, as well as requests for help in research. This is 
your bulletin. The more material that comegin, the better it will be. 


For the next issue we would like particularly to give descrip-.::. 
tions of the location and content of interesting unpublished or little 
known sources. Write us about documents, obscure books or sections of 
books, doctor's or master's theses, and other helpful bibliographical 


leads. 


MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 


As of April 1, there were 94 paid members of the Committee. 
Thirty-seven schools of social work, twelve history departments, and 
nineteen individuals outside universities -- historians and agency 
staff members -- are represented. The membership is open to all 
interested individuals, whether history is a vocation or avocation. 
A number of persons have signified their intention to join, while 
members have suggested others who might be interested. This News- 
letter is being sent to all such persons and additional suggestions 
will be welcomed. A complete roster of members will be issued in 
September. Meantime, those who have paid dues since the publication 
of our previous roster in December, 1956, are: 


Chauncey. A. Alexander, Exec. Dir. Los Angeles Co. Heart Assn, 
17191 Tulsa Stree, Granada Hills, California. 


Joseph Andriola, Assoc.Prof., School of Social Work, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Herbert Bisno, Asst. Prof. Social Work, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


Werner W. Boehm, Director, Curriculum Study, Council on Social Work 
Education, 345 E. 46th St. N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Barbara Boger, Adm. Ass't, Mental Hygiene Clinic, Student Health 
Center, Michigan State Univ., East Lansing, Mich. 


W.W.Burke, Prof., Geo. Warren Brown School of Social Work, Washington 
Univ., St. Louis, Mo, 


Eveline Burns, Prof. N.¥.School of Social Work, Columbia Univ. 
2 East 9lst St., N.Y. 28, N.Y. 
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Wilbur J. Cohen, Prof. School of Social Work, Univ.of Mich, Ann Arbor, 


Mich, 


Henry Steele Commager, Prof. History Dept., Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass, 


Mary A. Darragh, Ass't Prof, Boston College School of Social Work, 
126 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Rev, Robert E, Deegan, Exec.-Dir,, Catholic Welfare Bureau, 118 S,Oak 
Knoll Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


Albert Deutsch, Writer, 2800 Quebec St., N.W. Washington, D.C, 


Arthur Dunham, Prof. of Community Organization, School of Social Work, 
Univ. of Mich, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Grace Ferguson, Prof., Univ. of Washington, Grad. School of Social 
Work, Seattle 5, Washington. 


Ralph Carr Fletcher, Prof. of Social Work, School of Social Work, Univ. 
of Mich., 820 E. Washington St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Rev. A.M. Guillemette, Directer,Sectien—de Service Social; Univesite 
de Montreal, Canada. 


Eric F. Goldman, Prof,, History Dept. Princeton Univ.,Princeton, N,.J. 


Katharine N, Handley, Director, School of Social Work, Univ. of Hawaii, 
Honolulu 14, T.H. 


Richard Hofstadter, Prof., Hist.Dept., Columbia Univ. N.Y. 27,N.Y¥. 
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COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS FOR AN INTERDISCIPLINARY 
COMMITTEE 


by Karl de Schweinitz 


Our interdisciplinary effort is off to a good start, There are now 145 persons «~ his- 
torians, social workers, and others -- who are members of the Committee on the 
History of Social Welfare. To us on the social work side of the equation, this is an 
encouraging registration of opinion, It reinforces our conviction that social work, 
committed to the development and application of social policy, should be soundly 
based in a knowledge of what has gone before, We will, however, do well to remem- 
ber that history has not in general been a firet love of social workers, The pressure 
of contemporary events and the urge to learn and teach the skills of practice can make 
even a glance at the past seem a waste of time, 


Would it not be interesting to find out the historical orientation of our students? As 
undergraduates did they major, or take substantial amounts of work, in history? Do 
departments of history think presently available material justifies the presentation 

of an undergraduate course in the history of social welfare? To what extent do under- 
graduate programs in social work teach the history of social welfare? 


In a graduate school of social work what does the student find in the shape of history? 
Where there is a required generic curriculum, I wonder whether even the most ardent 
historian could ask for more than a one semester twohour course, What in substan- 
tive content could be included? How much of the discipline of historical research and 
writing, if any, could be taught? How are we to man such a course? To have maxi- 
mum value it should be planned for its bearing upon present professional problems, 
ways of thought and practice, Can we ask a teacher from the Department of History 
to have an assured foundation in the concepts and experience of social work? On the 
other hand, how is the teacher recruited from active social work practice to equip 
himself to offer a competent course in the history of social welfare? 


What are the possibilities of the history of social welfare as a field of specialization 
for doctoral study? Is an anteediosiolingey combination, school of social work - de- 
partment of history, feasible? 


One reason why teaching in this field has lagged is the dearth of immediately perti- 
nent material for use by teacher and student, For a long time Frank Bruno's Trends 
In Social Work was one of the few books which was history of social work undiluted 
and unashamed, Today the movement toward publication is accelerating. Brenner's 
From the Depths has reached the libraries of the schools of social work. Muriel 
Pumphrey is working on a life of Mary Richmond, Merle Curti's project in American 
Philanthropy is under way, C. L. Mowat will soon by ready with a typescript of his 

2 history of Loch and the London C,O, S, Brian Tierney's study of medieval canons 

concerning the relief of the peor is in the hands of the publisher, I hope that I am ap- 
proaching the windup of an inquiry into provision for the poor before the Poor Law. 

What else is on it's way in departments of history or schools of social work which 

j will add to our understanding and teaching materials for the history of social welfare ? 


COMMITTEE ON THE HISTORY OF SOCIAL WELFARE 

Verl Lewis, Vice, Chair. Ralph Pumphre 


Other questions and comments suggest themselves to me and, I am sure, to you, 
Let us use the Newsletter freely as a means for tossing the discussional ball about, 


THANK YOU 


The organization of the Committee on the History of Social Welfare has been an- 
nounced in the Social Service Review, March and June, 1957; the American His- 
torical Review, July, 1957; Social Casework, April, 1957; and the NASW News- 
letter, August, 1957, As a result of each notice a number of inquiries were re- 

ceived from persons desiring to affiliate. The officers exiend to the editors the 
appreciation of the member ship, 


IN THE LITERATURE 


The Social Service Review, Sept., 1957, carries a paper on "Charity and Case- 
work in Late Victorian London: The Work of the Charity Organization Society, "' 
by C, L. Mowat of the University of Chicago History faculty, and Sidney L, 
Zimbalist's paper, ‘“Index-making in Social Work,"' The preceeding (June, 1957) 
issue had papers by Helen Harris Perlman, ‘Freud's Contribution to Social 
Welfare,'"' and Muriel W. Pumphrey's "The 'First Step' -- Mary Richmond's 
Earliest Professional Reading, 1889-91," 


Not exactly literature, but perhaps you will find of interest a film -- WE, THE | 
MENTALLY ILL, Patients of St, Elizabeth's Hospital, Washington, D.C., pre- 
sent an historical drama about mental illness based upon the life of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix, The film also deals with conditions in today's mental hospitals, It 
is available from Smith, Kline French Film Center, Philadelphia. 


HISTORY WORKSHOP AT DETROIT MEETING 
OF COUNCIL ON SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION -- JANUARY 31, 1958 


Building on the experience gained at the Los Angeles meeting of the CSWE last 
January, another workshop on history will be held this year when the Council - 
meets in Detroit, "Technical Problems in the Teaching of Social Welfare His- 
tory" is the topic chosen, and the leader will be Professor Norris Class of the 
Univer sity of Southern California, Chairman of the Committee on History of 
Social Welfare, Date of the workshop is January 31, 1958, The morning ses- 
sion will deal with the finding and formulationof student research projects, 
Rachel Marks, editor of The Social Service Review, will be moderator in an 
afternoon panel discussion on the use of the professional historian in teaching 
social welfare history in a school of social work, Two historians and two so- 
cial work educators will participate, 


* 
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OTHER MEETINGS OF INTEREST TO MEMBERS 


American Historical Association -- New York, December 28-30, No meeting 
is planned relating directly to the field of social welfare, but for social workers 
in the New York area this will afford an opportunity to become acquainted with 
the historical group both in meetings and informally between sessions, Topics 
likely to be of special interest to members of our committee are "Class and 
Bureaucracy - A Comparative Historical Analysis", Saturday a,m.; '"Depres- 
sion, War, and the Political Process", Saturday evening; "The Historian and 
the General Public", "Creativity in American Science", "Segregation and 
American Education", Sunday a,m.; "The Roots of American Nativism", 
Sunday p.m,; 'The Historican and the Research Foundations", Monday p.m. 


GLIMPSES OF THE SECRETARY'S MAIL 


Dr, Jeanne L, Brand, Medical Research Program Specialist, Research Grants 
and Fellowships Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda 14, Md.: 
"You may be interested in knowing that the National Institute of Mental Health, - 
under the endorsement of the National Advisory Mental Health Council, has re- 
cently begun to accept applications for research grants in the history, philoso- 
phy and socio-cultural aspects of medicine, « « » Inthe event that you do 
plan to issue bibliographic lists of current research in this area, I shall be glad 
to forward to you a list of relevant grants supported by the National Institute. "' 


Herbert H, Aptekar, Executive Director, Jewish Social Services of Long Island, 
Jamaica, New York: "Does the Committee plan to prepare any materials for 
teaching ?"' 


RESEARCH -- DOCTORAL AND MASTERS' 


The Social Service Review, September, 1957, lists several doctoral disserta- 
tions concerned with Social Welfare History as in preparation (pp. 340-342). 
That of Fernando Torgerson, "History of Military Social Work,'"' Minnesota, 
Ph. D., 1956, is completed, 


From our Committee correspondence we know of the following dissertations 
in progress: 


James E, O'Neill (Instructor in History, University of Notre Dame), 
"Late Nineteenth Century Origins of the British Health Services,"' University 
of Chicago, 


Jeremy Felt, “The Movement for a Federal Child Labor Law, 1900- 
1938,"" Department of History, Syracuse University. 


4 
RESEARCH (con't, ) 


The Newsletter would like to list Masters' research in the area of Social Welfare 
History, and the officers will appreciate having such projects called to their at- 
tention, An idea of the range of such research may be gained from the following 
examples of projects which are known to have been completed in the past two 
years: 


Angelina Carunungan Almanzor, "A Historical Thesis on Ripley House 
with Special Focus on Community Self Development, '' Our Lady of the Lake 
College, 1957, 


Sheila Austin, ‘The Development of the Social Service Department of 
McLean Hospital," Boston University, 1957, 


Phillip R, Clinger, “History of the Utah Commission for the Adult 
Blind,'' Utah University, 1957, 


~ Anne Connery, "A History of Child Welfare in Jamaica, Long Island, 
1656-1898, '' New York School of Social Work, 1956, 


Mary Durfee, “Development of Social Services by the League of Catholic 
Women in Detroit,""' University of Michigan, 1956, 


Carol Lipkin and Barbara Franklin, "History of the New York City Chap- 
ter of the American Association of Social Workers (1925-1935),"' New York School 
of Social Work, 1956, 


Walter H, Reddick, Jr,, "Evolution of the Client-Worker Relationship 
Concept As Developed by the Profession of Social Work, 1917-1956,"" Florida 
State University, 1957, 


Sophie Jacob Smith, "The New York Times Hundred Neediest Cases: 
Analysis of the changes in the appeals of 1930, 1939, and 1956," New York Uni- 
versity, 1957, 


Bruce L. Thomas, "Franklin Benjamin Sanborn: Contributions to 
Social Welfare in ‘Our Boston Letter, ' Springfield Daily Republican from Feb, 
27, 1874 to Feb, 25, 1876,"" University of Connecticut, 1957, 
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NOTES ON HISTORICAL MATERIALS 


Louis Towley, Washington University, St, Louis, calls attention to the bound 
manuscript translation, available in the Washington University library, of 
Henrick Bolkestein, Wohitatigkeit und Armenpflege in vorchristlichen Alter- 
tum (Charity and Public Welfare in Pre-Christian Antiquity: A Contribution 
to the Problem "Ethics and Society."') 1939, Bolkestein was Professor of 
Ancient History at the University of Utrecht, A condensation and commentary 
by Frank J, Bruno is also available, 


E, Beryl Bishop, Lapeer State Home and Training School, Lapeer, Michigan: 
“Over twenty years ago I did a master's thesis on Le Livre de Metiers d'Etienne 
Boileau. . . Tunich/ sho ws that the guilds in Paris in the 13th century were 
concerned with such matters as the widow, the orphan, bread for the poor, ille- 
gitimacy, women doing too heavy work. . . . This concern was based on the 
needs of the individual and not on the salvation of the sou! of the giver." 


Leonore Stone Meffley, Family and Children's Service, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, notes a paper read before the Dauphin County Historical Society which 
sketches Harrisburg's methods of meeting community problems from enforced 
taxation following English Poor Law patterns in 1791 to modern family agency 
activities in 1950, 


MORE GLIMPSES 


Charlotte Isabel Claflin, Buffalo, N, Y.: "I assume most of the research in 
which /your committee] is interested will concern itself with documents, How- 
ever, the reminiscences of living persons are an important historical resource. 
I have been a professional social worker [since/ July, 1911. My work has ranged 
over research, family casework, relief, protective work, and health work, I 
have now been ‘blanketed! into the N.A,S, W. as a charter member. ... If 

« «.« I might have any contribution to make in the field of social work history, 
please put my name on file in the proper quarters,"' (How about it, Buffalo 
members ?) 


Nelson M, Blake, Professor of History, Syracuse University: "I hope that among 
other services your Committee will be able to perform will be to act as an infor- 
mal clearing house for dissertation projects in this general field of research, "' 


A REMINDER 


Dues for 1958 will be welcomed, 
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YOUR COMMITTEE 


Since the first announcement of the formation of this Committee was sent out in 
~ September, 1956, a total of 145 persons have become members, Included are 

DB, social historians, social work educators, social work practitioners, librarians 
and others, At least fifty-eight colleges and universities, and forty-one grad- 
uate schools of social work are represented, The list of charter members will 
be kept open till the end of 1957. Thereafter, early in January, a list of mem- 
bers will be distributed, 


During its first year the Committee sponsored a workshop at the Council on 
Social Work Education meeting in Los Angeles, a public meeting at the National 
Conference on Social Welfare at Philadelphia, and has issued three Newsletters 
(sorry, the supply of No, 1 is exhausted), Perhaps most important, it has, 

through its membership, identified a group of people who are interested in work- 
ing together about this common interest, 


With a member ship so scattered both geographically and in professional affilia-- 
tions, it is hard to plan business meetings which can be attended by a cross sec- 
tion, However, such a meeting is planned in conjunction with the Committee- 
sponsored workshop at the CSWE meeting in Detroit, A nominating committee is 
currently working on a slate of officers and planning committee members to be 
submitted to that meeting, 


HELP WANTED 


Will you volunteer time to the Newsletter? We need people who can take charge 
of departments such as, Book Notices, Source Materials, Research Completed 

and in Progress, Historical Activities of interest, Help in typing address label 
rolls for the membership roster would spread the burden of getting the commit- 


tee into action, 


Short articles on future proposals such as Karl de Schweinitz' would be welcome. 
Another letter will feature a discussion of archives in this field, 


FOR NEW MEMBERS 


COMMITTEE ON THE HISTORY OF SOCIAL 


WELFARE | 
Acceptance of-Membership 
Name Position Date 
Organization Address 


My interest in social welfare history arises from (Specify): 


My area of concentration is (child placing, mental health, nineteenth century, 
ancient, etc, ): 


Other persons whom I think would be interested in membership are: 


I enclose a check for $2, 50 
Mail to: Ralph E, Pumphrey, Graduate School of Public Aduiahuntiin and Social 


Service, New York University, Washington Square, New York 3, N, Y. 


PUBLIC DEBUT 


The Committee on the History of Social Work provided a memorable evening 
for some eighty-five diners and forty auditors during the National Conference on 
Social Welfare in Philadelphia, If this meeting is a sample of the kind of scholarly 
exploration of historical perspectives of social work which the Committee will 
offer to the field, it is indeed fortunate that this movement has been initiated, The 
theme for this meeting was the impact of the social and economic developments 
during the depression years of the 1930's on social welfare, An eminent social 
historian, in the person of Professor Robert Bremner, of Ohio State University, 
noting that this date was on the eve of the twentieth anniversary of the Supreme 
Court decision on the Social Security Act, presented his audience with a "new look" 
at the major social and political concomitants of the economic debacie which caused 


such widespread human suffering. 


Fern Lowry, in a reminiscent mood distilled from her own experience as a 
caseworker some of the major effects of the collosal problems thrust upon social 
workers during the depression, She stressed the point that casework was rudely 
snatched from the somewhat clinical tower into which it had begun to enclose itself 
during the twenties, 


Professor Thomas Cochran, of the University of Pennsylvania, took some 
of the bloom off the rosiness of the conception that tremendous economic advantages 
had been achieved for the average citizen as a result of the measures adopted to 

combat the depression, 


A highlight of the evening was the dramatic and extemporaneous way in which 
Wilbur Cohen took up the theme of the anniversary of the Supreme Court decision 
and brought it alive with an eye-witness account, He paid warm tribute to a member 
of the audience, Jane Hoey, for the significant role she had played in the drafting 
of this momentous legislation, 


As a member of the Committee and of the audience of this meeting I can only 
add - may we have many more, 


Clara A, Kaiser 
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ARCHIVES IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


A major problem for those concerned with the history of social 
welfare isthe preservation ofthe materials from which written history 
emerges. Agencies and social welfare leaders despair at accumulations 
of minutes and personal papers! Historians despair over what is con-— 
stantly being fed indiscriminately to incinerators at the insistence 
of budget—minded efficiency experts. Social work libraries, dedicat- 
ed to the essential task of making present professional literature 
available to students, hesitate to accept uncatalogued and poorly 
filed collections without some prospect of endowment for their clas— 
sification and preservation, 


A stated committee objective is the consideration of this problem 
from many angles. In this issue of the NEWSLETTER a historian, a li- 
brarian, and an agency executive view the problem from their profes— 
Sional perspectives. How do you see that our committee might be ef- 
a fective in this area? Send your comments asd suggesticns to the 


editor, 


COMING MEETINGS 


Mississippi Valley Historical Association (Minneapolis, Apil 25) 
Session on History of Philanthropy and Social Work, Speakers: Merle 
Curti on "Philanthropy and the National Character"; Ralph Pumphrey on 
"Compassion and Protection: Dual Motivations in Social Welfare." Dis- 
cussants: Robert Bremner and Clifford S, Griffin, Chairman: F, Emer 


son Andrews, 


National Conference on Social Welfare (Chicage, May 15), Meeting 
sponsored jointly by the Committee on the History of Social Welfare 
and the Council on Social Work Education. Speakers: Irvin G, Wyllie, 
University of Wisconsin, on !The Reputation of the American Philan-— 
thropist: A Historian's View"; Lea D, Taylor, retired head of Chicago 
Commons (daughter of Graham Taylor, founder of Chicago Commons and 
long-time leader of the settlement movement) on "The Reputations of 
Some Pioneer Social Workers." Discussant: Charles Mowat, University 
of Chicago. Presiding: Karl de Schweinitz, Washington, D, C, 


Our Committee is honored to have this meeting selected as the one 
at which the winner of the Florina Lasker Award for meritorious serv— 

© ice in social welfare will be announced, Dr. Eveline Burns, a charter 
member of this Committee, and president of the National Conference, 


is expected to make the presentation, 


PAST MEETINGS 


Council on Social Work Education (Detroit, Jan, 31). A report 
of the business meeting of the Committee is included in this NEWS. 
LETTER, A report of the workshop sponsored by the Committee will be 
available through the Council on Social Wark Education later this 
spring. 


j 
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A NOTE ON PROBLEMS OF RESEARCH IN THE HISTORY OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


by Barbara M, Solomon, Assistant Professor of American History, Whee— 
lock College, Boston, Massachusetts; author of Ancestars and Immi-— 


grants and Pioneers in Service: The History of the Associated the Associated Jewish 
Philanthropies of Boston. 


Both historians and social workers have been slow in exploring 
the history of social welfare in the United States. The newness of 
historical interest affects the pursuit of research and the evalua-— 
tion ofavailable material in this field, 

In general, the social agencies of the pesent, like their pre-— 
decessors the benevolent societies of the past, are practical in pur— 
post and contemporary in perspective. Both professional and lay 
leaders naturally emphasize innovations in methods, They are in- 
clined to believe that the older methods of social service were in 
most ways inferior to the present achievements. By contrast, the his- 
torian is concerned with continuity as well as change in attitudes 
and techniques of social organizations and attempts to relate them 
to other developments in American life. Those associated with social 
agencies being an inside point of view to the history of social wel- 
fare, of obvious vali. The historian adds another dimension, an 
outside point of view. Both are needed to produce satisfactary his- 
torical treatment, 

In preparing a history of the Jewish philanthropic federation in 
Boston, I utilized the available arehives of various agencies in the 


city includire many outside the federation, Not surprisingly, earli- 


er records were imcomplete and unsystematically preserved in most 
organizations. Nonetheless, among the scattered papers of by~gone 
benevolent societies now prized in these archives, there were occa- 


sional pertinent items, While the material oflater decades was 
3 


vsually more copious, it often suffered from indiscriminate compila— 
tion. 

In addition to the institutional records other sources were 
fruitful. An important one consisted of interviews with individuals 
who had participated in the growth of the organization, In general 
their recollections usually focused on particular interests to the 
exclusion of others. The common weakness of such recollections lay 
in their emphasis on personalities and rivalries, While personal 
relations do influence the development of an organization, the his— 
torian must judge their impact with care. Another vulnerable aspect 
of such reminiscences may stem from the desire to establish credit 
for a particular organization implied in the recurring statement "we 
were the first to introduce, . ." But despite the limitations inter-— 
views are a valid part of the research, enlightening in unpredictable 
Ways. 

In some instances, however, collections of personal papers proved 


more rewarding. A good collection, consisting of personal correspon-— 


dence, newspaper clippings, and published material, tends to be more 


reliable than mediocre recollections, which may unconsciously obscure 
or deliberately ignore facets of the subject. 

Deriving authentic facts both from oral and written accounts be- 
comes a challenge sometimes disproportionate in time before continu- 
ing to the ultimate goal of interpreting facts, In the final Job of 
interpretation the writer must place the data of the social agencies 
in the larger context ofAmerican histary. In the total process the 
regular tools of historical research — contemporary newspapers, 


records of other social agencies, .nd related scholarly studies — 


are essential, 


The recently established archives of social agencies reflect the 
interests of the professional at volunteer leaders, Those who are 
concerned with the expansion of such archives should lay more stress 
on their potential historical importance, In this modern era of 
voluminous paper reccrds there is no simple rule to determine what 


agency material should be filed for this use, In general, minutes 


and reports of important boards and committees should be microfilmed 


to reduce the problem of’storage. Carefully selected case records 
and agency correspondence might also be microfilmed, Finally, it is 
desirable to preserve personal papers not only for specific content 
but equally for their intangible historical tone. As social welfare 
organizations increasingly appreciate the function of historical ar— 


chives, future research should be still more rewarding. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON ARCHIVES 
FROM THE DESK OF A SOCIAL WORK LIBRARIAN 


By Margaret Otto, Librarian, New York School of Social Wark, 
Columbia University 


As the need to supoly the instruments of historical research in- 


creases, librarians in social welfare settings will endeavor to meet 

the challenge of locating, acquiring, and preserving archival collec- 
tions -——- a new dimension to acquisition policies in this specialized 

field, 

In his recent book "Modern Archives, Principles and Techniques", 
T. R, Schellenberg, Director of Archival Management for the National 
Archives, quotes the official definition: 'Those records of any pub- 
lic or private institution which are adjudged worthy of permanent 
preservation for reference and research purposes and which have been 
deposited or have been seleoted for deposit in an archival institu 
tion.! The term "institution" can be applied to such organizations 
as churches, business houses, associations, unions, and even to pri- 
vate families. 

In searching for primary sources that will serve the purposes of 
historical investigation, we are aware of the urgent need to locate 
Many more personal collections, Cooperative planning could effect 
great gains in our attempt to reach the families and friends of early 
leaders. Priceless lifetime collections, containing private papers, 
unpublished manuscripts, personal correspondence, as well as a variety 
of interesting memorabilia, are certain to undergo many changes througl 
the years, from natural causes alone, thus gradually impairing their 


usefulness, If only to prevent further loss od, or dangers to these 


- 


treasures, we must find channels of communication through which we cm 
interpret to our living pioneers and their descendants the historical 
value of their unique records, and consequently the importance of se— 
lecting an appropriate library as the depository for named archival 
collections, 

Another category of archive material includes files of records 
reporting on function, programs, activities, and services of organi- 
zations and institutions, Administrators of corporate bodies have 
been known to discard so-called ephemeral material, like pamphlets, 
notices, directives, press releases, also important correspondence, 
manuscripts, reports, minutes of board meetings, etc,., without realiz 
ing their potential value, The fact that raw data have been lost for— 
ever to historical researchers, means that countless hours will be 
spent fifty or a hundred years from now by librarians and scholars, 
in searching for primary sources which should have been evaluated in 
a "weeding out" process before being thrown away. We therefore urge 
and alert the personnel of welfare organizations to consider offering 
the records under their control to the nearest university, state or 
local library when housing space grows short. Even though catalogue— 
ing may be delayed in the receiving library, archival collections can 
be safeguarded in storage, and they will survive, 

The library's commitment to social work historians is clear — 
to detect, uncover, and obtain a vast amount of historical data, 
which the profession to some extent has by-passed during the years of 
rapid growth and development, and in critical economic periods when 
action—planning was uppermost. Thexbusiness of rounding up scattered, 


obscure primary sources of the past century has presented many diffi- 


culties, They serve to highlight the need of facing squarely another 
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commitment — our guarantee to future generations of librarians that 


e their heritage from us in this area shall at least consist of well- 


organized, intact, archival or special collections, A simple axiom 


is: "The writings which set forth today's theories and experimentation 


will become tomorrow's records of the past." A social work educatm 


historian made this pointed remark: "We need always to be on the alert 


to keep generous samplings of today's indecisions, abortive attempts, 


and outworn methods, " 
The fact that some libraries are already making a start on the 
Many of these collections 


establishment of archives is encouraging, 


were presented by individuals who appraised their personal papers and 


documentary records, thereby having full knowledge of the important 


contribution these resources would make to historical research, es-~ 


pecially if deposited in libraries where the material should be gene— 


rally available to scholars, Librarians and research workers must 


find and share information regarding the location and nature of ar 


chival collections in the welfare field, A guide directing us to that 


kind of information is not currently available, afid this is one of 
our real handicaps. However, if readers of the Newsletter who know 


of speific collections would take a moment to send such information 


to the writer, we could probably start the core of a Guide to Archives. 


In the meantime this librarian wishes to share some firsthand in- 


A recent news item 


formation about specific archival collections, 


announced the presentation on March 11, 1958 of the LILLIAN D. WALD 
A mimeographed release de~ 


PAPERS to The New York Public Library. 


scribing this Collection, as well as a brief printed statement, can 
© be obtained by writing to Mr. Robert W, Hill, Keeper of Manuscripts, 
The New York Public Library, Fifth Avene and 42nd Street, New York 


City. 


. 
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Collections in the New York School of Social Work Library are the MARY 
E. RICHMOND ARCHIVES, and the CHARITY ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT FILES, 
both presented by the Russell Sage Foundation; the GERTRUDE VAILE 


PAPERS, given by Miss Vaile's surviving sister, Miss Lucretia Vaile; 
the EDUARD C, LINDEMAN PAPERS, an important collection of unpublished 
Manuscripts; the SURVEY ASSOCIATES EDITORIAL RESEARCH FILES: the HOMER 


FOLKS ARCHIVES (noted elsewhere in this Newsletter); and recently ac— 
quired, the ALFRED T. WHITE SCRAPBOOKS, containing the personal records 
of this pioneer leader's efforts in slum clearance ami low-rental 
housing. Although these collections are carefully protected, and the 
material is systematically arranged to a degree, limitations of time, 
money, and personnel have held up indefinitely the complete catalog— 
ing of these rich historical sources, Social work librarians look up— 
on situations of this kind with deep concern, regret, and even confu- 
sion, To have collected some of the archive materials which are so 
essential to furthering historical research, and yet not be able, be- 
cause of certain exigencies, to make these data fully available to 
scholars, is indeed contradictory ada bit ironical. We see this as 
a@ problem area, which reguires concerted planning followed by action, 
in order to save us from the dilemma, 


(To be continued in next issue) 


PRESERVATION OR DESTRUCTION OF AGENCY RECORDS 


By Clark L. Mock, Executive Secretary, Family and Children's Society, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


(Mr, Mock was a student in history at Oxford University before 


entering professional social werk in which he has had twenty years! 
His present 


experience as executive in public and private settings. 


agency has been a mecca for historical scholars because of its excep— 


tional collection of correspondence in the period 1885-1900, early 


research, and accounts of primitive experiments in case recording and 


supervision, Mr, Mock describes how this agency has come to grips 


with the perplexities facing an organization which attempts to keep 


comparable materials for the historian of tomorrow and at the same 


time preserve items required for giving service currently.) 


OFFICIAL RECORDS 


Certain official records are necessarily permanent and need to ‘3 


be preserved indefinitely. The Charter of the agency, particularly 


if it is an official charter granted by a State, is probably on record 


permanently as apublic document, but it should also be preserved by 
the agency for reference at any time since it is the authority under- 
Similarly By-Laws, Annual Reports by 


lying the agency's operation, 
Executive or Officers of the Society, the annual reports of auditors 


and the official minutes of meetings of the Board and Society are 
The minutes of Board Com 


usually preserved as permanent documents, 


mittees do not fall in this category since it usually happens that 


the pertinent recommendations or actions taken by Board Committees are 


recorded in the Board minutes. However, it has been the practise of 
© the Family and Children's Society of Baltimore to preserve the minutes 


of the Board Committees in full since ow merger in 1942 because they 
= 


give the detailed information and thinking upon which the Committee's 


recommendations are based, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


At the other extreme our correspondence files contain the letters 


and data which are réceived from outside the agency and mu8h of this 


has no permanent value and should be destroyed after two or three 


years, However, some of it does have continuing value and should be 


kept. About the only way to discriminate is for the executive or 


someone who is able to evaluate the correspondence to go over these 


files every two or three years and throw away the unessential, and 


preserve that which is essential, This takes a great deal of time, 


however, and frequently these files are merely stored away and are 


seldom referred to unless some research scholar comes along aid seeks 


out data pertinent to his thesis, 


CASE RECORDS 


From the standpoint of volume our case records contain more in- 


formation than all the other records put together, 


Since our agency operates through three divisions we have set up 


varying rules governing the preservation or cancellation of case 


records, 
Our Children's Division, which provides foster care and adoption 


service and stands for a period of each child's life in loco parentis, 


never cancels any records of children who have been in foster care, 


or who have been committed to our agency or its predecessor, the 


Henry Watson Children's Aid Society, This is done because ours is 


often the only, or best, available record of the child's past history, 


or the history of its natural parents or its foster or adoptive 


parents, However, there are cases in which parents apply for foster 


care but for one reason or another the child is never accepted into 
foster care, There are also records of couples who apply to become 
foster or adoptive parents but are not accepted, Records of this 
kind when there has been no activity for ten years, or where no 
children have been in foster care, or committed to the agency, are 
usually cancelled and destroyed unless they contain information con— 
sidered to be too valuable to destroy. 

In our Family and Protective Divisions we do not carry parental 
responsibility for children, In these two divisions all records of 
minor or brief service are cancelled three years after the last clos 
ing. Records of major or continuing service cases are cancelled ten 


years after the last closing unless they contain material of value. 


Reaso a 

From the standpoint of historical research it might be desirable 
to preserve all case reccrds, but this is impossible because of their 
bulk and the tremendous problem of filing, cataloging, and taking 
care of the records. As a matter of fact, for some years our agency 
refused to destroy any records, but along came a fire in 1919 and de-— 
stroyed all of them, so that the agency had to start from scratch, 
and learned that they coul@ get along without certain records, How- 
ever, the argument in favor of retaining records is that families 
freouently do re-apply to an agency afid it is a great saving in time 
and effort to be able to refer to the previous record of this family... 
Moreover, it is a great help afd saving of time and effort to other 


agencies where the family may apply, since the agencies through the 
Social Service Exchange, are able to determine with what agency the 


12% 


family has been active and can get in touch with the other agency 
and get valuable information with a minimum of effort. 


The policy described above is the one that has been arrived at 


after a number of years of trial and error and seems to be fairly 


workable, 
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THE HOMER FOLKS ARCHIVES AT THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Mr. Homer Folks, a pioneer leader in social welfare for more than 
sixty years, was honored by The New York School of Social Work on his 
ninety-first birthday, February 18, 1953. The occasion marked the 
opening of the Homer Folks Archives, which include some 600 books and 
pamphiets. The coilection is especially rich in the fields of public 
health, child welfare, and biography. 


Auong the papers are the texts of several hundred speeches made 
by Mr. Foiks, and a scrapbook which he compiled in the preparation of 
his book, The Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children 
(Macmillan, 1902). Of particular interest sre reports which he made 
on welfsre conditions in Cuba following the Spanish-American War, and 
in France and Yugoslavia following World War I. Pernaps the most 
valuable part of the archives is Mr. Folks' correspondence which in- 


cludes letters from leaders in the field cf social work such as Charles 


Loring Brace, Sidney Webb, Jacob A. Riis, and Robert W. DeForest; and 
frow many presidents, governors, and cabinet members. 


The collection contains numerous medels and citations, material 
relating to lr. Folks' puplic career; notebooks and pepers written by 


him during his school and college years; photographs of himself, his 
family, and various committees and crgcniazations which he served; his 
diaries buck to the year 1687; end « fanily Bible printed at Oxford 
in 1688. 


COMMITTES ON THE HISTORY OF SCCIAL WELFARE 


Membership Meeting -- Jan. 31, 1958, Detroit, Michigan 


A meeting was held immediately following the workshop on "Technical 
Problems in the Teaching of Social Welfare History" at the Annual Program 
Meeting of the Council on Social Work Education. Norris E, Class, 

Chairman, presided, 


The group present were unanimous in recommending that the Planning 
Committee approach the Council again and arrange for another workshop 
next year. Father Lennon suggested that the Planning Committee also 
try to arrange for one general session pertaining to history so that 
the work of the Committee could be more generally known. 


Mrs. Pumphrey was asked to report briefly on the result of the 
meeting at the American Historical Associetion. (See previous Newsletter ) 


The secretary-treasurer's report was read by Verl Lewis. A motion 
was unanimously passed that dues be made payable as of January 1 each 
year in order to simplify bookkeeping. 


The nominating committee's report was presented by Verl Lewis 
@ and unanimously accepted. A motion was made and carried that new 
officers take office as of February 1, 1958, and February 1 there- 
after, in order to coincide with the date of the Council's annual 


meeting. 


An informal discussion followed of the constitutional arrange- 
ments of the organization at present, and its official affiliation 
with other bodies. A letter from Ernest Witte, Executive Director 
of the Council on Social Work Education, was read in which he questioned 
the advisability of having a separate organization. The group present 
agreed that a multiplicity of organizations is undesirable, but the 
concensus was that as yet we are not sufficiently certain of our 
constituency to make permanent arrangements. The group felt that the 
very lack of formal constitutional structure had been an advantage. 

A motion was made that the officers of the organization seriously 
consider the matter and report in another year. It was also moved 

that the officers consider the desirability of changing the name. 


The group recommended that the officers also give consideration 
to how more money might be raised to enable the Committee to have 

meetings in which both historians and social workers can be present, 
and scholarly activities be promoted to a larger extent. 


Muriel W. Pumphrey, Secretary pro-tem. 


COMMITTZF ON THE HISTORY OF SOCIAL WELFAPE 
Stzteuent of Income and Expenses 
September 1, 1956 to January 31, 1958 


INCOME 


Libvrery subscriptions @ 1.00 4. 
interest on savings account . Le 


3 
0! 


EXPENSES 
Clerical, mimeographing and supplies. 
Telephone end telegraph . . + « « 
Meeting expenses. - « « » » 


Four issues of the NSWSLETTER have been published, together with a men- 
bership listing as of Jenuory 15, 1958. That the expenses of the Com- 
mittee have not been creater is due to the inveluable essisteance in wany 
forms, but particularly in the preparation of the ecrly NOWSLETTERS, and 
in connection with other membership correspondence, provided by the fol- 
lowing schools cf social work: School of Social Welfare, University of 
Southern Colifornias; School of Social York, University of Connecticut; 
New York School of Secicl Work, Columbia University, Greduete School of 
Public Administration and Social Service, New York University. Our ap- 
preciation for this help and encourageuent is sincere. 


THE SECRETARY'S ATL 


Many members have written suggesting that now thet we have an impressive 
met.bership, we should begin some of the tasks suggested in our original 
purpose. Projects proposed for cooperative action are: A compiete com- 
Dilation of ¢1i Hester's and doctoral theses in the field of social wel- 
fare history; the preparation of a biogranhical dictionary of leaders in 
social welfare {each member to secure information on severelj; losi:tion 
of personal papers of sociel welfare leaders in each section of the coun- 
try; listing of special library collections and archives. The steering 
committee would welcome your comments and further suggestions. 


211.66 
| 37.16 
15.59 \ 

68.16 

e 68.16 
332.57 


IN THE LITERATURE 


Mrs. Hassletine B, Taylor 
School of Social Welfare 
University of California 

Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Editor 


Ten Broek, Jacobus, "California's Welfere Law - Origins and Development," 
California law Review, Vol. 45, No. 3, July, 1957, pp.241-303. 
This long article gives attention to the Spanish-Mexican 
period as well as to the period between California's 
Constitution of 1849 and 1900. 


Young, A. F. and E. T. Ashton, British Social Work in the Nineteenth 
Century, International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1956 
(264 p.). The authors state "By social work we do not mean 
social reform....nor do we mean social services...." They seek 
to supply the gap in the literature of British social work 
of the 19th century on methods: casework and group work. 
Community organization as a method is recognized but reluc- 
tantly omitted. 


Tate, William Edward, The Farish Chest, Cambridge, England. The 
University Press, 1946. This study of the records of 
parochial administration is rich in information about poor 
law administration, overseers' accounts,settlement and 
removal, charity funds, apprenticeship and indentures. 


Faber, Sir Geoffrey, Jowet%, London, Faber and Faber, 1957 (also 
announced in Harvard University Press' Spring Books, 1958). 
This biography gives considerable attention to Jowett's 
friendship over thirty years with Florence Nightingale. 


lewis, Richard Albert, Edwin Chadwick and the Public Hea ’ 
1832-1854, London. New York, Longmans, Green, 1952 (411 p.). 


References of interest to our members may be found in Biblio 


Historical Works Issued in the United Kingdom, 1946-1956. 


Compiled by Joan C, Iancaster, University of London Institute 
of Historical Research, 


Ilarned, Ruth, International Social Service: A History 1924-1955. 
New York: Prepared for International Social Service, 


Mimeographed, 


Wisner, Elizabeth, "Edith Abbott's Contribution to Social Work 
Education." Social Service Review XXXII (March, 1958) 
1-10 


Jambor, Harold A. "Theodore Dreiser, the Delineator Magazine, and 
Dependent Children: A Background Note on the Calling of 


the 1909 White House Conference", Social Service Review 
XXXII (March 1958), 33-40. 


COMMITTEE ON THE HISTORY OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


e NEWSLETTER 
No April, 195 
President Verl S. Lewis, Treasurer 
Rachel Marks, Vice-President Ralph E. Pumphrey, Secret 
SPRING MEETING 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 


San Francisco, May 28, 7 PM 


Reflections on the U loyment and the U. loyment 
Relief of the Thirties 


Presiding: Joe R. Hoffer, Executive Secretary, National 
Conference on Social Welfare, Columbus, Ohio 


Speaker: Irving Bernstein, Associate thee 
mstitute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, Los Angeles, 12 


Issues Faced by an Administrator of Unemployment 
Relief in California," 
Speaker: Charles I, Schottland, Dean, Graduate School 
for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis 
© University, Waltham, Massachusetts, 


Presentation of the Florina Lasker Award by Clara Kaiser, 
Acting Dean, New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, 


Meeting sponsered by the Council on Social Work Education, 


A. H, A. MEETINGS AT WASHINGTON 


"Who would ever have thought that meeting would draw an overflow crowd?" 
Remarked a member of the local arrangements committee, indicating the enthusiastic 
response at the American Historical Association to an innovation: a session on 
the history of philanthropy, People stood in all the aisles and out into the 
corridors as far as the speakers could be heard, and many were turned away, Papers 
were presented by David Owen of Harvard and Irvin G. Wyllie of Wisconsin, The 
discussant was Thomas H, Greer, Jr., of Michigan State University, 


Despite the fact that it was not on the official A.H.A. program, another large 
group attended a second meeting the same day, sponsored by the Committee on the 
History of Social Welfare, Here papers on the worthy and unworthy poor in the 
middle ages and today were presented by Brian Tierney, Catholic University, and 
pn ao publicist, The work of the Committee was presented by Karl 

Ze 


Le 


ANNUAL MEETING -- 1959 


@ The annual business meeting of the Committee on the History of Social Welfare 
was held January 23, 1959 at the Hotel Sheraton in Philadelphia following an all- 
day workshop on "Methods of Teaching the History of Social Welfare," Karl 
deSchweinitz, President, presided, Twenty-two members attended, 


Dr. deSchweinitz reported on the activities of the Committee during the past 
year, (See page )) 


Discussion of the importance of recording first-hand accounts of the experiences 
of social work leaders brought out a number of suggestions; that the Canadian 
Conference of Social Work might consider having meetings similar to the ones which 
we have conducted; that a number of schools of social work are approaching their 
fiftieth anniversaries and should be encouraged to develop historical materials 
in connection with this event; that persons like Frances Perkins and Katherine 
Lenroot have given addresses which have been tape recorded and should be preserved; 
and that retired professors of social work are often in a position to pull to- 
gether histories of their schools or departments which would be valuable additions 
to the available literature, 


The treasurer's report was submitted by Verl Lewis, A total of 187 persons 
have paid dues for membership in the Committee at some time, Of these, more than 
100 had paid dues for the year 1958, There is a balance in the treasury of $299, 


The following officers and members of the Planning Committee were elected to 
serve beginning February 1, 1959: 


Chairman - Robert H, Bremner, Department of History, Ohio State 
University, on leave at the University of Wisconsin, 

Vice-Chairman - Miss Rachel Marks, School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, 

Secretary - Ralph E, Pumphrey, Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration and Social Service, New York University. 

Treasurer - Verl S, Lewis, School of Social Work, University 
of Connecticut, 

Planning Committee - Norris Class (social work), University of 
Southern California; Merle Curti (history), University of 
Wisconsin; Constance Green (history), American University; 
Mazie Roger (social work), University of Manitoba; Karl 
deSchweinitz (social work} » Washington, D.C,; Brian Tierney 
(history), Catholic University; Louis Towley (social work) 
Washington University; Evelyn Von Hermann (social work), 
Indiana University; Corinne Wolfe (social work), Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 


Dr. deSchweinitz pointed out some of the difficulties in the present designa- 
tion of the organization as "Committee," This becomes confusing both in terms of 
status and sub-groups, Several names were suggested, all connoting an independent, 
interdisciplinary organization, Among these were "Social Welfare History Group," 
"Social Welfare Historical Group," and "Social Welfare Historical Association," 
The Planning Committee was authorized to act in accordance with the facts in hand, 
but after inquiring of the membership regarding preferences, 


Ralph E, Pumphrey, Secretary 
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Dr. deSchweinitz pointed out some of the difficulties in the present designa- 
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Ralph E, Pumphrey, Secretary 


WORKSHOP AT PHILADELPHIA 


The workshop on Methods of Teaching the History of Social Welfare at the 
Annual Program Meeting of the Council on Social Work Education was attended by 
thirty persons representing seventeen schools and nine agencies, Particular 
attention was given to bibliographical and other aids to student learning, as well 
as to methods of relating the history to other aspects of a professional curriculum, 
The staff of the workshop formulated the following recommendations as a result of 
their experience: (1) that another workshop be held next year; (2) that one topic 
for workshop discussion would be the content and teaching of the history of especial- 
ly significant periods or developments; (3) that a list of teachers and courses 
given be developed; and (i) that the Committee prepare a list of social workers 
and other persons who have played leading parts in the working of the history of 
social welfare, and that such individuals be invited to contribute papers at local, 
state and national conferences describing and commenting upon their experience with 
a view of securing basic materials for later use by historians, 


TO THE TREASURER 
(For those who have not paid 1959 dues) 


Dr, Verl S, Lewis 
1380 Asylum Avenue Date 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 


Enclosed find $2,50 annual dues for 1959 in the COMMITTEE 
ON THE HISTORY OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 


New Member Renewal 


Organization Name 


HIGHLIGHTS OF PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT 


During the year the Committee has held three program meetings: 


At the National Conference on Social Welfare, May 15, 1958. 
Two papers on the reputation of the American philanthropist and of 
some pioneer social workers, Also the presentation of the New York 
School of Social Work Florina Lasker Award to Gordon Hamilton, 
editor of SOCIAL WORK, 


At the American Historical Association, December 28, 1958 


Two papers on the deserving and undeserving poor in the middle 


ages and today, 


At the Council on Social Work Education, January 23, 1959, 
Workshop on methods of teaching the history of social welfare. 


Highlights of President's annual report (con't) 


@ Three meetings a year at the annual meetings of the above organizations and three 
issues of the NEWSLETTER now constitute our routine operation, Plans have 
been completed for another meeting this year in our series at the National 
Conference on Social Welfare in which historians and participant social 
workers examine significant developments of an earlier generation, 


Preliminary inquiries were made regarding foundation support for various forms of 
interdisciplinary training and research grants in the history of social 
welfare, To date, no positive outcome can be reported, 


The Committee is especially indebted to the following persons for their personal 
interest and backing: 


Boyd C, Shafer, executive secretary, American Historical Association, 
Ernest F, Witte, executive director, Council on Social Work Education, 
Joe R, Hoffer, executive secretary, National Conference on Social 
Welfare, 
Merle Curti, director, History of Philanthropy project, University 
of Wisconsin, 
Robert H, Bremner, Ohio State University, History of Philanthropy 
project, 


HALL SETTLEMENT PAPERS 


Through the courtesy of the library of the New York School of Social Work, 
@ Columbia University, we are enabled to enclose with this issue of the NEWSLETTER 

a copy of the annotated catalogue of the Hall Settlement Papers, This collection 
of the writings of Helen Hall and of other persons closely associated with her is 
now available to scholars at the New York School library, as announced in the last 
issue of the NEWSLETTER, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following annotated lists were prepared by Karl deSchweinitz and dis- 
tributed to members of the workshop on methods of teaching the history of social 
welfare, Another list on the history of social welfare in Canada, prepared by 
Miss Masie Roger of the University of Manitoba, will be included in the next 
NEWSLETTER, 


A Selective Bibliography of Historical Writings 
Describing the Pre-Sooial Security Background of North American Social Work 
articularly as Addressed to the Problem of Poverty and 


he Development of Program of Income Maintenance 


Pritchard, James B,, ed, Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament, Princeton, Neds: Princeton University Press, 1955. 


e@ A collection of reproductions and excerpts from the literature 
(inscriptions, tablets, papyri) of Egypt and the cultures of 

Mesopotamia--myths, laws, narratives, rituals, good counsels, 

poems, including our earliest concepts of benevolence and justice, 


Breasted, James Henry, The Dawn of Conscience, New York: Charles 
Schribner's Son, 19 eprint of edition copyrighted 1933). 


The historical origins of our ideas of human conduct--an inter- 
estingly told story of man's earliest ideas and acts of benevolence 


and justice, 


Wilson, John A, The Burden of Egypt - An Intepretation of Ancient 
Egyptian Culture. Chicago: Gare of Chicago Press, 1951. 
A beautiful piece of modern scholarship but Breasted's Dawn of 


Conscience would probably more closely approach the interest of 
the students of social work, 


Frankfort, Henri, The Birth of Civilization in the Near East, 
Bloomington, ana: ana versity ss, ° 


In particular Chapter III, "The Cities of Mesopotamia", containing 
a fascinating description of the theocratic communal city-states 
which flourished more than four thousand years ago. 


Loch, Sir Charles Stewart, Three Thousand Years of Social Service, 
being a reprint of Charity and Social Life by C.5. Loch, London: 
Charity Organization 1936, 

In particular the first 17 chapters which discuss Greek, Roman 
Jewish and Christian concepts and acts of benevolence, 


Frisch, Ephraim, An Historical — of Jewish pobre from the 
Earliest Times to the Nineteenth Cen e New York: e Mace 
lan Company, 


Bruno, Frank J, "New Light on Oriental and Classical Charity in the Pre- 
Christian Era" Journal of Social Case Work, Vol. XXV, No. 7 
November 19h, pp. -265, New York, 


In this connection see also Chapter III of Frankfort, The Birth 
of Civilization in the Near East, 


Bruno discusses concepts developed by Henrik Bolkestein in 
Wohltatigkeit und Armenpflege in Vorchristlichen Altertum, Utrecht: 
A Oosthoek, 1935. An Dedited translation of this book is in the 
library of the George Warren Brown School of Social Work, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, as is also an abridgment prepared by 
Professor Bruno, A description of the persons for those well- 
being the people of ancient Egypt, Palastine, Greece and Rome felt 
an obligation and the measures employed in discharging that obliga- 
tion with emphasis upon the differences in this respect between 
the Greeks on the one hand and the Egyptians and the Hebrews on 
the other, 


The ey Qur-an Text, Translation and Commentaries by Abdullah Yusuf 
. New York: Hafner Publishing Co,, 1938 Third ed, 


For brief excerpts illustrating injunctions to alms and attitudes 
toward charity with short statements about the origin of the Wakf 


@ (personal and philanthropic trust) and the Zakat (tithe) see 


Karl de Schweinitz, Social Security for Egypt. Washington, D.C.: 
Federal Security Agency, e Pp. 
English Historical Documents, Gen, Ed, David C, Douglas, London: 
Pp vols, published or in course of prepara- 


e Sw 
tion, Vol. I, c. $00-10h2, 1953; Vol. II, 1042-1189, 1953, 


The first document is the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; the series will 
carry through to Vol, XII, 1914 and Vol, XIII, American Colonial 
Documents to 1776. An indispensable source of historical material 
in which the teacher can find documents bearing upon social welfare, 
Vols, I and II contain many documents not accessible to most 
readers, 


Trevelyan, George Macaulay, A Shortened History of England, London - 
New York - Toronto, 1942, Canadian edition, 1916, 


Covers the period spanned by English historical documents, starting 
however, before 500 A.D,, and carrying to the first world war. 
Contains a useful chronological outline of English history by 
William Huse Dunham, Jr.,, of Yale University, 


Jocelin of Brakelond, The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond Concerning 


the acts of Samson, Abbot of the Monastery of St. Edmu 
Translator Butler. New York: University Press, 199. 


A delightful record of monastic life, end of twelfth and beginning 
of thirteenth centuries, with occasional references to concepts 
and practices of almsgiving, 


Ashley, Sir William J, An Introduction to English Economic History and 
Theory, London - New York, etc,: Longmans, Green and Co, 
coe I, The Middle Ages, 1923; Part II, The End of the Middle Ages, 
1925, 


Part II, pp. 305-376, contains one of the few, if perhaps one of the 
only, reviews of the relief of the poor before the Poor Law, Part II, 
first published in 1893 is only now facing replacement by the products 
of modern research, See Tierney, Medieval Poor Law. 


Tierney, Brian, Medieval Poor Law, Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1959, 


Reviews the poor relief legislation of the medieval church and its 
principles of poor relief administration, emphasizing their contribu- 
tion to the development of public relief and the practice of private 
charity. 


Salter, Frank Reyner. Some Early Tracts on Poor Relief, edited by F.R. 
Salter, London: Methuen & Co, Ltd, 1926, 
Includes a Preface by Sidney Webb and, in translation from the 
non-English originals, I, Vives' De Subventione Pauperum, II. 
The Ypres Forma Subventionis, III, Luther's Ordinance for a 
Common Chest, 1V. Zwingli's Ordinance and Articles Touchi 


Almsgiving, V, Les Pauvres de Rouen, Vi, The pnglish Legislation 
oF 1631 and 1536, 


Westlake, H.F, The Parish Gilds of Medieval England, New York: The 
Macmillian Company, 1919, 


With Gross, The Gild Merchant, this book offers a satisfactory 
orientation to the gilds, their origin, nature, purposes and 
activities, 


Gross, Charles, The Gild Merchant. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1890, 


A classic of its kind, in text, footnotes and appendices provid- 
ing a comprehensive coverage in relatively brief compass of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Medieval gilds, 


O'Donnell, Terence, History of Life Insurance in its Formative Years, 
Chicago: American Conservation Company 1936, 


This 84 page compendium is presented in popular style with an abundance 
of interesting illustrations, It can be used much as one would consult 
an encyclopedia and will provide the student of the subject with many 
leads for further investigation, 


Leonard, E.M. The Early History of English Poor Relief, Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1900, 


This study of relief in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

is still the authoritative source of information for the period 

and has been drawn upon by almost every historian from the Webbs 
and Tawney to Trevelyan, 


Marshall, Dorothy, The English in the Eighteenth Century. London: 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd,, ° 
This book takes up the story where Miss Leonard stops. A sub- 


stantial piece of work but with more detail than most students 
will want. 


Eden, Sir Frederic Morton, The State of the Poor: or, An History of 
the Labouring Classes in England from the Conquest to the 
Present Period; in which are particularly considered their 
domestic economy, with respect to diet, dress, fuel, and 
habitation; and the various Plans which, from time to time, 
have been proposed, and adopted, for the relief of the poor; 
together with parochial reports relative to the administration 


of work-houses, and houses of industry; the state of the Friendly 
Societies; and other public institutions; in several agricultural, 
commercial, and manufacturing districts, London, 1797. 


With a large appendix; containing a comparative and chronological 
table of the prices of labour, of provisions, and of other 
commodities; an account of the poor in Scotland; and many 
original documents on subjects of national importance, In three 
volumes, Interesting, authoritative, informative, Eighteenth 
century history and research at its best. 


Nicholls, Sir George, A History of the English Poor Law in connection 
with the state of the country e eo people, New 
edition, Two volumes by Nicholls carrying the story to 1853. 
Volume 3 by Thomas MacKay, a supplementary volume, 183) to "the 
present time." London: P.S, King & Son; New York: G.P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1898-1899, 


Nicholls gives us a running account and commentary on the legisla- 
tion touching upon the problem of poverty and the relief of the 
poor, MacKay continues in somewhat the same vein but incorporates 
more in the way of discussion in terms of charity organization 
philosophy, 


Bosanquet, Mrs, Helen, Social Work in London, 1869 to 1912; A History 
of the London Charity Organization Society. London: J. ray 


The story of conditions in London in the mid-19th century and the 
circumstances that led to the founding of the Society which 
carries the narrative through the most significant years of the 
organization told by one of the leaders of the movement, 
Professor C.L. Mowat, grandson of Sir Charles Loch, has com- 
pleted a manuscript on the same subject which, it is hoped, will 
soon be available for publication, 


McCloy, Shelby T, Government Assistance in — France, 
Durham, N,C,: University ss, 


Included by way of comparision with the English system and as 
background for McKay, The National Workshops, Distinctly a book 
to consult, 


McKay, Donald Cope, The National Workshops, A a in the French 
Revolution of = ° r » Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
s ss, 


A competent and effective description of an attempt to implement 
"the right to work" in a program of made work, 


Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, English Local Government: English Poor Law 
History Part I, The Old Poor Law, 19273 Part ll. The Last 
Hundred Years, 2 vols,, 1929, London ~ New York - Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Co, 
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Teachers of the history of social welfare consult the Webbs at 
every point but ir the field of income maintenance certainly 
this, of many writings by and about them, comes first. 


de Schweinitz, Karl, England's Road to Social Security, Philadelphia: 
University of Press reprinted with a post- 
script and minor changes in 197, Out of print, 


A substitute spanning the years between the sixth and twentieth 
centuries in course of preparation, 


Ll George's Ambulance Wagon, Being the Memoirs of William J, 
Sreitheetese 1911-1912, edited, with an introduction, by Sir 
Henry N, Burbury and with a commentary by Richard Tataeee, 
London: Methuen & Co, Ltd, 1957, 


A history based on the diaries of Braithwaite of the events and 
decisions made which, between late 1910 and the first part of 
1912, entered into the enactment and beginning administration 
of the British Health Insurance Act of 1911, The introductory 
background provided by Sir Henry N, Bunbury and the discussion 
of social policy by Richard Titmuss add greatly to the value of 
the book for students of the history of social welfare, 


© Young, A.F, and Ashton, E,T, British Social Work in the Nineteenth 


Century, London: Routledge egan Paul, e 


Describes the development of the principle humanitarian services 
as forerunners of modern social work, Particularly valuable are 
the chapters on the influence of social, economic and religious 
thought and of poor law principles and practice, 
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MEMORANDUM 


To: Personnel Comiuivtee June 7, 1949 

From: Joe R. Hoffer 7 

Subject: Agenda —lionday June 13, 1949 1:00 P.ti. (lunch 
‘Hotel Cleveland (J. Hoffer room), Cleveland, 0 


National Conference of Social Work Pe 82 North High Street __:: Columbus 15, Ohio 
Ie Review of Sub-Committee's Report 


The attached report represents a summary of the material considered by the 
sub-committee. A folder containing additional data will be available to the 


committee. 


II. Consideration of Tentative Proposals - Section V 
A. Classification Plan 
1. Statement of Principles 
2. Proposed Outline of Organization 
S. Senior _Staff Responsibilities 
4, Organization Chart 
5. Summary of Sxperience and Sducation (New Staff embers) 
Be. Pay Plan 
1, Statement of Principles 
2s Proposed Basic Structure + Pay Plan 
III. Formulation of Desirable Qualifications for “ach Class Title 


IV. Assignment of Present Staff by Class Title and Pay Grade 


V. Formulation of Other Personnel Policies and Practices 


‘By 
‘Ss 
ean 
| 


2. 
(For Discussional Purposes Only) 
Tentative Proposals 


Personnel Comittee 
Monday, June 13, 1949 


I Authorization by the Executive Committee 


The appointment of a Personnel Committee was authorized at the January 24, 1949 
meeting of the Executive Committee. "The purpose of the committee shall be to formulate 
a written statement of personnel practices including a position classification and a pay 
plan for the Conference staff. The Committee is to be centered around Ohio and its re- 
port is to be submitted to the Executive Committee for final approval". ' 


II Personnel Committee 


The following members of the Conference were appointed to the Committee: C, F, 
McNeil, Chairman, L. Feder, UM. Nichols, Ella . Reed, R. Smalley and Rudolph Evjen. 


III Procedure Followed 


A sub-committee consisting of the Chairman, C. F, McNeil, R. Evjen, and the 
Executive Secretary held several meetings and formulated the following tentative 


proposals for consideration by the Personnel Committee. 


e 
| 
| 
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IV Analysis of Personnel Policies and Practices October 1, 1948 
a It is difficult-to summarize the Conference personnel policies and practices as of 
(Q any one date. However, the date October first, 1948 has been selected because it may pro- 
Wide a better basis for comparison with our present proposals. ; 
| A. Staff 
1. Composition 
| 6 On October first 1948 the staff of the Conference included: . 
: Position Person Beg. Salary Present Started Major Duties 
7 1. Executive Secretary J.R. Hoffer $8500 $8500 Sept. 1948 Overall direction 
2. Asst. Sxece Sec. J.Chandler 1380 4500 Sept. 1926 Annual kKeeting 
3. Asst. Sxec. Sec. D.Proctor 5000 5500 July 1947 Area Committees 
4. Office uianazer 11. Fox 1080 3000 April 1926 Office Supervisor 
| 5. Secretary D. LeKay 1620 2100 Dec. 1944 Bookkeeping & 
uembership 
6. Socretary Ee Oglesby 1800 1980. Jan. 1948 Typing & Clerical 
7. Secretary L. Brial 1620 1800 Nov. 1946 Typing & Clerical 
8. Secretary I. Hahn 1620 1800 Novs 1946 Typing & Clerical 
9. Socretary J. Decker 1200 2400 Sept. 1957 Secretarial 
| ll. Secretary R. Connor 1920 1920 Oct. 1948 Typing & Clerical | 
| © Note: J. Decker, L. Brial and I. Hahn are no longer with the Conference. Ruth “illiams 
mm — (salary $4200) and Bettymac Bookwalter (salary $2400) and R. Connor (salary $1980) are three 
new staff members since October first. 
2. Summary of Experience and Education (Senior Staff) 
| Person Formal Education Degress Experience (last 10 years) e 
| 1. Joe R. Hoffer Ph.D. - Social Administration Administrative & Consultative 
A.A.S.%., .V.B., UNNRA, 
) Council of Social Agencies 
2. Jd. Chandler A.B. - Major in Sociology Assistant Secretary, NCSW 
S$. D. Proctor K.S. - Sociology and Political Administrative & Teaching, 
| Science Gummity Chest, Univ. Development 
| Fund, Federal Security Agency, 
State Conference 
4. He Fox School Office Manager, NCS: 


Be Present Personnel Practices 


The Conference does not have a en written statement of personnel practices 
i! $ nor a standing personnel committee. However, the following policies have been 
followed: 


1. Administration, Item, and Organization Practice 


Personnel Administration Executive Secretary 
_ ‘Position Classification Plan Memorandum 
| Staff Participation in Policy Making Staff Meeting 
Appeals Procedure Executive Secretary 


Pay Plans and Insurance 


Pay Plan : No Formal Pay Plan 
Insurance Participation in National 
Welfare & Health Retirement 
Plan 
Travel Full Expenses Except Personal 


(includes laundry, pressing, 
differential in medical ser- 
vices, maid service, etc.) 


Selection and Appointment of Personnel 


Selection & Appointment of Personnel Senior Staff - Exec. Secretary Im 
Junior Staff - Office Manager 


Conditions of Service 


Tork “ook 


36 hour week 
32 hour week (summer) 
Junior staff alternates on 


Saturday morning 
Holidays (depending on w rk) New Years 1, days 
Tashington's Birthday 
Spring (long weekend) 
Decoration Day 
July 4, Labor Day, Armistice 


Day 

| Thanksgiving 2 days 

Christmas 2 days 

Physical “orking Conditions No definite policy 
Vacation Senior Staff - 1 month 

Junior Staff - 2 weeks first yr 

3 weeks 2nd yearg 

4 weeks Srd year™ 


_ Sick leave Unlimited sick leave 


Inservice Education and Supervision 


Opportunities for Staff Development Informal 
Written Standards of Performance None 
Personnel Resords Bene 


Measurement of Performance 


Tonure, Termination and Change of Status 
8 
Termination and Change of Status 


4, 
3 
| 
oe Hone | 
6. 
No Policy 
No Policy 


Ve 


C. Organization Chart (October 1, 1948) 


Secretarial Staff 


Tentative Proposals 
A. Classification Plan | 
le Statement of Principles 


the proposed classification plan is based on the "Working Hypothesis” 
formulated by the Conference Study Committee. An attempt has been made to group the 
necessary duties into logical units of work. It is understood, of course, that the 
units are necessarily interrelated. 


The position classifications were formulated first, with an eye to the job 
to be done and secondly, to utilize fully the abilities and potentialities of the 
present staff. ‘he supervisory pattern may be of three types. First, under immediate 
supervision, second, under general supervision, and third, under general direction, 


2. Proposed Outline of Organization 
1. Office of Executive Secretary 
The functions which the Executive Secretary may perform shall vary 
from time to time depending on the number of senior staff members, their abilities 


and work loads. Therefore these functions shall be outlined under two major 
headings: first, those functions whioh he shali not delegate to the units, and 


for which he shall retain personal pr responsibility; secondarily, those which 
he may delegate the primary respons to other staff members or to one of 
the units. ~ 


In the first category are: Executive Committee, Nominations Committee, 
Joint Committee on Program Planning, Editorial Committee, Time and Place Committee, 
Personnel Committee, assist President in securing General Sessions speakers, sign- 
ing contracts in the name of the Conference. 


In the second category: ‘iellers Committee, gate at business session, 
Associate Group and Booth Status Committee. 


The Executive Secretary also serves as Secretary of the United States 
Committee and Seoretary-General of the International Conference of Social ‘ork 
(approximately } time). 


ave 


5. 
4 
| Executive secrevary, 
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2, Annual Meeting Services Unit 


The major responsibility of this unit shall be to make arrangements 
@ for and co-ordinate administrative services for the meetings sponsored by 
the Conference. In fulfilling this responsibility the unit shall co-ordinate 
the administrative services and rpovide assistance to the related zroups meet- 
ing at the time of the Annual Meeting. It shall prepare copy for a Prel 

end Final Program for the Annual Meetinz. ‘The specific services shall include: 


Advance preparation of facilities — ¢.g. 


a. Negotiations, preparation of contracts for housing, meeting 
rooms, headquarters, personnel, and equipment, 


b. Assignment of meeting rooms — notification of Associate and 
Special Groups, hotels, and so forth — includes meal meetings, 

ticket sales, employing, training, and scheduling doormen, space 

requirements, time schedule, and so forth. 


c. Requisitioning of supplies and office equipment, and so forth. 


d. Registration and information — preliminary arrangements acqord- 
ing to plan. 


| Supervision of administrative services and general oversight of meeting 
places, facilities, ‘and equipment (exclusive of exhibits and publio relations). 


Compiling an inventory of facilities and costs of convention cities, 


3, Audio-Visual Education 


The major responsibility of this unit shall be to plan and execute the 
visual-audio program for the Conference. ‘he program shall include such ser- 
vices as: non-commercial exhibits, commercial exhibits, Conference theater, 
combined book exhibit, record exhibit -—- case work, group work, administration, 
and so forth, public relations exhibit, 


The duties may include correspondence, development of prospect list, 
application files, preparation of material for booth occupancy, direct mail 


approach, billing and tollection. 


4. Area Representative Services Unit 


The major responsibility of this unit shall be to plan and execute 
the area representation program of the Conference. the specific services ren- 
dered shall include such duties as organization of representatives in selected 
communities, preparation and distribution of handbook, instructional promotional 
and public relations materials; stimlating participation in Conference activities, 

¥ informational service, and so forth. 


5. Services to State Conference Unit 


; The major responsibility of this unit shall be to provide a secretariat 
— for the Association of State Conference Secretaries. ‘he program may include 
6 such services as : editing a bulletin, organization and operation of regional 
meetings, consultations, informational services, collection and re-distribution 
of state conference publications, revising of state conference handbooks, and 


so forth. 


| | 
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7. 


6... Services to International Conference of Scoiel “ork Unit)/ 


@ The major responsibility of this uit is to provide a secretariat to 
both the United States Committee and the International Conference of Social 
~ork. ‘he program may include such services as: publication of a quarterly 
newsletter, a quarterly bulletin service, information service, corrospondence, 
promotion of ilational Comaittees, translation services, Conference arrange- 


ments, and so forth. 
7. General Services Unit — Financial, Promotion and Public Relations 


The major responsibilities of this unit shall be to plan and execute 
the budgetary fiscal, and public relations program of the Conference. In 
fulfilling these major responsibilities it shall provide data required by 
the units and committees with respect to these matters. the specific ser- 
vices rendered shall include: membership promotion, membership records and 
procedures, membership — billing and collection of fees, preparation of 
budget’ and budget control, bookkeeping, public relations — year around and 
Annual keeting, personnel resource file. 


8. Publications Services Unit 


The major responsibilities of this unit shall be to: 


a. Plan and execute the publications production program for 

the Conference. The program shall include such publications as: 
Conference Bulletin, Proceedings — of Annual keeting, Conference News, 
publications of the International Conference of Social “ork, Bulletin — 
state conference secretaries. 


be To assume responsibility for the production of promotional 
material and other materials such as membership letters, promotional 
pieces, office forms, and so forth. 


9. Administrativo Services Unit 


The major responsibility of this unit shall be to plan and execute 
the administrative services required by the Conference. Specific services 
rendered shall include: office personnel records, office files and records 
exclusive of membership, purchasing of all office supplies and equipment, 
mail service, office management. 


Duties shall also include responsibility for the registration and 
information service at Annual heeting. 


Y Tt is anticipated that the International Conference will reimburse the 
ational Conference for services rendered. 


|_| 
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3. Senior Staff Responsibilities 
It is proposed that the senior staff responsibilities be as follows: 


Person Unit 
Je R. Hoffer No. 1 Office of Executive Secretary 


D. Proctor No. 3 Audio-Visual Education 
No. 4 Arca Ropresentativo Services 
Noe 7 General Services Unit 
Other duties as assigned 


No. 2 Annual ieecting Services 
No. 5 Services to State Conferences 
Other duties as assigned 


Noe 6 Services to International Conference 
No. 8 Publication Services 

No. 9 Administrative Services 

Other duties as assigned 


The supervisory pattern shall be "under the general supervision" of the 
Executive Secretary. “Osception to this principle may be made on those activities 
which are new or for which the Executive Secretary assumes primary responsibility. 


The Sxecutive Secretary may designate any of the above senior staff members 
to serve as acting <xecutive Secretary in his absence from the Office. 


4. Organization Chart (July 1, 7 


= 


Note: The basic personnel change in the organization of the Conference office 
is the transfer of Iielen Fox from Office wanazer to the position as secretary 
to J. Chandler. 


5. Summary of 2xperience and Education (New staff since October 1, 1948) 


Person Forms.1 Sducation Experience (last 10 years) 
Degrees 
Ruth “illiams B.A. Economics Administrative & Editorial 
UN, UNRRA, State Department, 
National Resources Planning 
Board 


Bettymae Bookwalter B.A. English Secretarial & Teaching 
Ruth Connor High School Clerical & Secretarial 


8. 
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Ruth Williams joined the National Conference of Social “ork staff on 
May 15, 1949 as Executive Assistant (salary $4200). 


Bettymae Bookwalter joined the staff in November, 1949 as’ secretary to the 
Executive Secretary (salary $2400). 


Ruth Connor joined the staff in October, 1948 as secretary-stenographer 


Pay Plan 
1. Statement of Principles 


the proposed pay plan is based on approximately a 26% differential 
between the minimm and maximum. The plan provides for five steps from the 
beginning salary and permits automatic annual increases. Appointments may be 
made at the middle step if a candidate possesses an unusual educaticaal or 
experience background, 


the preponderant duties and responsibilities of the position, i.e., those 
which occupy the major part of the staff momber's working time, shall be the 
basis of grade classification. the difficulty and complexity of duties shall 
also be an important factor in assigning the position to a salary grade. 


wt 
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Proposed Basic Structure - Pay Plan 


Stenographer 


34.12 


36.00 


Grade Class Title Proposed Steps & Ranye pouty & 
1 Clerical $ 124 280 $ 34.12 36.00 
1497.60 148,00 156.00 


Secretary II 


148.00° 156.00 165.00 175,00 185.00 

1776.00 1872.00 
Secretary I 38.08 40.38 42.69 45.00 47.54 
Bookkeeper, Clerk 165.00 175.00 185.00 195.00 206.00 
- 1980.00 2100.00 2220.00} 2340.00 | 2472.00 


40.38 
175.00 
210C.00 


42.69 
185.00 
2220.00 


2472.00 


218.00 
2616.00 


Administrative 47.54 50.31 52.3 66.51 59.54 

Assistant I 206.06 218.00 231. 244.00 258 .00 

2472.00 2616.00 2772.00 2928.09 3096.00 

6 Administrative 50.31 52.31 59.54 63.00 
_ Assistant II. 218.00 231.00 244.% 258 00 275.00 

2616.9" 2792.00 2928.00 3098 .00 3276.90 


Assistant 2xecutiv 
Secrelary 


Executive Assistau 


Assistant Lxecutiv 
Secretary 


Associate 
Secretary 


Executive Secretary 


74.351 
322.00 
3864.00 


87.92 
381.30 403.00 
4572600 | 4836.00 


360.00 
4320.00 


98.51 


426.00, 


5112.00 


83.08 | 


87.92 
381.00 
4572.00 


103.86 
450.00 
5400.00 


144.23 
625,00 


7805409 


B2 
2 38.08 40038 42.69 
195.00 206.00 
2560.00] | 
£1200 
| 305.00 341.00 
| 
560 600 
4320.00 
9 115.38 
| 10 


C. Other Personnel Policies and Practices 


The sub-committee recommendation is that the entire committee consider 
the provisions for the remainder of the personnel policies and practices. It 
recommends further that the American Association of Social Workers statement 
"Personnel Practices in Social work, September, 1946" be used as a guide, 


XUM 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


MANUAL 


as adopted by the Executive Committee 
April 25, 1950 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
22 West Gay Street - Columbus 15,0. 
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FOREWORD 


Historical Development of Personnel Manual 


The Personnel Committee authorized by the Executive Committees at its January, 
1949 meeting held three meotings, A preliminary report was submitted to the 
Executive Coumittee at its Decembor, 1949 meeting. At that time a number of 
general suggestions and recommendations were made, and these were incorporated 
in the final report of the Personnel Committee, which was submitted to the 


Executive Committee in April 1950. 


The manuel as printed here represents the final report of the Personnel 
Committee with certain minor changes made by the Executive Committeo, 


The Personnel Committee was aware of the key position which the National 
Conference occupies in the national social welfare scene and therefore recommnded 
principles and policies which it believed to be fairly comprehensive and reason- 


ably progressive. 


Persomnol Committes 


Ce. F, McNeil, Columbus, Ohio (Chairman) 


Rudolph N. Evjen, Columbus, Ohio 
Lesh Feder, Cleveland, Ohio 


Malcolm Nichols, Boston, Massachusetts 
(corresponding member) 
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STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION 
The National Conference of Social Work 


(Excerpts from the Study Committee Report, as printed in the Jamary 1949 Con» 
ference Bulletin. This report has since been adopted by the Executive Comittee 
of the Conference as an approved statement of its nature, function, aims and 


objectivese) 
le CONFERENCES IN GENERAL 


Conferences and conventions are characteristic phonomens of the American wey 
of lifes Social welfare as a modern form cf expression of society's concern for 
hwnan beings is no exception to the rulo. Meetings organised on a national level 
perform primarily a forum and discussion function. They may provide also a meeting 
ground for social welfare workers and volunteers. Values inherent in such a meeting 


and assembly may include the following: 


a. Opportunity to share experiences; 
be Consideration, appraisal and discussion of current economic and social 


conditions affecting the field of social wolfare; 
Ce Reporting of accomplishments and undertekings; 
Ge Sutmitting the results of studies and research; 
@e Raising questions, offering ideas, suggestions and recommendations as a 
basis for the formation of platforms and the ondorsement of specific 
proposals; 
ff. Assisting individuals and orgenizations with their specific technical and 
professional problems through exhibits and consultation services at the time 


of meetingse 


The forum and discussion function is one of the mejor common functions within 
the social welfare field. Other comparable functions include social action, research, 
personnel, public relations and interpretation, and so forth. The forum is utilized 
by many organizations-»national, state end local; the subject matter is generic or 


specialized. 
2e NEED FOR AN AUTONOMOUS AND INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATION 


In the considered judgment of the Conference Study Committee the social 
welfare comunity needs: 


ae An autonomous organization to assume primary responsibility for the form 
and discussion function in the field of social welfare; this organization to be 
national in character and inclusive of the field of social welfare. 

be An organization whose membership would be unrestricted-«paid and volunteer, 
lay and professional, individual and orgenization--without regard to race, creed or 
nationalitye Its officers and committees to be democratically chosen by members 
acting in a noneofficial capacity. _ 

Oe An organization which would emphasize generic and basic subject matter 
leaving national functional agencies and professional membership organizations 
responsible for the specialized technical subject matter. 


3e 
Sp HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


The National Conference of Social Work may be regarded properly as one of the 
most important forces in American social welfaree Throughout its history, its 
annual forums and publications h,vo had significant educational values for workers 
and volunteers in welfare, health, recreation and related fields, It has hada 
constructive influence on the entire field of cocial welfare. It has provided 
occasions when social welfare problems could be presented to the publice 


4. MAJOR FUNCTION 


The major function of the National Conference of Social Work should be to 
provide a dynamic educational forum program for the critical examination of the 
basic social welfare probleas and issuese-general open fomm activities and related 
services for individuals and organizations in the social welfers field. The 
Conference should be national in character end inclusive of the field of social 
welfare as a whole, The program of the Conference should emphasize generic and 


basic subject matter. 
52 MAJOR AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


Through the performance of its major function of forua and related services, 
the National Conference of Social Work should have the following major aims end 


objectives: 


& To provide a medium for the interchange of ideas and techniques between 
laymen and professional workers, soctarian and nonesectarian groups, racial 
groups, specialties within the field and public and voluntary agencies; 

be To assist in improving standards of performance in social welfare and to 
increase the effectiveness of the individual agencies; 

Ce To develop a better public understanding of welfare problems, needs, 
social welfare objectives, programs and methods; 

de To develop citizens' supvort of and participation in social welfare activities; 

. @e To emphasize the common slements present among workers and organizations 
concerned with social welfare programs and services; 

f. To assist in sustaining morale among volunteer and paid workers of sociel 
welfare organizations; 

Go To provide a chronological and cwnulative record of basic developments 
in the field of social welfare; 

he To provide auspices and machinery for related groups. 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose of Mamal 2/ 


The purpose of the personnel manual is to provide a basis for a clear 
understanding of tho personnel policies of the National Conference of Social 
Work and thereby insure maximum efficiency and good working relationships 

_ based on mutual respect and confidence. 


Statement of Principles 


1. The National Conference of Social Work is a membership organization and 
exists to serve its memberse 


2. Effective service to membors depends upon qualified staff, The 
Conference believes that qualified staff members can give their best service 
only when they work under good employment conditions, clearly specified in a 
set of personnel policies and procedures. The Conference also recognizes that 
the spirit in which personnel policies and procedures are administered is as 
important as the specific provisions they containe Tho fact that staff membors 
are individuals with individual capacities and differences should be constantly 
kept in mind in the relations between the Executive Committee and the staff, 
between the Executive Secretary and other members of the staff, and between 
supervisors and those working under their direction. 


3e The persons best qualified to do the job should be selected without 
regard to race, color, sex, creed, marital status or national origin and when 

@ vacencies cecur, consideration shall be given to present staff. There should be 
no discrimination on the basis of political or union affiliatione The right 

of individuals to bargain collectively and to be represented by a union of their 

choice is recognized and approved by the Conference. 


4. Personnel policies define the rights and privileges of the staff 
members. Steff members in turn are expected to assume certain obligations and 
responsibilities. These may include such things as: progressive development 
of skills and techniques, as may be defined in the criteria for the evaluation 
of a position, willingness to accept new and im>oroved techniques and procedures, 
production of a reasonable amount of work that meets high quality standards, 
@ccuracy and thoroughness, constructive attitude toward established policies and 
procedures, cooperation with other members of the staff, positive response to 
supervigsion and courteous and sympathetic attitude to the public. 


It is understood that the supervisor has a continuing responsibility for 
assisting the staff member to maintain positive attitudes and to assume these 
obligations and responsibilities. a 


5e The Personnel Manual shall be available to all staff members at all 
times, Changes or modifications in policy and procedure shall not be made without 
the full participation of the staff. Any change shall be stated in writing and | 
properly publicised when instituted and the Conference shall begin operating | 
under a given policy only when it has been adopted and publicized to all concerned. 


Yd] 6. There shall be established a carefully defined written procedure for 
periodic evaluation and supervision, the adjustment of personnel issues and hearing 
of appeals or grievances. 


6 provisions in this Manual are intended primarily for the headquarters year- 
round staff and not for the special temporary personnel required for the period 


of the Annual Meeting or other special occasions. 


Be 
I GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. Responsibility for Personne] Administration 1/ 

a) Committee 
The President is the chairman of the Executive Coumittee. 


The Executive Committee holds all the powers of the Conference between 
meetings, not otherwise reserved or delegated. It may enact rules supplementing 
the Constitution and not in conflict with it. The Committee appoints the 
Executive Secretary and determines the rate of his caapensation. 


b) Executive Secretary 


The Executive Secretary is the executive officer of the Conference and 


performs his duties under such rules as may be prescribed by the Constitution 
and the Executive Committee. 


In goneral, decisions with respect to the administration of the personnel 
policies set forth shall become the responsibility of the Executive Secretary, 
ie@o such matters as the employment and dismissal of staff, assignment of 
present or future staff members to an approved position, beginning rate of pay, 
movement of staff from one grade to another grade -- these and other related 
matters are considered to be part of the function of administration assigned 
oy the Executive Committee to the Executive Seorstary. 


2- Personnel Committee 


There shall be established a Personnel Comittee appointed by the President. 
This Committee shall be considered a standing committee and shall have respon= 
sibility for the development and maintenance of the Conference personnel policies. 
The Committee shall review periodically the personnel policies and practices of 
the Conference and serve in a consultative status to the Executive Secrotary in 
the administration of these policies. 


The President or the Executive Comittee of the Conference may assign to the 
Personnel Committee the responsibility for hearing appeals o grievances submitted 
by the staff in accordance with the procedures adoptede In such cases the 

Personnel Committee shall make its recommendations to the Executive Committee for 
appropriate action, 


3, Staff Participation 


a) Administrative Procedures and Policies 
The Conference shall utilize the experience and resources of the staff 

to the fullest extent possible in the formulation, periodic review and revision 

of administrative procedures, policies and progrem. 

b) Personnel Policies 


There shall be machinery established to assure participation in the 
development, periodic review and modification of all personnel policics,. 


ce) Staff Services 


A staff committee will be established to formulate provisions for gifts 


i/ as provided for in the “onstitution of the National Conference of Social Vork. 


and contributions by staff, ise» gifts for porsons leaving the Conference, 
appeals for funds by the Community Chest and Red Cross, ete 


II «= RECOMMENDED POSITION CLASSIFICATION AND PAY PLAN 


ic Principles 


It shall be the policy of the National Conference to maintain a classification 
and pay plan covering each position in the organization, It is recognized that 
such a classification and pay plan is subject to periodic review and change as 


the times demand, 
a) Classification Plan 


1. The classification plan shall be based on the “Working Hypotheses” 
formulated by the Conference Study Committee and approved by the Executive 


_ Committee on January 20, 1949. 


20 Position=classification is considered to be an administrative aid. 
It attempts to facilitate the establishment and current maintenance of a logical 
and consistent relationship among: (a) the duties and responsibilities of 
positions; (b) the standards of qualifications to fill them, and (c) where 
employment conditions are substantially the seme, the salaries paid. 


Se Positioneclassification, as the name implies, is a classification 
of positions and not a classificction of the employees occupying themo 


@ 4. The purpose of the position-classification plan shall be to show 
what the responsibilities and duties are and not what they should be. 


5e The preponderant duties and responsibilities of the position, isee 
those which occupy the major part of a staff member's time, shall be the basis 


for its classification, 


Pay Plan 


le The Pay Plen shall consist of an appropriate mmber of grades, each 
grade shall have steps or increment rates to provide periodical salary increases 
in recognition of satisfactory service. The duties, responsibilities and 
authority of each position determines its category and grade. 


2e The Pay plan shall include five steps beyond the minimum step with 
a 25% spread between the minimum and maximum 1/ for each grade. 


Se Pay increases within the grade shall be given annually on the anni- 
versary of the last increase and shall be automatic, subject to acceptable work 


on the part of the staff members 


4 All new staff members shall begin at the first step of the grade if 
thoy possess only the minimum qualifications of the position. The Excewive 
Secretary may appoint a new staff member to the second or third step if the 
person has qualifications beyond the minimm defined for the position, 


© i7 The final step is the maximum, which is the rate beyond which no person in 
the diass may be paid. It represents the highest salary thet can be 
reasonsbly paid for that combination of duties and responsibilitics. 


To 


5. Evaluations shall not be used to determine pay increases within the 
grade but shall be used as one of the bases for promotion to a higher gradee 


20 Pay Plans and Procedures 


a) Pay Grades and Positions 1/ 


The foll summary of the proposed Position Titlee and the 12 Pay 
Grades (Class Titles) is based on the principles emmerated for the formulation of 
the Classification and Pay Plan together with the evaluation of positions made 


by the Executive Secretary. 


It is not anticipated that all Class Titles would be filled at any ono 
time but it is felt that the plen presented provides a flexible and usable 
administrative and planning aid for the future. 


It is assumed that new administrative staff positions would be filled 
only with the approval of the Executive Committee. Furthermore, it is recommended 
that when the classification and pay plan is put in effect there be no reduction 
in the pay status of a present staff member if there has been little major cmnge 
in the duties and responsibilities of the original position on which the present 
salary was determined. 


Grade (Class Title) Position Titles 2/ Annual Salary 3/ (mine & max.) 


Stenographer-Clerk eee @ @ 


e 


(a) Secretary-Stenographer . « $1800 $2250 
(bd) Membership Clerk © @ @ 


Secretary ee ee @ $2100 $2616 
(db Bookkoeper I e 


Administrative Asst. I $2340 - $2928 
Administrative Asste #2616 $5276 
e Administrative Officer «. + $2928 


Executive Officer « . $3660 $4572 
(b) State Conference 


10 ts Business Officer 7 $4572 $5712 
(b) Asst. Executive Secretary » « 


« « « Associate Executive Secretary eeeee $6000 $7500 


Note: Grades 1 = 7 are to be considered as Secretarial Staff 
Grades 8 - 12 are to be considered as Administrative Staff 


For definitions and swamary evaluation of positions see Attachment Noo 1. 
3/ It should be noted that the salary figuros are determined on the basis of 

a 35<hour weeke A comparable figure for a 40-hour week may be secured by 

multiplying the proposed salaries by 1214, @sgo $2400 x 1o14 $2736.00. 


y For positions approved in the 1950 Budget see Attachment Noe 2 
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b) Salery Payments 


Salary payments shall be made semiamonthly. For purposes of computing 
other than an annual salary, the following divisions shall be used: 


Monthly - 12 months to years; Weekly ~ 52 weeks to 1 years Daily - 
5 days to week. 


The rate of compensation for Annual Leave shall be determined by the 
rate at the time of leave and not during the time it was earnede 


c) Deductions 


The National Health and Welfare Retirement Plen (see Retirement 
Provisions page 14) requires a 5% contribution of the staff member's salary, 
after the first year of employment to be matched by a similar amount by the 
National Conference of Social Work, plus 2% additional (by the National Conference 
of Social Work) for those claiming past service as of October 1, 1945. 


Each NCSW staff member is eligible to join the program of the Central 
Hospital Service of Columbuse Through this plan charges for hospital and 
surgical benefits are deducted monthly. 


Withholding texes are deducted monthly, Also there is a city tax of 
+ of one percent taken out of each staff maaber's pey monthlys 


Be 
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III «= RECOMMDNEED PERSONNEL POLICIES 


e le Selection and Appointment of Personnel 


@) Selection of Personnel 


All new positions shall be created by action of the Executive Committoc. 
Responsibility for selecting appropriate personnel for each position shall rest 
with the Executive Secretary. The positions shall be filled in line with the 

qualifications approved in the classification plane 


Each prospective worker shall be asked to fill out an application forme 


b) Appointment of Personnel 


Appointment shall be to a particular position. Duties and conditions of 
employment shall be clearly defined in writing. ‘The new employee shail be given 
& copy of the Personnel Manual, He should understand the general function and 
program of the agency and his part in ite The Conference may require a medical 
report on the physical condition of each new staff membere 


le Work Assignment 


The assignment of responsibilities end duties and the lines of 
supervision and authority shall be covered in a written statement and made 
available to the staff member. As major changes in tho employee's responsibilities 
are made, he shall be advised in writing after full discussion with him of reasons 
for this changes. Tho areas in which he is expected to assume full responsibility 
@ shall be delineated, Rating of performance shall be based on a clear under~ 
standing of both parties as to the responsibilities assignede 


2. ‘Trial or Probationary Period of Employment 


A trial poriod of up to ono year may be established to determine the 
capacity of the individual employee for assignment to a specific position. An 
attempt shall be made to include the length of the probationary period in the 
position specificationse If no statement exists the Executive Seoretary shall 
determine at the time of employment the length of the period desirable in each 
cases The staff member should have a full understanding of the conditions of 
the probation period, its length, etce 


Se Part-time Fmployment 


Secretarial workers employed on a part~time basis shall be paid at 
an hourly ratee 


4. Temporary Employment 


Temporary staff members may be employed for a period of six months 
or more to substitute for permanent staff on leave. They shall be subject to 
the same conditions of employment as regular staff members. 


2- Conditions of Service 


a) Hours of Work 


The work week shall be 55 hours throughout the year. Adjustments may 
de made in the working hours during the swnmer months providing the total 


106 


remains the same. The Conference office shall be open 5 days a weeke The normal 
starting time for all employees shall be 9:00 A,Me, with one hour off for lunch, 
closing time shall be 5:00 P.H. 


Members of the staff shall be available for work on Saturday then 
necessary and such work is considered to be overtime without pay and subject 
to compensatory leave or additional annual leave. 


When overtime requires a staff member to eat a meal away fram home 
expenses are paid by the Conference, under rules formulated by the Executive 


Secretary for carrying out this policye 
b) Physioal Working Conditions 


Satisfactory physical working conditions are essentiel for efficient 
performance on the job. There should be adequate light, heat, ventilation and 
fire protection. Sanitary and rest facilities for staff members should be 
adequate. To secure efficiont work, the furniture and equipment should provide 
space and privacy and should be adapted to the work of persons using them. A 
pleasant, attractive office is essential to the well being and proper function- 
ing of the staffs 


c) Leaves 
le Armnual Leave 


Annual Leave is provided both as an added compensation and as a 
period of rest and recreation to preparo the staff member for more efficient 


performance of duty in the futures 


After service of one year annual leave shall be provided as follows: 
15 working dayse An additional five working days shall be allowed a staff member 
whose duties and responsibilities require extended travel or work away from 
Columbus, overtime work for which no compensatory leave is possible or suitable, 
professional and technical studies or research and the like, Staff who have 
been with the Conference less than a year shall be granted leave on a prorated 


basise 


Amual Leave should be taken in a consecutive time period each year. 
Special consideration shall be given staff mombers who wish to postpone the 
taking of leave beyond the year in which the leave is earned. In no case, 
however, shall the consocutive time period be less than ten dayse 


Vacation allotment is computed from the date of employment to May 31, 
thereafter from June l. 


2e Personal Leave 


Each Staff member shall be allowed three working days for personal 
leave during a calendar year, @sgs religious holidays, personal shopping, etc. 


3e Health Leave (Pay for Illness) 


It is recognized that there should be a isinimum provision for health 
leave as a protection to each employes of the Conference. Health leave should 
be allowed only for this purpose and may include dental appointments and health 
examinationse A provision for health leave of 15 working days (5-day working 


week) shall be available in any one year. Unexpendod health leave may be 
accumlated up to 45 working days, which should take care of the majority of 


lle 


illnesses, ‘The Executive Committee, upon the recomendation of the Executive 
Secretary, may grant edditional health leave for individual cases of extended 


illness or unusual circumstances. 


When an employee is repeatedly absent bocause of illmese or for a 
period of 5 working days or more, firstehand information shall be roquired from 
the dactor regarding prognosis for the purpose of working out individual 
arrangoments with the staff member and planning program operationse 


4, Maternity Leave 


Staff members who heave been on the staff for a period of one year 
or more may be granted maternity leave without pay for a definitely specified 
period of time, preferably at least six months and not more than one years 


Se Compensatory Leave 


The nature of the work of tho Conference may make it necessary for 
employees to work short occasional periods without compensatione Therefore, 
the Conference has provided a liberal policy in respect to the hours of work per 
weeke When unusual circumstances require ea significant amount of overtime 
employees are entitled to an equal amount of tim off as compensatory leaves 
This time off, however, should be taken within a %-day period and is not cumilative.s 


Educational Leave 


With full consideration of the program of the Conference and the 
proper handling of duties, opportunities for limited and part time off with pay 
@ shall be provided so that staff members may develop additional skill and 
knowledge specielly related to their work for the Conference, and thus enabling 
them to provide better service to the Conference. Educational leave without 
pay may be arranged between a staff member and the Executive Secretary, Such 
educational leave should be related to the work of the Conference and the duties 


of the staff member. 


Time off with pay may be provided for attendance at Conferences, 
seminars and institutes related to the employee's work. 


7e Military Leave 


In the event of a national program of military service necossitating 
induction of employees or for any special purpose such as military training, 
special studies, etc., the Conference shall grant military leave for employees 
entering the armed forces and provide: (a) leaves of absences; (b) earned 
vacation salary; ‘33 maintenance of status quo in National Health and Welfare 
Retirement Plan; (d) continuation of seniority rights; (6) machinery for re« 
assignment at the earliest possible date after discharge from the servico. 


A staff worker who is e member of the National Guard shall be 
entitled to leave of absence from their respective duties, without loss of pay, 
time or efficiency rating, on all days during which they shall be engaged in 
authorized training or services 


Members of Officer's Reserve Corps including Naval Reserve shall 
@ be entitled to leave of absence from their respective duties, without loss of pay, 


12. 


time or efficiency rating, on all days during which they are ordered to duty 
with troops or at field exercises or for instruction not to oxceod 15 days in 
@ any one calendar year. 


8e Leave for Deaths in Immediate Family 


Each staff member shall be allowed three working days when a death 
occurs in his immediate family. Additional leave may be charged against un- 


expended personal leaves 
9. Other Leave of Absence 


Consideration shall be given to requests for leave of absence with 
pay for special purposes or under unusual circumstances, such as jury duty, 

voting and other civic responsibilitiess Leave of absence without pay may be 
granted at the discretion of the Executive Secretary for special purposes or under 
umusual cireunstances. 


a) Holidays 


The Conference shall recognize the following legal holidays: 
January 1, May 30, July 4, labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, December 25 (two days). 


Whenever any of these holidays fall on Sundey the following day may be 
declared a non=working day. 


Leave as needed, required or requested, Osg. preceding or following a 
holiday, shall be grantede All such leave shall be charged to personal leave, 

@ annual leave or considered leave without pay. The granting of such leave should 
be related to the work load of the individual end the needs of the Conference. 


©) Per Diem to Staff for Business Purposes 


The National Conference shall reimburse the staff momber for his actual 
expenses while of official businesse The amount of $10.00 shall be the maximum 
e@llowed for hotel room and meals (including tipping); if the hotel is compli- 
mented, the maximum allowed for mals shall be $5.00. In oases where the cost 
of meals at conferences and meetings attended for business reasons makes it 
impossible for the staff member to stay within this total, that fact will be 
taken into consideration. In other cases where the cost exceeds this total, 
special consideration may be granted by the Executive Secretary. 


3e . Inservice Education and Supervision 


a) Opportunities for Staff Development and Orientation 


A new employee shall be given an opportunity for complete discussion of 
the function and program of the Conferences, There shall be set aside a specific 
time for the individual to orient himself to the specific tasks which he will 

be expected to perform. It shall be the responsibility of the Executive Secretary 
to formulate a plan of orientation for each new staff member. 


b) Stendards of Performance 


6 Standards of performance which desoribe the quality and quantity of 
performance of each staff member shall be developed. These standards of pere 

formance shall be prepared in cooperation with staff members occupying the 

particular position to which the standards will apply. 


ce) Personnel Records 


The Conference shall maintain a personne] record for each staff member 
containing applications, references, contracts or agreements, work assigmonts, 
attendance records, evaluation and service ratings, etce This material shall 
be carefully protected against review or use by unauthorized persons. 


a) Periodic Evaluation and Supervision 


A plan for the periodic eveluation of the work of each staff member shall 
be established. The staff shall participate in formulating (a) oriteria for 
the evaluation of their work; (b) a plan for supervisory conferences at a 
regularly scheduled timo. 


4e Tenure, Termination, and Change of Status 


The Executive Secretary is responsible for release of staff. 


a) Temre 


Continued employment for permanent staff is contingent on satisfactory 
performance and on continuing financial resources for the position to which 


employment is related. 
b) Termination and Change of Status 


le Resignation 


Secretarial staff members are expected to give at least fifteen calendar 
days written notice of their intention to resign fram the Conference, Adminis- 
trative staff members are expected to give at least 30 calendar days. Since a 
longer period is desirable, the intention to resign should be made known as far 
in advance as possible. 


Ze lLay-off, Demotion and Disnissal 


ff- Where reduction in the staff of the Conference becomes 
necessary due to lack of funds or curtailment of work, such action shall be 
expressed in writing and should be based upon both seniority and evaluation of 
performances 


In the event of necessity of reduction in staff, employees in the 
category of secretarial staff should have at least thirty calendar days notice. 
In the case of administrative staff, sixty calendar days is desirable. 


Demotione. In the event of demotion of any employee, the same amount 


of notice pr lay-offs should be given. 


Dismissal. In the event of dismissal for incompetence, the period 
of notice of such dismissal should follow that provided for in the section on 
lay-offse The employee should be paid for the required notification period. 
If dismissal is due to malfeasance, neither notification nor compensation shall 
be considered necessarye 


@ In all cases « lay~offs, demotions and dismissals = the employse is 
entitled to definite reasons for such action in writing, if requested, and 


14. 


to a fair hearing as defined in the Personnel Manual, if he believes there has 
been discrimination. The Executive Secretary resorves the privilcge of relieving 
@ the staff member of his duties during the period of any appeals 


Demotion, dismissals or substantial change of duties should be 
enticipated with the staff member concerned, ‘he action should be based on an 
evaluation and related to the failure to perform the duties adequately or 
sone definite reasons 


& Severance Pay 


Except in umisucl circumstances the Conference owes the employee 

: only acorued salary end unused vacation pay. When an employee is dismissed 

; for reasons beyond his control, and that individuel has contributed substantially 
to the development of the agency over a long period of time, it is anticipated 

1 that there will be some severance pay. In each case the final decision with 

respect to severance pay shall be made by the Executive Committees upon recom~ 

mendation of the Exeoutive Secretary. 


5. Health and Accident Provisions 


a) Hospital Insurance 


The National Conference participates in the program of the Central 
Hospital Service of Columbuse Staff mombers and thoir femilies are eligible for 
this protection, upon a payment of a regular monthly fee, which is deductible 


from salarye 
b) Workmen's Compensation 


Insurance in case of injury on the job is provided by the Workmen's 
Compensation Plan of the Industrial Commission of Ohioe 


c) Accident and Liability Insurance for Car Operators 


Staff members using their cars for agency business mast provide liability 
insurance for both the staff member and the National Conferences, It doss not 
cost any more to have this written into a policye 


Retirement Provisions 


Under the existing law, staff members of religious end philanthropic 
f organizations are not eligible for Sccial Securitye However, the Executive 
Committee at its April 24, 1950 meeting approved the participation of the Conference 
under the Social Sgourity Aot, if and when the Conference becomes eligible for its 
benefits, As an aid to the staff in planning their retirement progrem, it is 
compulsory, after one year of service and a condition of employment, that each 
staff member participate in the National Health and Welfare Retirement plane The 
funds invested ere gueranteed by the John Hancock Life Insurance Company and under 
the rigid supervision of the New York Commissioner of Life Insurance (see Section 
on Deduction, page 8 for amount of contribution by staff member and the Conference). 
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Introduction 


This review of provisions of personnel practices of fourteen national agencies, 
thirteen of them private, one federal, has been made in comection with the work 
of the Committee on National Conference of Sooial Work Staff Personnel. 


The review hes limitations. First, tho time of tho reviewer was limited, and 
some shortcomings may be notiesd which a more extensive period might have olininated. 
Second, the materials sulmitted were not wniform in character, The term “mamal" 
is used in this report to refer to the materials suhnitted by the cooperating 
agencies, other than oorrespondencs, but actually the materials may te wnion 
contracts, descriptive booklets furnished to new personnel, or simply statements 
of personnel practicese Some wore short; some were long and detailed, Terminology 
varied to some extent. No uniform outline was followed in the “mamals”™ and no 
questionnaires or forms were filled oute A set of seven questions was raised in , 
letters to some of the agencies, but replies varied from a reference to the “manual” 


submitted to extensive discussion of the pointes — 


: Attention should be called to the fact that the analysis is not necessarily 
a complete presentation of agency practices. It refleots the information provided 
in the mamuels (in a few instances supplemonted by information from correspondence.) 


Despite its shortcomings, this review of personnel provisions should be of 
some value. It reflects, though perhaps not perfectly, the selected personnel 


practices as stated in the "manuals" of fourteen national agencies. It has "pree 
liminary" applications, A more formal study may be planned, and perhaps with the 
use of other teohniques, such as quostionnaires, should result in a more compre- 


hensive and detailed report. 
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List of ies 


American Association of Social Workers 
Amrican Jewish Joint Distribution Committes 
Clubs of America 

Camp Fire Girls 

Child Welfare League of America 
Community Chests and Councils of America 
Family Service Association of America 
Girl Scouts of the UeSeA. 

National Conference of Sociel Work 
National Jewish Welfare Board 

National Tuberculosis Association 
Temessee Valley Authority 

Young Men's Christian Association 

Young Women's Christian Association 


WIAA 
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Part I «» WORKING CONDITIONS 
As Hours of Work 
le Hours of Work Per Wook 


All of the fourtoen agencies operate on a fiveeday week, Monday through 
Friday. Manuals of three agencies indicate that working on Saturday may be 
required but that if it is, compensatory time off is to be allowed. fwo 
agencies have provisions which indicate that cortain positions or certain 
departments may work Saturdays, but with time off on other days as compensation. 


Although the five«day week seems firmly ostablished, there are same 
variations from what might be called the 35—hour patterne Ten agencies have 
a S35ehour week most of the year; eight of the fourteen agencies have a 35«hour 
week the year round; while one organization has a S5=hour week ten months of 
the year with a S2i~hour week during July and August; and the other has a 35-hour 
week 103 months with a 33 3/4-hour week from June 16th to August Sle One 
agency has a Sé}<-hour week the year round, two agencies have a Sfehour week 
for nine months and a 35-hour week the three summer months, One agency has 
a 4Q-hour week throughout the years. 


2s Hours Worked Per Year 


Although it may not be customary for the prospective employee to ask "How 
many hours do you work per year in this agency?" a comparison on this basis 
helps to point up the differences in agency practices. The range between the 
agency with the lovest number of hours worked during the year and that with the 
highest is 234 hours, or over six and a half weeks on the 35-hour week basise 
The spread between the lowest and the third highest number of annual hours 
however is considerably less, 107 hours, but still a difference of three weeks 
on the 35-hour week, 


The following tabulation is of interest in that it shows the spread in 
numbers of hours worked in the agencies and indicates that variations exist 
within ‘agencies as to the hours worked by professional and by clerical employees. 


Table le Agencies Employing Professional and Clerical Workers 
by mumber of Hours Worked Per Yearl/ 


Hours Per Year of ncies 
eric 


1600 or less 
1601 to 1625 
1626 to 1650 
1651 to 1675 
1676 to 1700 
Over 1700 


vy "Wet" hours per year was derived by mltiplying the number of hours per week 
52, and deducting the number of hours in vacations (at the end of one year), 


and also deducting the mumber of hours involved in regular holidays established 

by the agency (not including election days, but inolvding in the case of one agency 

the three “shopping days" provided annually). 

2/ In practice one of these agencies includes several clerical workers in the group 
with longer vacations. In this agency the manual im»lies “equal treatment” for all 
workers, but grants 5 extra days’ vacation for those whose duties call for “considerable 


amount of overtime not covered bv compensatory leave." 


Six of the fourteen agencies provided identical vacation periods for 
clerical and professional staff at the end of the first years The other eight 
agencies provide longer vacations for professional workers. Three of these 
have a third olass of workers recognized in the mamal. One of these three 
agencies calls its third grouping “technical” and grants technical workers 
vacations longer than for clerical workers but shorter than for the professional 
groupe One of these three agencies distinguishes between "Senior" and “Other” 
executives (professional), providing a differential of approximately two days 
in amwual leave. The third egoncy distinguishes between "Professional Staff" ~ 
and “Junior Executives” but provides the same vacation for esch, just double 
that allowed clerical workers at the end of one year. - 


Se Daily Working Hours 
Two of the fourteen mamuals or agreemen’s reviewed did not mention starting 
and closing hours. All of the agencies observing a 36<hour week opened at 


9300 aeme and closed at 5:00 psme Only one agency, with a 363~hour week, opened 
before 9 otelook (8:45 acme)» Othors whose hours varied from the 35-hour week 


closed earlier or later, varying fron 4:30 to 5:30 in this report. 


Eleven of the fourteen agencies included in the study specify that the lunch 
period shell be of one hour’s length. Tw of the other three statements make 
mo reference at all to the matter of lunch hours. 


Only one of the fourteen identifies a usual time for lunch. Wine agencies’ 
materials make no reference to arrangements for scheduling the time at which 
workers may take lunche The other five state that hours are to be arranged; 
in three oases by the supervisor or department head, in one case "between" 
the employee and the department head, and in the other case it is merely stated 
that the time will be so arranged that the office will always be adequately 


staffed. 


Only one agency’s materials had any provision regarding lunch time other 
than the above. fhe following quotation from the union agreement of this agency 


may be of interest: ‘ 


"Every effort shall be made to avoid working through the lunch hour, 
However, when it is necessary and lunch is ordered from the outside, staff 
members will be reimbursed for the actual amount spent plus a reasonable tip 


to a maximum of $1.25," 
B. Overtime Provisions 


All except two of the agencies included some mention of overtime in their 
personnel statements, but the amount of detail provided by the other twelve varied 
considerably. It is not attempted here to analyze all of the provisions, but several 


points may be of interest. 


Six of the manuals 1/ indicated thet overtime is to be “authorized”, in some 
casos implying that authorization is not easily given. ‘Three other manuale indicated 


@ Y/" Wereeftér in this chapter the term "manual" will be used to include all forms or 
personnel statements under reviews 


3. 


. that overtime is to be permitted only if requested or required by @ supervisor; two 
others refer to overtime "if necessary" or "needed". Only three make no such mention, 
though one of these implies thet overtime is to be an exceptional evente Several 
mamals made such statements as “overtime is to be discouraged” or “we try to have 


as little overtime as possible". 


Five agencies have detailed overtime pay provisions applicable to clerical and/or 
stenographic personnel. None appeared to intend making payment for overtime to 
professional or executive personnel. The pay provisions of the five agencies are 
summarized as follows: 


(1) Time and a half for each hour or major fraction thereof’ 


(2) Time and a half for woek-days, Saturdays end holidays; double time for 
Sundays; 


(3) Straight time for the first five hours overtime in any one woek, time and 
a half for any additional hours; 


(4) Sams es Noo 3 except that compensatory leave, (@ege 14 hours off in reguler 
office hours in lieu of pay at the time and a half rate) may be pormitted 
with consent of supervisor, and must be teken within thirty days, preferably 
in the following woek; 


(5) Mo pay for first two hours overtime, noxt three hours straight time; time 
and a half for additional hours (i.e. over forty hours in a week). 


Two of the five agencies with detailed provisions rogarding payment of clerical 
workers for overtime have provisions specifying that professional employees shall 
have compensatory leave for overtime work, though one of these indicates that such 
leave is to be given only for overtime in excess of 42 hours. The other threo do 
not mention overtime leave for professional workers. Only three of the other nine 
agencies specifically provide componsatory leave for profesgional employees, 


Seven, or half of the fourteen agencies, provide compensatory leave for clerical 
employees, one of these being an agency which permits compensatory leave in lieu 
of compensatory paye Eleven of the fourteen a ies, therefore, provide either 
compensatory leave or compensation, (or either) for clerical workers, A twelfth 
agency has ® provision that overtime accumlated to seven days “may be used as a 
‘eredit to counteract loss of pay due to necessary absence”. The remaining two agencies 
are those not having overtime provisions in their manuals. 


Eight manuals provided for payment of lunch or supper allowances under specified 
conditions. Of these, three were genoral, indicating that if it is necessary to 


eat a meal away from home because of overtime, the agency will pay for it. The other 
five provided: 


(1) $1.00 for lunch after four hours' overtime on Saturdays, Sundays or holidayse 
$1.50 for supper for evening after two hours of overtimee 


(2) $1075 for supper if overtime is two or more hours after closing time. 
Staff members who do not receive overtime compensation but who work on days 
the office is not regularly open receive a luncheon allowance of $1.25. 

If necessary to work through a lunch hour and lunch is ordered from the 


outside, the staff member will be reimbursed up to $1625 including a 


reasonable tipe 


‘ 


4. 


(3) $1250 supper money is given if requested to work until 7:00 peme 


(4) $1000 supper monsy is paid if overtime exoeeds two hours in an o 
and 4 hour for supper should be taken and is paid only if the time is taken 
(Clerical). Professionals get same amount for supper but are not otherwise 


compensatede 


(5) $1625 supper money if necessary to work after 6 peme and one half hour 
allowance with pay will be mados 


Two agency manuals recognized overtime on field trips as a matter calling for a 
policy statement. One of these indicated that “two days off each woek shall be 
allowed on all travel schedules". (The reviower assumes this implies a five=dey 
rather than a seven-day or three-day woek). The mammal provides that if “unusual 
cirounstances" prevent taking the two days off during the trip then it may be taken 
upon return from the tripe The other agency prov ded eimply that for executives 
in the field who find it necessary to work many hours overtime in any week, time off 


may be taken during the next woek, if possible. 


Ce Holidays 
1. Standard Holidays 


All fourteen agencies recognized six holidays by closing on: New Year's 
Day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, lebor Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. All 
except one closed on Washington's birthday, but only eight of the fourteen closed 
on Lincoln's birthday, while ten of the fourteen considered Columbus Day a 
holiday to be recognised by closing. Armistice Day appeared to be the least 


popular of the standard holidays, with only six of the fourteen agencies locking 
their doors for the occasions 


2. Special Religious Holidays 


Four agencies of religious auspices close their offices for religious 
holidays. Two Jewish agencies are closed for thirtesn and éight days respectively; 
one Christian association closes all day Good Friday and the day before Christmas, 
and the other closes at noon on Good Friday and the day before Christmas. 
Practices in the other eight agencies vary: 


(1) One agency allows two Jewish holidays for Jewish workers and tim off 
for church attendance on Good Fridays 


(2) Two agencies permit workers to take time off for religious holiday 
observance but provide that the time be deaucted from compensat ory 
or annual leave, though one of these implies that less than a half- 
day may be taken without such deductions 


(5) One agency permits one day each fr Yom Kippur and Rosh Hoshanna and 
permits additional time at worker's own expense; 


Two agencies provide that religious holidays ere allowed on an individual 
basis, but one of these indicates that its policies in this respect 

will follow that of other member agencies of the grouping of agencies 
with which it is affiliated; 


| 
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(5) Three agencies did not include statements on this subject in their 
3 


6) One agency allows three days’ personal leave per year including religious 
ae holidays, and allows two days at Christmas, = 


Election 


Twelve of the fourteen agencies dealt with the subject of leaves of absence 
din connection with elections under the heading of Holidayse Two mamale did 
not mention election dayse The practices varied considerably: 


(1) Several agencies considered election days as full holidayse Of these three 
merely listed "Election Day" among other holidays; one indicated that 
presidential election days wore full holidays, ‘and three provided 
that national olections were full holidays, two hours being allowed for 


voting at other elections; 


(2) One agency closes its office at 1:00 peme on election days, another 
allows voting time up to 11:00 aseme for state and national elections; 


(3) One agency allows a maximum of a half-day for those eligible and 
registered to vote; 


(4) One agency allows two hours, and another "adequate time" for voting. 


De Vacations 


le Terminology 
Twelve of the fourteen manuals use the term “vacation” to refer to that 
annual period or periods in which employees are expected not to report for duty 
though continuing to receive compensation, Two use the term “annual leave", 


2e Basis for Providing 


Only two manuals (one of them using the term “annual leave") indicated 
that vacations were for the purposes of rest or recreations 


Four manuals pointed out that vacations are “earned” or are a part of the 
employee's compensation. The other ten apparently just take it for granted that 
vacations are to be taken. Some of these ten use the term “entitled” in such a 
way as to imply that it is a right which employees are to respect. 


Se Periods in Which Taken 


Nine agencies indicated specifically in their manuals that vacations were to 
be taken in swmer months though the exact periods within which vacations were 
to occur varied substantially. Two additional manuals imply an essumption that 
vacations will be taken in summer by indicating that in caloulating the length 
of vacations, June 1 is the baso dates 


With several exceptions the manuals would seem to permit the employer and 
the worker to agree on vacations outside the period, or on "split vacations". 
Several were insistent either that tho entire pexiod must be taken in one 
stretch or that at least part, Oege two woeks, of the vacation met be ina 


continuous periods 


4e Effect of Probationary Period 


Five manuals stated that probationers leaving before the end of two or 
three months would not be entitled to vacation or that workers leaving before the 
end of six months or a year would not be given vacation credits for the first 
three months, Two others indicated any worker leaving before the end of six 
months’ enployment would not be entitled to vacation allowances. Only tyo . 
seemed to imply that vacation allowance was carned from the boginning regerdless 
of the length of th¢ period of employment. Four manuals ignored the subject, 
though one indicated that regulations existed elsewhere. 


Length of Vacations, Variations 


One of the mamals did not specify the length of vacation, though it 
indicated that the information was available elsewhere. 


Of the remaining thirteen, six provided the seme vacation for professional 
and olerical persons at the end of one year and had no variations in length of 


vacations based on length of service, with one exception. Four of the six 
provided a month's vacation or 22 working days and two provided four wooks of 20 
working days, but one of these increased the vacation period from four weeks to 


a month for all employees after three years of servicoe Two of the six provided 
on extra month of vacation at the end of every seventh year to clerical and 
professional employses alike. 


Two of the other seven manuals granted profesgzional employees, at the end of 
the first year, 20 days’ vacation and clerical workers ten, and a third prow 
vided 22 and ten days respectively to these two classes of workers. Each of 
the three recognized a third grouping of workers (technical, or junior executives). 
Each of the three provided more days vacation for clerical workers after 
specified periods of service: 


(1) Two inoreased the vacation from ten to fifteen days after three years 
of services One of these increased this vacation to twenty days at 
the end of five years and the other at the end of six years, which 
also increased the vacation of technical workers from fifteen days at 
the end of one year to twenty days at the end of five yearse 


(2) The third agency increased vacations of clerical workers to fifteen 
days at the end of five yoars, to twenty days at the end of ten years 
and to a full month (22 days) at the end of fifteen yearse 


Two manuals which provided tenedey vacations to clerical workers, in com 
parison with the professional workers’ full month, provided for an increase to 
fifteen days at the end of three and five years' employment respectively. 

One of these increased the vacation period for olerical workers to the full 
month at the end of ten yearse 


77 This was not a truco manual but a descriptive statement of policies more in the 
nature of a summary of persomel provisions. 
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One agency, the most liberal so far as vacation provisions for professional 
staff are concerned, included in the group under review, devoted two full pages 
ef ite manual to vacation provicionse This agency has two vacation periods each 
year, one in the sumer and one in the “mid«year",. Professional workers after 
one year's employment receive a full month swewr vacation and an additional 
week “mideyear" leave, Clerical workers aftor one year on the job are given 
three weeks of summer vacation and four working days of mideyear leave, but 
after six years enployment the summer vacation is increased to four weeks. 
Technical workers of the agency like to See workers get a month of 
summer vacation, but get only four days deyear" leave, the same as the 
clerical workerse 


The remaining agency of the group under review avoids distinguishing 
between professional and clerical workers in its manual. All workers are 
entitled to fifteen days* annual leave, but workers whose “duties and responsibil- 
ities require extended travel or work away from the (home city) « or ~ overtime 
work for which no compensatory leave is possible or suitable « or = professional 
and technical studies or research or the like” are given an additional five days 
of annual leave. (In practice this includes all of the professional staff 
and several of the clerical staff.) 


Samertaing (and considering information in two cases not in the manual materials) <- 
° e fourteen agencies provide a one-month or 22@day vacation, or more, 

for professional employees, Five agencies provide a four-week or 20«day vacation. 
This vacation rate is reached in all cases at the end of one year. Five agencies 
provide at the end of one year's service, a month's vacation for clerical workers, 
two provide twenty days, one provides nineteen, one provides fifteen, five 


provide ten dayse 


Of the seven agencies providing less than twenty days' vacation fox clerical 
workers at the end of one year, five have provisions for bringing vacation 
@llowances in line with those for professional staff after varying periods of 
service. One of the other two brings vacations for clerical workers up to 
twenty-four working days as compared with twenty-seven for professional workers. 
The other, while making no distinction as such between administrative and 
Clerical workers in this respect, distinguishes between workers who travel or 
otherwise perform overtime services not offset by compensatory leave, granting 
twenty days’ annual leave to those who do and fifteen to those who do not, with 


no provision for increasing the latter. 


Extra Vacation for Long Service 


Two agencies have manual provisions, in nearly identical languages, granting, 
as a reward for long gervice, a month of additional vacation at the end of seven 
years of employment. A third agency provides two wecks of extra vacation for 
clerical workers and two months’ extra leave for prefessional workers after ten 


years of service. 
E. Sick Leave 


le Annual Sick Leave Allowances 


There is considerable variation among the agencies as to the amount of 
sick leave provided in the mamuals. One agency uses the term “health leave" 
end includes dental appointments and health examinations among the reasons for 
taking “health leave". One other agency allows time for dental or medical 
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appointments, but deducts such time from sick leave allowance only if it 
exceeds a half day in any one week, Tho provisions are as follows: 


@ (1) Three agencies provide up to ten days’ annual sick leaves 
(2) Two agencies provide up to twelve days’ amual sick leave. 
(3) Four agencies provide up to fifteen days’ annual sick leaves 
(4) One agency provides up to eighteen days’ annual sick leave, 
(5) ‘Two agencies provide up to twenty days' annual sick leave. 
(6) One agency provides up to twenty-eight days’ annual sick 
(7) One agency provides up to thirty days' annual sick leave. | 


One of the two agencies listed as providing twelve deys, allows twelve days for 
Clerical employees and thirty deys for professional employees. 


Practice regarding the accumulation of umused sick leave to be applicable 
in future years also varices, 


Only two agencies’ materials indicate a difference in the amount of sick 
leave permitted for clerical as compared with professional employees. In one 
case clerical workers ware permitted sick leave of twelve days and professional 
workers thirty days. However, the thirtyeday maximm here includes leave for 
all purposes, including leave for study, In the other case the agency provides 
up to ten days for clerical employees, but etated that sick leave for pro# 


fessional etaff is on an "individual basis”. 


2e Provision as to Acoumulation 


Seven agencies’ manuals indicate that a specified maximum mumber of days 
of sick leave, not used in the year earned, may be accumulated for future use 
if needed. Seven mammals do note Of the agencies permitting carrying forward 
accumulated umused days: 


(1) One agency provides that up to six times the mmber of days which may 
be credited in one year may be acowmlated, 


(2) One agency permits acoumuletion of up to five years' sick leave credits. 


(3) Three agencies permit acownulation of up to three years’ sick leave 
oredits. 


(4) One agency permits acowmlation of up to two years’ sick leave credits. 
(5) One agency permits accumulation of up to one years’ sick leave crodits, 
which merely means in this case that up to ten days unused sick leave 


may be available at any time once earned. Other agencies may permit 
this practice but the manuals are not specific on the point. 
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Two of these seven agoncies’ manuals state that additional sick leave, 
over and above the amount accumulated may be permitted on approval of specific 
authorization, A third agency's manual may imply this practios in stating 
"illness involving absence in excess of time noted should be reported to 
the Personnel Committee”. The other four of this group of agencies do not 
provide in thoir manuals for additional sick leave,- 


Of the six agencies permitting accumulation of sick leave in exoess of one 
year, two permit acoumulatiry up to 90 days (five and six years’ credits 
respectively), two permit accumulating up to 45 days (three yearst credits), 
one allowed up to 36 days (three years), and one up to 30 days (two years). 


Of the seven agency manuals not specifying the amount of unused sick leave 
which may be acowmlated for future use, two contain no further provisions 
Four provide that additional sick leave with pay may be granted by the agency 
on specified authority. The remaining agency recommends that the employees 
consider joining the Wife and Health Insurance (group) Plan arranged for agency 


enployeese 
FP, Educational Leave 


Six of the agewy manuals were found to have specific references to educational 
leave for professio.al staff. It may be that other agencies permit leaves for study 
but permit it as “sther” leave, or merely make special arrangements on an individual 


bagise 


Four of “ao six manuals indicate that time off during the day to attend classes 
should be ay.anged where the worker continued responsible for performance of his 


duties. 


Ons agency provided for leave without pay, and others have varying provisions 
and c’ccumstances under which full or part pay may be secured for sducational leaves. 
One agency specified that an employee has up to thirty days’ leave with pay, other 
thn vacation, which may be used as sick leave, educational leave, or for other 
varpeoscs. Loave beyond thirty days with or without pay can be granted by the 
executive of this agency and the agency might even make tuition payments for graduate 
study. A second agency manual indicates that leaves for study purposes on a full or 
partetime basis may be arranged and may be subsidized in whole or in part with agency 
grants or moneye A third manual has somewhat similer implications. 


One agency manual provides that limited and pert-time off with pay for pro- 
fessional education purpose is permitted, and that educational leave without pay 


may be arrangeds 


One agency, apparently with a large staff, has relatively extensive provisions 
for educational leave spelled out in its manual. Up to eight employees in a specified 
year are to be granted educational leaves of one month with paye It is also specified 
that those with five years of employmont or more, will be given consideration for 
leaves of one semester with full pay or two semesters with half pay, and that from 
one to four such leaves shall be granted in any one year, Additional leaves without 


pay may be granted, 


ims 


(® Ge Conference Attendance and Expenses 


Most of the manuals did not have provisions on this subject. Five manuals 
indicated that time for attending conferences or conventions was permitted, or 
that attendence by professionals is encouraged, and four of the five indicated that 


some or all expenses might be paid by the agencies. 
Be Other Leave Provisions 


Mamals varied markedly as to the additional types of leave specifically 
identified, and as to the policies on those forms of leave recognizede Some had 
rather general provisions for "other" kinds of leave, implying flexibility in allowing 
the appropriate authority to grant leaves of absence as employses have needse 


le Military Leave 


Three of the fourteen manuals mentioned military leave. Ali three paid the 
difference between the military pay, if lower, and the agency salary, though 
one agency indicated this applied only to the lower three grades of enlisted 
mene Two agencies specified the limitations of time allowed as leave for 
militery duty (15 days and two weeks, —o and the other specified 
“necessary leave". 


2. Jury Duty 
ee Four manuals specify that leave may be granted for jury dutye One of these 
Cc“ provided that the employee would receive agency reimbursement for the difference 


between his salary and the amount paid for the ury duty, and another provided 
continuation of full salary allowing the juror to keep his jury pay as extra 
income 


Se Family Crises 


Most of the agencies' manuals took notice of serious illness or death of 
members of the immediate families of employees. On the question of leaves on 
account of deaths in the family, nine manuals provide for leave, five do not 
mention the subject. Of the nine agencies permitting leave for this purpose, 
two permit up to ons week, one permits up to two weeks, and two permit three 
days’ leave. The others indicated that leave for this purpose will be granted 

om an individual basis. 


4o Maternity Leave 


Six of the fourteen manuals made no mention of maternity leave, eight did. 
Six of these eight permitted up to six months‘' maternity leave, without pay; 
one permitted seven months and the other nine months’ absence for maternity. 


5. Shopping Leave 


Three mamuals mention “shopping” as a reason for taking personal leaves 
One of these grants a half-day for Christmas shopping, the other two include 
@ it among other kinds of personal leave to which the employee is entitled, Each 
7 of these two agencies provide three days for personal leave not on an “if 
needed" basis but as days the employee is entitled to teke just as much as he 
is vacation. 


ll. 


Ie Severance and Longevity Payments 


Five agencies mention severance (or separation) payments in their manuals, but 
one of these pays only accrued salary and for the vacation time accumulated, and 
hence should not be included with the other four, A second agency's manual declares 
that ordinarily the agency "owes the employee only accrued salary and umused vacation 
pey", but that some employees should be given additional pay upon being released 
for reasons beyond their control if the individual hes "contributed substantially to 


the development of the agency over a long pericd of time", 


The other three manuals include schedules of rates of severance payments (ovor 
and above any salary and vacation pay duo), which depend on the length of savice of 


the employee. One agency may pay up to a year of longevity pay, another places the 
maximum at a month, the third at 16 woeks. The minimum severance pay of the three 


agencies is one weeke 


One of the manuals contains as a justification for severance payments the fact 
that the agency's employees are ineligible for the State's unemployment insurance. 
Ail of them indicate employees discharged for cause are not sligible for severance 


paye 


None of the manuals had provisions for "longevity payments", exeept one agency's 
manual indicated that a "small gift" would be made to the employee after 20 years 
of services 


. 
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Part II «= CLASSIFICATION AND PAY PLANS, 
BVALUATION AND SERVICE RATINGS, AND GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 


A. Classification and Pay Plan 


Each of the fourteen agencies included in this review indicated, either in the 
manuals or in their correspondence, that they have position classification and pay 
plans. Only a few submitted details. 


Ho attempt is made here to analyze these plans. 
B, Evaluation and Service Ratings 


All of the agencies had provisions of one kind or another for annual, semi- 
annual, or other periodic salary reviews, evaluations or service ratingse The 
terminology varies considerable but the practice of following some formal procedure 
of periodic reviewing of employees’ performance is apparently universal. One manual, 
recently written, states that such a procedure "shall be established"; the other 
mamals or correspondence from the agencies indicate that it is in effect. 


C. 


Standards of Performance 


A comparative analysis of the details is not attempted here, partly because of 
the time and space that would be required, partly because the materials available 


did not seem to warrant it. 


None of the agencies appeared to have developed standards of performance, [ven 
the agency which seems to have made most progress in this direction wrote that it 
has not worked out standards of performance as a basis of “objective” evaluation of 
professional staff members. Several of the agencies have developed rating or 
evaluation" forms which call for subjective evaluations of the qualities listed. 
Others seem to make their evaluations without using such formal aidse The reviewer 
believes that as yet the agencies believe it impossible, or impracticable at least, 
to attempt objective standards of performance especially for professional staff 
(objective in the sense of the number of words per minute that a typist can type). 


Grievance Procedures 


Six agencies have detailed grievance procedures spelled out in their manuals. 
Three other manuals provide assurance of revicw of grievances but have little or no 
deacription of the grievance process. Four manuals are silent on the subject, but 
correspondence in one of these cases indicates that the agoncy has an employee ad- 
visory committee to handle employee grievances. In one case the reviewer was unable 
because the manual materials available were incomplete, to determine whether the 


agency has a formal grievance procedure. 
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Part III «= SELECTED HEALTH AND INSURAIICE PROVISIONS 1/ 
A. Health 


Heaith Examinations 


Four of the manuals stated that health examinations prior to employment are 
required, and a fifth manvzl indicates that the agency “may require® a report 
on the physical conditiou of new staff members. Two of the five manuals indicate 
that the examination may ocour after appointment or at the time of joining the 
agency staff but that "1inal" appointment depends in part on the result of the 
physical examinations 


Health and Hospital Insurance 


Eight agency manuals indicated that a Blue Cross plan, Blue Shield, or 
other local hospital servico plans are available to agency employees on a 
permissive or voluntary basis. In somo cases a specified period of service on 
the job was a precondition of eligibility. ; 


B, Other Insurance 


Retirement Insurance 


Four of the agencies are members of the National Health and Welfare Re- 
ftirement Association. Membership in the association was compulsory for all new 
permanent employees, except in one agency where the manual indioated it was 
optional. This agency also had its own retirement group plan. Five other 
agencies or a total of six, have retirement systems for their employsese 


Other Insurance 


Six manuals specifically mention that the agency is protected with Workmen's 
Compensation Insurancee At least several of the others are probably affected as 
the New York State law makes it compulsory, according to the statement in one 
manuale Two agencies apparently carry liability insurance, and one agency's 
manual admonishes employees who use their automobile in agency service to be 
sure that their automobile liability insurance policies protect the agency as 
woll as the employee, stating that it costs no more to include the stipulation. 


Several agencies' manuals indicated other insurance plans operated or 
arranged by the agencies for their employeos, for example, a group life, 

disability insurance, and a Life, Health and Accident Insurance, and a Savings 
and Seorutty Plane 


manuals were not intact at the time of this review, and it is possible that 
provisions on these points may be in the complete manual. 


Personnel Practices Institute 


Columba, Ohio. 
November 13, 


“Chie Welfare Conference 
“National Con ference of Social. York 
National. Sacial. Welfare’ 


Social welfare agencies exist to serve people who need and want their services. Effec- 
tive social services depend upon qualified staff, who can give their best service only when 
they work under good employment conditions, clearly specified in a set of personnel policies 
and procedures. 


The Personnel Practices Institute held in Columbus, Ohio on November 13, 1950 was set 
up to consider the major issues related to personnel principles and practices which should 
be included in a personnel manual or handbook for social welfare agencies. It was jointly 
sponsored by the Ohio Welfare Conference, Ohio Citizens Council, National Conference of So- 
cial Work and the National Social Welfare Assembly. 


A draft Handbook of Personnel Practices was prepared by a group of members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers Committee on Personnel Practices prior to the Institute 
and was distributed to all those who registered. This formed the basis for the discussion 
at the Institute. 


The Institute lasted all day, starting with a general session which was addressed by: 


W. W. Charters, Ph.D., Director-Emeritus, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University. 


Albert H. Aronson, Director, State Merit System Services, Federal Security Agency. 


Following this session, the Institute participants Were divided into four groups, each 
of which held two meetings. The chairmen of these group meetings were: 


Group I - Classification and Pay Plans - C. F. McNeil, Director, School of Social Admin- 
istration, Ohio State University. 


Group II - Staff Development - Everett Shimp, Associate Professor, School of Social Ad- 
ministration, Ohio State University. 


Group III - Working Conditions - Robert Canary,Chief, Division of Social Administration, 
Ohio State Department of Public Welfare. 


Group IV - Health and Insurance Provisions - John Moore, Assistant Director, National 
Social Welfare Assembly. 


The Institute ciosed with another general session, at which the Group chairmen reported 
and Albert H. Aronson spoke. 


The Proceedings which are presented here consist of the speeches given at the tw general 
sessions and the summary statements of the Group meetings presented by the chairmen at the 
closing general session. 


The detailed suggestions for changes in the text of the Handbook which were made at the 
Institute are being turned over to the national office of the American Association of Social 
Workers for use in preparing @ revised version of the Handbook. 


Joe R. Hoffer 
National Conference of Social Work 


‘INTRODUCTION 
| 
| 
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CRITERIA FOR GOOD ADMINISTRATION 
by 
W. W. CHARTERS 


When the program committee of your conference invited me to address you on this occasion 
I answered in the affirmative with pleasure and for a number of reasons. I am enthusiasti- 
cally in sympathy with your objectives because I also have devoted my professional life to 
helping people to live satisfying and useful lives. Upon this purpese I have devoted more 
than haif a century. I was an interested and wide-eyed youth laboring in this vineyard before 
the majority of my audience had yet been given as a gift to humanity. 


I have watched the development of the personnel field from its informal operation in 
small communities where everyone knew everyone else to the present time when the populstion 
of communities has grown so large that agencies have had to be invented to specialize in 
knowing people, discovering their needs and talents as individual persons. Along the way I 
have been an interested spectator who now and again has taken an active part in the operations 
of these specialties where I thought I had a bright idea that should be developed. 


I am also interested in participating in your conference because many of my friends and 
earlier associates are here to tell me what they have been duing and what projects now seem 
most important to them. 


I am not here because I am a philosopher. Scores of’ able practitioners in that specialty 
are easily at hand to present a more learned exposition than I. But one does not need to be 


a philosopher in order to have a philosophy. 


The social function of philosophy is to attempt to find the central meaning and trends 
of civilization. We have a hundred sciences each with its specialized activities. We have 
billions of people inhabiting the earth as individuals in groups, nations and races and each 
with its own objectives, customs and laws. To add to the con fusion these forces are in a 
process of constant evolution. 


The business of philosophy is a daring one. It attempts to study these particulars in 
order to discover their unified and central meaning. It tries to see life steadily and see 
it whole. It assumes that if the philosopher fully understands the flower in the crannied 
wall “ he will know what God and man is.” 


Obviously such a task so impossibly complex cannot produce unanimity of interpretations, 
nor arrive at a system of relations of each to all that will be permanent. Complexity ex- 
plains why philosophers criticize each other. However a people or a culture does sometimes 
agree upon a set of values which are held in common as translated and codified by philosophy 
and its middlemen. These common beliefs become both a practical instrument by which action 
is measured and an urgent stimulus toward the better realization of these accepted values in 
practical life. 


This has happened in the United States of America. The people of this nation believe 
in democracy as the central philosophical concept of this era in this country. This concept 
they have accepted. In more or less serious fashion they have worked in surges of energy to 
achieve this ideal. They have obtained it from basic writings and from the experience and 
utterances of their statesmen. and have harnessed the schools to teach it to their children. 


The concept of democracy inAmerica cannot be precisely defined because it ramifies into 
a multitude of specific events and occasions. Some facets of the concept have been formally 
stated in the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. Others are found in the laws of the na- 
tion. But the central ideas that move people to action are the meanings held by the common 
man as he marches fror event to event from day to day. 


The phase of the concept of democracy which I wish to isolate today for examination and 
implementation is that of the worth of the individual. This concept, like democracy, is the 
acme of complexity. But its meaning is cleared by cantrasts which we find on the globe and 
in the nation at the present time. It means that in the conflicts between the power of the 
state and the welfare of the individual citizen, the state is the servant of the people and 
not their master. If the laws and regulations of legislatures are not satisfactory to the 
people, a democracy acts upon the principle that the laws should be or 


‘ 


: The worth of the individual means also that provision mst be made for his well-being. 
He should be in possession of the Four Freedoms of the Atlantic Charter--freedom from want, 
freedom from fear, freedom of religion and freedom of speech with all their implications. 
He is worthy of old age security, physical and mental health, adequate wages to secure the 
reasonable comforts of life fer himself and his children, the ability, opportunity, and de- 
sire to be a creator of good to his fellows and of goods and services for their uses. To 
these implications can be added a score of others which flow from the concept of the worth 
of the individual as a noteworthy phase of democracy in these times. This concept demands 
that all the activities of our civilization be directed toward helping all our people to 
achieve a richer and more abundant life. 


When our philosopher has identified this central concept as the focus of his system, he 
tests its validity by applying it to specifics. He finds that our American civilization in 
the 20th Century contains a strikingly large number of organizations with a wide variety of 
objectives. Society has set up an educational project in which a million people are employed. 
Its purpose is to minister to the worth of the individual concept by training the young through 
information, skills and attitudes to attain the rich life that such an individual should pos- 
sess. It has set up legislatures, church organizations, government agencies and a host of 
others. The philosopher will look at all of these to see whether or not his central concept 
is found in the programs of each. 


In surveying the personnel area in which the present conference is interested he will 
point out two facts. He will observe that the welfare of people is theoretically served by 
every human activity. Industry manufactures products toassist people to satisfy their wants. 
The schools are maintained to increase the worth of the individual. Commerce makes it easier 
for him to secure his comforts. Legislatures furnish laws to guarantee his rights and privi- 
leges. Everything that is done in the nation isdone for people either directly or indirectly. 


He will also observe that over the recent years our people have become sensitive about a 
somewhat nebulous area of needs which are not adequately cared for by already established 
agencies such as those I have mentioned. Either the needs are not well cared for by these 
agencies or social gaps appear in which no agencies have been established. These areas of 
conspicuous need are represented in the units of this conference program. They include the 
needs for health, the welfare of adult dependents, delinquency, recreation, community organi- 
zation, family and children and rehabilitation. It appears to our social philosopher that 
the function of welfare programs in Ohio is to care for the miscellaneous needs of people 
that are not cared for byother well established agencies and further to stimlate established 
agencies te perform their services more efficiently. Their primary function individually and 
collectively is set by the democratic concept of the worth of the individual, his right to the 
Four Freedoms and his epportuni ty to develop his powers and achieve the best of which he is 


capable. 


The democratic concept implies that welfare programs do not give him what he wants. 
Rather they help him to gain what he wants. It means that he should be a creator who works 
for his worthy life and will be stimulated by assistance from agencies who understand his 
need. He is not ‘‘ on the dole.” He is a self-respecting individual who is willing to ac- 
cept assistance where aid is needed to produce a richer life. To achieve these results is 
the primary, basic and democratic objective of the kind of agencies who are here in conference 
today. 


In achieving this goal each agency in its own area develops a program in which it gives 
assistance to individuals over whom it exercises guidance. Some of these agencies have ex- 
cellent programs, some are mediocre, and some are futile. If the greatest number of individuals 
are to achieve maximum assistance it is obvious that each must performwith maximm efficiency. 
It is the administrative responsibility of each to study its operations and persistently and 
vigorously work to make its contributions as substantial as possible through programs as 
streamlined as possible. 


To carry on this evaluation and develop more efficient techniques which are identified 
by the evaluation process, administrative practice in many fields provides eleven criteria 
or administrative principles by which a sound program can be measured. These eleven are the 
factors of successful operation which I have observed and the criteria which I have used. 


They are also a check list for the guidance of administrators because each criterion 
whose rating is low has priority of attention to raise it to a point of excellence. 


These criteria I present as follows in the form of questions which the hypothetical 
evaluator may use in assessing the work of a social agency. Thrown into declarative rather 
than interrogative form they constitute factors of excellence or principles of operation which 
are essentials in a sound program. 


CRITERIA 
1. Are its objectives socially valuable? 


In rating an organization by the use of this criterion it is assumed that any or- 
ganization has some social value. A full-time staff working earnestly must contribute 
something to the social good. The answer to the question is one of degree. Is it val- 
uable enough to be supported along with the claims of other agencies? Is it needed? 
Can it be consolidated with others? Is it needed any more? Is it merely duplicating 
the work of the state? Is it accomplishing any observable results? Is its objective to 
give to passive recipients or to assist its clients tohelp themselves toward a richer 
creative life? 


It is a matter of common knowledge that a substantial number of agencies claiming 
a national field, realistically exist only to pay the salaries of their staffs and be- 
yond that point accomplish little. This, of course, is a reprehensible misuse of funds 
and such an organization rates a zero on criterion number 1. 


2. Is its public well informed and interested? 


The public of state agencies consists of members of legislature as key persons and 
interested citizens who will turn the keys. The public of voluntary agencies are in- 
dividuals, business organizations and social groups. 


In general it is safe to say that the rating on this criterion is low in the aver- 
age welfare organization. This is due to a number of causes. Frequently the adminis- 
trators are reluctant to make claims of success because to them it appears to be im- 
modest. Some administrators have no one on the staff who has news sense. Sometimes no 
tangible results can be assembled. On the whole welfare workers, like educators, have 
little sense of drama. 


But obviously if a public is not interested the program will be faced with two 
serious difficulties. If there is little interest among members of the legislatures or 
private citizens, financial support in appropriate amounts will not be secured. Nor 
will the people who need their services be made aware of their opportunities to secure 
assistance because nobody knows about them. 


It is generally recognized that interest is generated by information. To secure 
interest and enthusiasm a public needs tobe told dramatically about the need for action 
and learn dramatically what the agency has done to meet the need. A lively information 
service is a substantial method of creating and maintaining interest. This is known 
and practiced by all successful social agencies. 


3. Are its finances adequate for its program? 


It is unnecessary to prove that adequate finances are an essential factor in a 
strong program. But adequacy is a relative matter. One may say, “ This is the program. 
Are the finances adequate?’’ or one may start from the other end and say “ Here is the 
amount of money we have. What should be the program?’’ Optimistic administrators will 
work from the first alternative. They plan programs satisfying to them and hope for 
the best. Conservative administrators will choose the second alternative. They fit 
the program to their resources and regret that they cannot do more. Progressive conser- 
vatives look at booth'their finances and their programs. They build as efficiently and 
broadly as they can and try to sell their programs to their public. But in all cases a 
deficit is disastrous. People fight shy of dead horses. Only a well understood emer- 
gency can justify it and then only once in a while. 
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4. Is its program clear cut.and well defined? 


A wise administrator plans his program in advance of the beginning of his fiscai 
year. He reviews what has been done in the passing year. He looks at his budget. He 
lists the activities to be maintained. He surveys new projects of promise. He gets 
the ideas of his staff. He confers with his board. He than works out a program upon 
the basis of these data, and with such modifications as seem desirable selis the pro- 
gram to all concerned. 


Priorities are indicated in programs because only infrequently can every project 
be carried on simultaneously. The what, who and whom formula appears to specify the 
projects to be carried on, who is responsible for which and when the work is to be com- 
pleted. Each person, staff or voluntary worker then knows pxactly what he has to do 
and when he must report. An efficient administrator asks for regular reports of progress. 


Such a procedure increases @fficiency because all concerned know what the program 
is to be.: It increases morale because a picture of the total shows each worker that his 
little tasks are part of an impressive whole. It also fires the imagination of suppor- 
ters on the board and indirectly the enthusiasm of interested citizens. 


5. Are its mehtods of operation definite and detailed? 


Excellent planners frequently get little done. This happens because between the 
plan and its satisfactory completion lies the zone of execution. This is a thickly 
populated area filled with a maze of methods and techniques. After a project has been 
planned a steady flow of techniques demanded by the nature of the project follows one 
by one from point to point. Each of these is necessary in the process. Each must be 
efficiently performed if the whole series is to result in complete success. The chain 
of execution can have no broken links. 


The good administrator, therefore, cannot be satisfied with his reputation as a 
planner. He is responsible for seeing that the execution is efficient. Not that he 
does it all himself. He can, and indeed must, delegate execution to others to - per- 
form. Buthe is aware of what goes on and watches tosee that all is progressing smoothly. 
His interest in execution is as deep and broad as his pleasure in planning. 


Two administrative techniques have proved their value. On the overall level the 
what-who-when formula is useful. In the planning stage the projects are listed. These 
are the whats. Then the person who is responsible is assigned the responsibility. 
Then after careful consideration of all factors dates are set for interim progress and 
for completion. By this formula a definite delegation is cared for with an understand- 
ing about chronological progress. When those in charge make regular reports to the 
administrator about their progress he is helped in keeping himself informed about the 
progress of execution and can contribute to the solution of problems from his own ex- 
perience. 


In passing I may say that in my experience as an administrator the due date is a 
lovely gadget. With so-much to do the person to whom a project is assigned may forget 
his assignment but when we agree upon a date for completion he usually gets it done. 
No due date, no quick action. 


On the level of routines the manual is a well established instrument to promote 
efficiency. In all organizations a mass of routines are required such as the forms of 
letters, filing, filling out report forms, putting on conferences, building exhibits 
and the like to the number of scores. It has been found that written, spelled out de- 
tails about what to do greatly increase efficiency. Without manualization uniformity 
of procedure is difficult when more than one performs a routine. New staff members 
have nowhere to turn to learn how things are done. Best methods are frequently not 
known. We are told that the recording of how to carry on recurring tasks is one of 
the most interesting tasks that the staff members engage in and once the proper routines 
are agreed upon efficiency is raised to a higher level. 


An experienced evaluator is greatly impressed by a smooth running organization be- 
cause he knows that if the planned program is good, its efficient operation is inevitable. 


6. Is project evaluation a habit? 


Agencies which work with people find it extremely difficult to tell whether or not 
their efforts are worthwhile. A human being does not stay put like inanimate nature-- 
steel and wood and plastics. Because of this complexity many administrators make no 
attempt at measurement but put their faith in the fact that a conscientious staff is 
working on good ideas and therefore the results are good. 


Consequently the public frequently raises the question of the value of the agency. 
Not knowing like the administrator that the staff is conscientious they ask, “ Are we 
getting anything for our money?"’ And such administrators cannot give them a satisfying 
answer. 


However, good administration has found that even though a scientifically accurate 
answer cannot be given, a mass of data can be made available which while not objective 
does by its mass present an answer that is substantially valid. Much of this has been 
done as my audience knows. 


It can be validly claimed that an organization which as a universal routine, col- 
lects data to measure the success of all its projects derives two benefits. On the one 
hand, the end review of success usually discloses points at which improvement can be 
made in carrying out the operation the next time. On the other hand, the administrator 
is able to tell his public specifically about the value of the activity. 


We may some day be able to measure with complete objectivity the results of action 
upon the lives of people. Perhaps not. But in the meantime it is the obligation of 
all social agencies to collect all the data available on all their activities to prove 
their worth or point the way to improvement. 


7. Is it actively interested in operational research? 


It is unnecessary in this generation to sell research to industry. Uncounted 
millions are appropriated for research in the basic sciences, for engineering applica- 
tions of physics, chemistry, biology, and for the streamlining of production procedures. 
Some enthusiastic supporters of research claim with considerable justification that 
World War II would not have been won if this nation had not been committed spectacularly 
to research for the several recent decades. 


While industry and the basic sciences have pressed ahead on their programs of re- 
search, the social sciences have lagged behind. This delay is partly due to the fact 
that man is more difficult to take into the laboratory than matter. It is also due to 
the fact that the personnel working in the social sciences and the social agencies have 
not yet developed techniques to equal those of the natural sciences and engineering. 
Social Science research is still an adolescent among veterans. 


However there is much that social agency practitioners can do. Practical research 
is possible on an informal scale. The findings of the basic social sciences can be 
tried out to see if they will work. Techniques of operation in one center can be watched 
for in the literature and inconferences such as these applied by other agencies. Through 
persistent evaluation of its techniques of operation, an agency can discover defects 
and invent new methods to be tried. All this om the basis of judgment and such objec- 
tive data as can be secured. A staff that is interested in trying new and promising 
techniques on an experimental basis will never fossilize and let old techniques be un- 
disturbed. It is not necessary to wait upon scientific objectivity. Judgment based 
upon all available data is reasonably valid for practical purposes. 


8. Is the staff a friendly co-operator with kindred agencies? 


The task of aiding the individuals of the nation to achieve a worthy life is so 


enormous that the co-ordination of all social agencies is essential to maximm success. 
On the national stage there is no present necessity for the unification of all agencies. 
The point at which co-operation is of greatest moment is on the local level where staffs 
touch elbows with each other. It is easy and indeed natural for each agency to make 
its own contribution in its own way and look with distrust and even hostility upon its 
neighbors. Nothing is more disastrous than inter-agency frictions and suspicions. And 
in those communities where the staffs work hand in glove with each other in friendliness 
and frankness the attack upon the totality of problems has been shown to be more effi- 
cient and successful. A sour, suspicious staff will be given a low rating on this criterion 


9. Is the staff well trained? 


The foregoing criteria in the last analysis are the setting for the king, the back- 
ground for the actor, the implements for the worker. They alone will help no individual 
to live a more satisfying life. He must personnaly meet a staff member and be aided in 
a person to person contact. His problems must be understood by some person and dealt 
with in personal terms. Just as the success of instruction rests upon the shoulders of 
the teacher rather than upon the superintendent, upon buildings or libraries, so the 
programs of social agencies rests upon the individual staff member. Therefore it fol- 
lows that people so important should have adequate training to meet the complicated and 
baffling problems with which they are constantly faced. The hard problems, not solved 
by other social institutions, come to them, 


Good administrators rely upon two methods of training; schooling and in-service 
training. They try to select graduates of professional schools when they are available. 
They require secretarial schooling for clerical positions. In addition they provide-in- 
service training of two types. Sometimes formal short courses in the agency or outside 
when available are used. Always novices and the new entrants are informally coached on 
the job by the veteran supervisor or other workers. And of course they grow by experience 
in performing duties as they arise in an endless series. A poorly trained staff gives 
conscientious administrators stomach ulcers. t 


10. Is the staff adequately rewarded? 


It is generally recognized that the rewards of the staffs of the social agencies are 
not luxurious in comparison with business and industry. In our national culture the 
people who work to improve social efficiency are stepchildren. They do not yet belong 
to the family because they have lately been engaged by society and because it is dif- 
ficult to measure their productivity. 


However, if social agencies are to be manned by efficient people to the highest 
degree their working conditions must be sufficiently attractive to lead youth to look 
with favor upon staff positions as a personal career. If conditions of service are 
spectacularly unattractive, good people will be lost and morale is likely to be low. 


Good administration therefore presses, as in this conference, for adequate wages, 
old age security and other satisfying conditions. 


11. Do members of the staff have a kindly interest in people? 


This is the keystone of the arch of social service. Friendly, understanding and 
efficient staff members make an agency. 


Clients who come to the agency hawe problems of a wide variety--economic, moral, 
physical. But these problems are imbedded in an emotional setting. The clients are 
worried;, the world is against them, they are insecure; they are frustrated; they are 
stirred up. Their request for assistance clearly implies that they know that they have 
failed te solve their problems by themselves. 


To meet this emotional situation nothing is so potent as good old fashioned 
friendliness. It shows the client that he has found someone who will listen to his 
troubles and perhaps give him guidance and assistance. In contrast, a professional, 


detached and impersonal attitude freezes the client, sometimes causes his hostility 
and fails to give him a feeling of friendly security. 


The ability to preserve a friendly and understanding attitude is not easy in so- 
cial service contacts because the clients with which the staff member deals are so 
frequently trying to get what they can for nothing They are not the most efficient 
citizens of the community. They irritate because they will do so little for themselves. 


When a staff member meets such people in substantial numbers it isinevitable that 
he become discouraged and sometimes cynical. Consequently unless he is careful he 
becomes impersonal and looks upon his contacts just as cases and fails to understand 
them as people. 


Far be it from a spectator to describe the methods by which a friendly and under- 
standing attitude can be maintained by the workers on the line. The spectator can 
merely emphasize its essential importance and leave to the worker the solution of 
the problem. 


Your conference committee asked me to speak to the subject: Philosophy and Gen- 
eral Principles for the Development of a Sound Personnel Program. The title scared 
me because I am not a philosopher and have never organized a system of general prin- 
ciples for social -agencies. I am an educational engineer who uses philosophy only to 
identify his major objectives and then happily busies himself withplans and techniques 
for achieving the objectives so derived. 


Consequently, Ihave taken the central democratic objective of promoting the worth 
of the individuals who comprise our nation and described eleven characteristics that 
are important in developing a sound program. I have called them criteria. Perhaps 
they can be rephrased as general principles of operation. If so, I have done what 
I was asked to do. 


‘IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIAL WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS 
by 
ALBERT H. ARONSON 


The review of personnel policies by those interested in the field of social work is 
particularly timely. We are confronted with a manpower situation that is serious and that 
may become critical. Every social work agency is going to be confronted with difficult prob- 
lems both of recruitment in a tight labor market and of retaining its ablest personnel. The 
cost of living is rising. All these things necessitate a review of personnel policies and 
practices, so that the field may meet its important present responsibilities and its future 
responsibilities in relation to defense programs, including its potential role in civil de- 
fense. Agencies may meet these responsibilities only through mobilizing and utilizing to 
the fullest the human resources of the organization. Hence, asI said, this review is timely. 


I shall not attempt to comment upon the Handbook that has been worked out, but I do 
want to mention’a few preliminary considerations which I think might be kept in mind in its 
review by the various working groups. 


Personnel administration may be defined as the application of psychological and manage- 
ment techniques to handling the human resources and human relations within an organization. 
It can be viewed under two major headings: the recruitment and selection of personnel, and 
the utilization of staff. One can define it in other ways, but, I think, that looking at it 
in that light. we can see the importance both of proper use of the methods that have been 
found most efficient and effective in thexe approaches, and of proper policies that will 
lead to the fullest release of the energies of workers within an organization and the ac- 
complishment of the goals of that organization. 


Social work agencies, which are concerned with human relations problems and which have 
accumulated valuable experience in dealing with human beings in difficult social situations, 
might be expected to have developed to a high degree their own policies and practices with 


respect to the dealing with human beings in their own organization. However, strangely 
enough. this is not true, at least outside of Ohio. 


I think that, in considering the problems of personnel administration within an organi- 
zation, one must start by considering factors affecting the morale of the organization. Morale 
may be compared to a state of health, defined by the absence of morbidity. Ye cannot see good 
morale; we can see certain symptons of poor morale: extensive turnover, absenteeism, poor 
production, lack of interest in the job, griping. These are mere symptons. What are the 
causes? One cannot describe the causes in simple terms. There are a variety of causal fac- 
tors. There may be causes in unsound or inappropriate personnel policy, or in any of the 
minor irritations of practice and procedure, or in poor supervision. A proper personnel po- 
licy and its sound application may be considered, to use the health analogy, as a type of 
preventive medicine to keep the difficulties from arising. This means considering ali the 
aspects of the human being’s relation to his job and the ways in which he gets job satisfac- 
tion, and the ways of unblocking, so that the individual may devote himself to the perfor- 
mance of his task, instead of frittering away his time inhis concern with minor problems and 
difficulties. It follows that personnel administration must consider both financial and non- 
financial incentives in performance. 


I previously mentioned the basic problem of recruitment. That is important to ensure a 
continuing flow of talent into the field of social work. Every field is in competition with 
other fields to get a fair share of the talent of young men and women of each college and 
school generation who will provide future leadership. Unless such persons know and are at- 
tracted by the challenge of the work, the working conditions within the field, the pay and 
the opportunities for advancement, there will not be that flow of talent to the field. 


Unless an agency has a reputation for fair dealing with its employees, pays a living 
wage in terms of the other opportunities for employment, andoffers opportunities for growth, 
development and advancement, the more promising persons will not seek to enter the agency. 


We must therefore consider the conditions of employment in the field in terms of attract- 
ing new potential and keeping the ablest persons within the organization and permitting them 
to develop their talents to the fullest. This provides a considerable challenge. How are 
we going to do this? There is no easy formula; yet I think it can be said that one of the 
ways of achieving these objectives is to face the problems, as this conference is doing, and 
to develop policies and practices which are reasonably designed to meet the particular pro- 
blems. There are certain personnel techniques that have been found of value, but the answer 
will not be found in techniques alone but relate to the whole process. That means, for ex- 
ample, that the process of supervision which is related to morale and to productivity, must 
be considered in one sense as part of the personnel practices of an organization. I am glad 
to note that the topic in-service education in the Institute Handbook is coupled with super- 


vision. 


There is one other point that I want to make before I close, and that is that in con- 
sidering personnel practices, one must be concemed both with the employees as persons ari 
with the organization and organizational objectives. That is, it is important to have em- 
ployees who are selected on the basis of qualifications and who are given certain rights and 
privileges, so that they feel that they are working in agencies that consider tham as indi- 
viduals, recognize their interests, use their abilities and give them opportunities; but it 
is also important to recognize that there are obligations on the part of employees and that 
the purpose of personnel administration is not in terms of the employees but in terms of the 
agency program. Now, happily, the same measures that serve the interests of the employees 
tend to a large degree also to serve the interests of the organization. At times, however, 
there are conflicts. For example, if am employee is not performing because of emotional in- 
stability, e.g. if an employee is a chronic alcoholic, perhaps the best way of redeeming him 
would be to have work therapy proceed along with any other treatment. And yet an organiza- 
tion could not sacrifice its ow efficiency in the hopeof rehabilitating the individual. 
So there are times when there are conflicts, and the conflicts must be resolved from the 
standpoint of the organizational objectives. However, for the most part, even in dealing 
with employees who are not competent, their own interests may be served by the same measures 
that serve the organization; that is, an employee who is not competent to handle a given job 
may be moved to one which he can handle. He is then likely to be better satisfied in terms 


of job performance and of a feelingof accomplishment, and the organization is better served. 


Moreover, the same general principles that make for effective morale--the feeling of 
belonging to an organization, of agreeing with its objectives and of accomplishing something 
on the job--all these contribute to efficiency and productivity. While.we must keep our 
Sights on personnel administration asa means of accomplishing the organizational objectives, 
we can do this best through considering the interests of the individual, with terms of em- 
ployment that will attract the most capable, and that will retain the best employees, and 
conditions of employment that free the employee to do his job, that make him feel that he is 
a part of the organization, that utilize his maximum contribution. All these things are for 
the benefit of the individual and also for the benefit of the organization. 


Therefore, I think we can see personnel administration as a tool of effective adminis- 
tration. At the same time it gives reality to the practical human values that those in so- 
cial work feel areessential. Social work agencies cannot be expected to be perfect employers, 
but,.at least, they can be progressive employers. In such agencies conditions of employment 
and personnel policies are determined after analysis and discussion among those interested 
in the field. To what extent is a social work agency today regarded asa good place to work? 
Is that oneof the attractions that brings able young men andwomen into the field? Certainly, 
if that question can’t be answered in the affirmative, our policies need examination and our 
practices need amending. 


I think that the Conference has set itself a difficult task. There are no answers to 
these problems in the final sense; in the fieldofhuma relations there are no final answers. 
But there are better and poorer ways of doing things, andit seems to me that this Conference 
has an opportunity, through consideration of proposed policies andthe reasoning behind then, 
to make an approach toward the better way. It can contribute to the incisiveness, the sta- 
bility and the worthwhileness of the type of administration within social agencies, from the 
standpoint of the individuals in the field and from the standpoint of the objectives of so- 
cial agencies. 
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GROUP MEETINGS 


CLASSFICATION and PAY PLANS 


(fommary of Group Meeting I) 
C. F. McNeil 


I would like to start by making a comment upon the debt that we owe in our particular 
section to the resource people available to us - Mr. Robert Meier of the Federal Security 
Agency located in Cleveland and Mr. J. P. Anderson of the American Association of Social 
Workers. They, along with themembers of our Section, were certainly valuable resource people. 


We found no difficulty in getting a good bit of discussion in our group. We used the 
procedure of some discussion in the morning and then attempted the first thing in the after- 
noon to pull out the questions of major interest to the group. My comments therefore will be 
to some extent related to those questions. 


We were preoccupied a good bit of the morning with a discussion of pay plans, perhaps 
starting at the point of our interest rather than at a logical point. We agreed, I think it 
can be said without fear of contradiction, that people in social work should be paid more. 
We also agreed, however, that a sound classification planis really the only basis upon which 
a good pay plan can be established. 


On the general subject of classification and pay plans, it was agreed, I believe, that 
the principles inherent in classification and pay plans are applicable to both voluntary and 
governmental agencies. It is anobvious fact that governmental agencies have gonemuch farther 
in the use of this method of personnel administration than have voluntary agencies. I am 
sure it was the attitude of our group that we are committed to the more widespread use of 
classification and pay plans in the field of social work. 


One of our resource people did such a good job in presenting some reasons why classi fi- 
cation is important in the field of social work that I picked them up and am going to use 
them, In the first place, classification provides a more orderly, intelligent and humane 
method in personnel administration. Secondly, it provides a way by which the people on a 
staff know what is expected of them. Thirdly, it shows the relationships among jobs. Staff 
members know what they are doing in relation to what other people are doing. Consequently 
they should know more about the organization. 


A classification and pay plan helps in the recruitment process - helps in the recruit- 
ment of staff because it gives something to follow in terms of the job. The job can be de- 
fined for the individual. It shows what he can expect now and for the future. In general, 
a classification and pay plan tends to reduce abuses in personnel administration and lessen 
the number of misunderstandings that can occur. " 


Some possible dangers were pointed out - the danger of standardization in positions, in 
particular. The tendency on the part of the social worker to shy away a little bit from 
being put into categories was given as one of the reasons why we hadn’t moved farther and 
faster in the development of classification and pay plans. 


In general, our group would stress full participation on the part of staffs, executives, 
boards, members in laying the foundation for and following out the provisions of any classi- 
fication and pay plan. We think that is an absolutely essential provision. 


We had considerable discussion on the subject of cost of living bonuses. We arrived, I 
believe, at some points of common agreement, by saying that cost of living bonuses, cost of 
living adjustments, which it is understood can be either increases or decreases, mist be 
first based upon a sound classification and pay plan. Any other procedure in attempting to 
establish bonuses we would think unsound. We believe that if cost of living increments are 
given, they must be established in such away as to avoid what is called telescoping of posi- 
tions whereby the salaries of lower positions begin to approach those of higher positions. 
In other words, somehow cost of living adjustments mist not interfere with the basic relation- 
-ship among the jobs that existswhen a sound classification and pay plan hasbeen established. 


We discussed commmity-wide classification andpay plans in a very limited way. We took 
up community-wide plans in relation to commitments for salary increments. I think that we 


agreed in general that once a pay plan is established it must be met. Increments that are 
set up in the pay plan mist be provided. 


‘We also discussed the subject of selection and appointment of personnel, spending 2 
very small amount of time on it. We talked some about the great problems of recruitment in 
the field of social work today and the availability of personnel. 


‘At the close it seemed as though in relation to many of the problems we were saying to 
ourselves, ‘‘Let’s face these problems, and having faced them, let's move on’.’’ 


(Summary of Group Meeting II) 
Everett Shimp 


I too want to express my gratitude to the resource people participating in Group II - 
Miss Alice Taylor from the Technical Training Division of the Federal Security Agency and 
Miss Leah Parker of the Personnel Division of the Girl Scouts 


I don’t believe there was a single person in Group II that didn't have a contribution 
or comment to make or question to ask. That makes it both easy and difficult for the Chair- 
man of the group. In fact, inthe first session - the morning session - we forgot that there 
was aHandbook and reorganized the complete section. What I would like todo first, therefore, 
is to give you the outline that we developed and then make some comments on it. 


Staff development we decided was the appropriate term for the overall consideration which 
appears in the progrem but appears differently in the Handbook. 


There are two or three major statements of policy that we think should precede any break- 
down for discussion purposes. First, staff development is an administrative responsibility 
of every agency. It is the privilege and obligation of a staff member to make the most of 
it. Second, every agency should have awritten statement of philosophy, functions and objec- 
tives as a preliminary to the development of any planned program of staff development. 


We arriveiat four basic subdivisions in our consideration of staff development. The 
first was personnel selection. The second was orientation. The third was continuing super- 
vision, and the fourth, agency responsibility for continuing education. 


Let us return to the first of these for a little more clarification. Before I do that, 
may I just say that the group as a whole did not differ too radically with the statement of 
guiding principles found in the preliminary Handbook. So I am not going to go into the dis- 
cussion of the individual statements of principles which were in some cases broadened. In 
other cases, I think, they were narrowed by including some more specific material, but in 
general the group was in agreement with theprinciples which were in the preliminary Handbook. 


In our discussion of personnel selection we took up first, as I think any good agency 
would, our concern about the kind of people we get in the first place to staff our agencies. 
We had some discussion of personnel records and what they should contain, including such 
questions as whether they should contain evaluation reports. who should have access to those 
evaluation reports, what happens to them after the worker is separated from the agency, how 
long a worker's personnel record should be kept by the agency after the worker has gone to 
some other position. 


We thought that one of the primary things in personnel selection was the determination 
of the individual’s abilities and his needs for growth and development as an individual. We 
were concerned particularly about his professional growth and felt it was an obligation of an 
agency to provide opportunities for the growth of the individual while he is serving a par- 
ticuler agency and community. 


We went into some discussion about promotion, whether it should be discussed here or 
whether it should be discussed in connection with the previous group which was reported by 
Mr. McNeil. We had some discussion of whether or not promotion should be based on evaluations 
and whether evaluations should be the basis of salary increases, or whether we should forget 
about the old concept of basing pay increases on the kind of an evaluation report the super- 
visor may make. 

With regard to orientation we were quite sure that the workers should have a clear-cut 


statement of the agency‘s philosophy, its functions and its procedurea at the beginning point. 
As they may change from time to time, workers certainly need to be informed and acquainted 


with such changes. 


Concern was expressed for the relations to the community social work program. We have 
done too little in helping workers in our agencies to keep abreast of changes in the agency 
programs and to be a part of the total community social work program as weil as to function 
efficiently within our agencies. 


As far as agency standards of performance are concerned, wedidn’t set any up. We recog- 
nized that this is an important area in which we haven't done too much work yet in the field 
of social work. Considerable study must be given to that subject and perhaps it can be done 
in individual agencies or in special study groups, or we might assign a group the responsibi- 
lity for conducting more research in that area. 


With regard to continuing supervision, we emphasized the responsibility of: the supervi- 
sor to provide opportunities for the continued professional growth of the worker through in- 
dividual conference and group conferences and by all means with staff participation in those 
group conferences 


Then we took up the whole question of evaluations - the day-to-day evaluation which is 
made by the worker himself in relationship to the supervisor and then the question of periodic 
evaluations and their relationship to the worker's growth. 


We also considered the agency‘s responsibility for continuing education. We can look 
at that from two standpoints - within the agency in terms of in-service education through 
various media that might be used, and then in cooperation with the community, using community 
in the very broad sense. The latter includes cooperation with universities, with profession 
al schools of social work, with training groups within the commmity, with conferences of social 
work, personnel conferences or wherever we might find that type of stimulating atmosphere in 
which to clarify our relationships and to provide opportunities for continuing education. 


We noted the relationship of educational leave, but did not discuss it since it was as- 
signed to another group. We think probably in any final document this should be treated witha 
considerable amount of space under the questionof staff development because it belongs there 
in terms of its relationship to the growth and development of the staff. 


There are many questions that we didn’t solve, that we weren't expected to solve, and 
I think we will have some suggestions for the committee in those areas in which further study 
must be made before we can prepare the kind of a document which will be of greatest value to 
the social work profession as such. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


(Summary of Group Meeting [II ) 
Robert Canary 


We were fortunate in having Mr. Norman Durfee of the National Red Cross as a resource 
person. We had a very stimulating discussion. Most of the persons who were in the room I 
think participated very freely. I don’t think that we arrived at very many specific conclu- 
sions. 


First of all I will just make a few general observations. It was agreed that there was 
so much interrelationship in all of the provisions for leaves that it was impossible to set 
down any standard for annual leave, for example, without taking into account the other pro- 
visions that the agency made. It was also pointed out that leave has a close relationship 
to such things as hours of work and especially overtime work. In the Handbook material which 
was presented to the group, it was pointed out that among the national agencies which have 
been surveyed there is a difference of as much as six and one-half weeks of working time per 
year between the agency that had the most liberal hour and leave policy and the one which 
had the least liberal. In other words, some of your agencies combine a very liberal leave 


policy with a fairly limited work week. 


Most of the suggestions that were found in the Personnel Handbook with regard to both 
theory and recommended practice were quite acceptable to the group. There were a few sug- 
gestions for changes. One of them was in the theory of. annual leave. Annual leave. as out- 
lined in the manual was based upon the assumption that the employee needed the vacation to 
prepare him for the following year. It was felt that vacation has come to be accepted as 
part of compensation and that this should be stated in the theory; particularly to make it 
clear that when an employee left an agency he was entitled to whatever vacation he had earned. 


There was quite a bit of discussion about the length of vacation, as you might expect. 
There was no agreement as to how long a vacation should be, but there was agreement that 
vacations of any agency had to be geared to the practice in the commmity. In some areas it 
would be necessary for recruitment purposes to have more liberal policies than in others. 
There was no general agreement as to whether the professional and clerical staff should have 


the same length vacation. 


There was some feeling that if the professional staff should have more vacation, we 
needed to define a little bit more the basis on which the distinction was made. There was 
some suggestion that this distinction might be found in the fact that many professional em- 
ployees have overtime work that could not be compensated and that during their leisure hours 
they were supposed to be doing a certain amount of reading and other preparation for their 


jobs. 


We talked about some of the other leave provisions, for example, »ersonal leave. There 
was a feeling that there had to be some plan either as a part of annual leave or otherwise 
for leave for purposes of emergencies. The Handbook suggested that three days a year be 
granted. It was the general feeling that three days was not enough and that the necessity 
might arise for considerably more time. However, the provision for emergency leave should 
be spelled out in such a way that its purposes would be limited. 


On sick leave the recommendation was for fifteen days a year It was generally agreed 
that this was probably satisfactory It was felt that an accumulated leave of forty or forty- 
five days should be permitted to take care of long illnesses, and that in addition it was 
necessary for there to be administrative discretion. 


I will mention only one other thing - tenure. Most of our discussion there was about 
the retirement and whether there should be aretirement age, and I don’t know that we reached 
a definite conclusion about it. I believe it was felt that there should be some specific 
age at which most employees should be expected to retire but that there should also be some 
provision for employees who were still capable of carrying on to work after that age was 
reached. What we did inject were some suggestions as to what could be done about the worker 
who had slowed dow and was still able to do something but was not able to work to full 


capacity. 


One of the other things that came out was that the problem of the older worker at re- 
.tirement could be ameliorated a great deal if there were two things: (1) An adequate retire- 
ment system, and (2) Counseling on the part of the agency so that the employee had prepared 
himself to give up work and had some useful and constructive activity when he did retire. 


HEALTH AND INSURANCE PROVISIONS 
(Summary of Group Meeting IV ) 
John Moore 


We divided our time roughly between two major areas, hospital orhealth and similar types 
of insurance coverage which we spent the morning on, and retirement. 


I shall not attempt in any way to cover in detail changes, comments or suggestions 
which were made by a very interested and very capable group of people. I am going to con - 
fine myself to more general provisions which the group felt that we should recommend for in- | 
clusion. 
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First of all, we started the morning by expressing ourselves as feeling that we should 
deal with these questions in the light of the very excellent and liberal andprogressive state- 
ments with respect to social work and personnel administration that were so ably presented 
to us this morning by Dr. Charters and Mr: Aronson. We felt, too, that we should strive for 
our own employers to do no less than we strive for on behalf of the general citizenry of the 
United States. 


With respect to hospital and medical insurance,we felt that the definition and the state- 
ment which appear in the Handbook should be broadened in three or four respects. We thought 
it should be stated both in terms of hospital insurance and medical care insurance and not 
limited to hospital insurance. We thought that in light of the increasing practice among in- 
dustries to absorb a share of the.cost of hospital and medical care programs we should strive 
for that principle also in social agencies, rather than having both those features paid en- 
tirely by employee contributions. We felt that annual physical examinations should be speci- 
fied in personnel practices. We recognized that medical care plans are largely in their in- 
fancy at this point although they are possible under anumber of Blue Cross plans, but we felt 
that a good deal more experimentation was needed in order to achieve the objectives which we 
had in mind In particular such plans should be stated in terms of the services which are to 
be covered rather than the indemnities. 


We also discussed under insurance and health features workmen’s compensation and were in 
agreement with the section. We suggested a number of fairly minor editorial changes which 
would: state a little more exactly what was intended and would tend to liberalize and complete 
coverage in those areas. 


We covered the automobile accident and liability insurance features of the Handbook, and 
the same general statement applies there. : 


I would like to devote the remainder of my time to our position with respect to the very 
live question of Social Security coverage and coverage under other retirement plans. govern- 
mental and private, for agency employees both governmental and voluntary. 


First of all, we felt that the definition should be put in positive rather than negative 
terms, that is, in terms of providing income at retirement to maintain persons in order to 
make it possible for them either to retire or to take other employnient to which they would be 
more suited because of their age and perhaps at areduced wage. ‘That is a very involved ques- 
tion as are many others that we discussed, and we all recognized that in today’s discussion 
we were not going to solve the very many extremely involved questions in this whole area. We 
did adopt a general broad position which might be stated in three parts. 


First, we thought the Personnel Handbook should state very emphatically that wherever 
feasible agencies should have their employees covered under the Social Security Act in accord- 
ance with the amendment of the Act this year. 


Secondly, we felt that coverage in other plans, both governmental and private, ‘such as 
the National Health and Welfare Retirement, Civil Service and the American Red Cross, should 
be continued at a level that would come as near as possible tomaking it likeiy that employees 
could retire at something close to one-half of their annual wage during the period that they 
are employed. We wanted to emphasize that this is presumably not going to be possible for 
the substantial majority of employees who may be covered under Social Security. 


The third major feature of our recommendations is that there should be very careful ex- 
ploration and study by all of those concerned in this area in order to achieve a maximum co- 
ordination between the Social Security coverage and the other plans, governmental and volun- 
tary, to the end that wewill have for our employees the objective we seek which is an adequate 
retirement income. There is danger of losing sight of this end by inflexibility in the rela- 
tion of the various plans to each other and to the Social Security program. What we should 
have is the maximum amount of flexibility with respect to transferability of social workers 
from one private agency to another and from a private agency to a public agency. 


We feel that it is exceedingly important that the National Health and Welfare Retirement 
Association and the Assembly have taken this position and we urge that agencies seek early 
coverage under Social Security By early coverage we mean January 1, 1951 because delay is 
very likely to wrk a severe hardship on older employees. 
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THE TASK AHEAD 
by 


ALBERT H. ARONSON 

It seems to me that the work of this Conference. summarized by the chairman, and the 
analysis of the policies that were presented in the Handbook should be regarded as more than 
merely pointing toward the future long-time development of a personnel policies and practices 
manual which would be of assistance to agencies. There are problems today in the personnel 
policies of every agency, and they are problems that are going to have to be faced during the 
coming months if the field of social work is to retain its best employees and attract the 
type of employee that is necessary in these very vital programs. I suggest that the step be 
added that each agency represented here be stimulated and that other social work agencies be 
stimulated to consider the recommendations and to review their personnel practices in the 
light of these and other discussions, so that there may be a realistic adaptation of current 
policies as well as the development of a Handbook that may be applied in the future. 


A legal philosopher once defined the progress of the law as one from status to contract. 
In the field of human relations there is a somewhat analogous development. The relationship 
between the worker and the employer, and the mutual rights and obligations created thereby, 
are, in our society, more amatter of agreement than of traditional status, aswas, for example, 
the case under the Guild System. Now this does not imply that every action should be subject 
to bargaining, individual or collective, but rather that the personnel policies and practices 
of an organization should be subject to analysis and to the consideration of both the admin- 
istrative setting of the agency and thedifferent interests and viewpoints of those concerned. 
The present project seems to me an example of a constructive type of such an analysis. 


There is, in considering the policies and regulations of every agency, a dilemma as to 
how far they should be formalized and put into writing. We have a polarity between rule and 
discretion. We want tohave policies enunciated, and yet we don’t want to tie the hands of 
the administrator to such anextent that there cannot be adaptation of policies to a particular 
problem in an agency. However, unless personnel policies are stated clearly andare understood 
by employees, the matter is a source of difficulty. In a large agency there may be administra- 
tive chaos unless there are regular procedures and defined policies. In a small agency, there 
is less need for formalized procedures, but there is still a need for a clear definition of 
policy and an understanding by employees as to where they stand, since that is essential to 
their concentration on the program and the job. Otherwise muchof their energy will be drained 
off in the process of finding out where they stand. 


It's easy when one considers the problem, the necessity of stating personnel policies-- 
and this necessity, I might add, is generally recognized in industry and ‘government in various 
ways--it is easy to put the emphasis on the formal provisions of personnel policies. I think 
it is important to keep in mind, however, that functioning is of primary importance, and that 
structure and policy must be considered only as they facilitate the actual achievement of 
agency objectives. For example, the structure of a Civil Service system is no guarantee of 
its effective operation. The dynamic, realistic day-to-day application of basic principles 
is more important than the formal structure, or even the basic hegal provisions. Another ex- 
ample, protection of employees against arbitrary removal.is an essentially sound personnel 
policy, but the same provisions for the presentation of charges and appeal may acke tenure a 
myth in one agency and a menace in another. 


Progress toward better administration can be achieved only through agreement on speci fic 
goals and the realistic adaptation of practices to obtain them. How is this done? The field 
of selection furnishes an example. Everyone will agree on merit as an abstract principle. 
Nearly. everyone will agree toprovisions eliminating nepotism, politics and amicism as a basis 
of selection. The practical achievement of the goal, however, is dependent in large part on 
the utilization of the best selective techniques. The best public agencies have made advances 
in the objective evaluation of candidates in terms of their knowledge, skills, and abilities. 
Certainly, the social work profession should be aware of the scientific developments in the 
field of tests and measurements which are useful inthe selective process. It should be noted 
that in this examination process the best results are obtained by collaboration of subject 
matter specialists and personnel workers, who can draw upon the body of scientific knowl edge 


in the field of psychometrics. 


This type of objective examination obviously does not cover the entire field of human 
attributes and individual differences so important in selection. The fact is that personality 
and emotional stability are of critical importance in the selection of staff, particularly 
professional and administrative staff. The social work profession, through its recognition 
of the importance of emotional factors in human behavior and its knowledge of interviewing, 
has a real contribution to make in this process of appraisal of personality. 


We have mentioned recruitment and have said that a profession depends for its strength 
on recruiting a fair share of talent from each college generation. Unless persons are re- 
cruited who possess leadership capacities, there will inevitably, and properly, be recruit- 
ment from outside the profession for important jobs in the field. Hence, one of the major 
responsibilities in every profession is to portray its work realistically in such fashion as 
to demonstrate the challenge of the work to persons of high ability. There must also be a 
consideration and a realistic adaptation of personnel policies, so that working within the 
field will be attractive to superior persons, and there must be concrete steps taken to make 
a real career system possible. For example, it certainly i's not possible to set up a career 
system within a single county welfare agency. If persons within that agency are not to be 
considered for more important jobs elsewhere, it isless likely to attract the ablest persons. 
Similarly restrictive conditions of employment such as the requirement of the possession of 
a car, which some social work agencies have, certainly donot help to attract the abler younger 


persons. 


Hence the review of personnel policies must be a realistic one, in terms of the kind of 
conditions of employment that really attract ability, in order that that ability may provide 
the future leadership. 


Now, as has been indicated before, there are other steps in this process: the realistic 


classification of jobs, the proper evaluation of personnel, the opportunities for advancement 
on the basis of ability and not on the basis merely of longevity. In job analyses, the pro- 
fession has a real contribution to make, in terms of consideration of the content of jobs. , 
as well as the utilization of the classification techniques developedinthe personnel field. 


In the field of performance evaluation, it must be recognized that the process of eval- 
uation by supervisors goes on, whether it is formally recorded or not, and that the best 
basis for that evaluation is the development of realistic standards of performance. This 
presents a real challenge to those in the social work field to collaborate with those who 
have a knowledge of the personnel techniques that are applicable, in order to get standards 
that may contribute to more effective performance. 


There has been mention of the importance of supervision. This cannot be over-emphasi zed. 
There is a direct relationship between the quality of supervision and the morale and produc- 
tivity within an organization. This was demonstrated recently in a study that was made by 
the University of Michigan Human Relations Institute within a large life insurance company. 
Sections that were. performing identical work were studied and the results in quantity and 
quality of work were compared. It was found that the high production groups differed from 
the low production groups in the feeling of security on the part of supervisors and their 
employee-centered leadership as contrasted with supervisory insecurity and work-centered pres- 
sures in the low production groups. 


The social work profession should be able to animate social work agencies with the im- 
portance of proper handling of humm relations within the organization. This moming I used 
the analogy of physical health to morale. Let me use another analogy now - consider morale 
as the emotional adjustment of an organization. The scientific findings which are applied 
in social work may be considered from the organizational as well as the individual viewpoint. 


How do employees get a sense of belonging to and being accepted by an organization and 
believing in the desirability of its objectives? Is this not related to a basic sense of 
security, to a senseof accomplishment, to recognition of one’s contribution and participation 
in the fullest sense? 


A recent article on the sociological aspects of paranoia indicated that in a large num- 
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ber of cases there had been a previous family pattern of suppression, domination and criti- 
cism. Does this have application to the processes of supervision? One can carry the analogy 
too far, but itiscertainly true that sound organization and discipline are not dependent on 
strictness or an attempt to drive employees. They are dependent upon the day to day applica- 
tion of those general principles of human relations with which you are familiar as social 
workers, but which, weall recognize, have not been fully applied within social work agencies 
any more than they have been in other agencies. 


The effective administration of asocial work program is perhaps more dependent upon the 
motivation of the employees than the administration of an organization whose product can be 
measured in terms of quantity and quality. Social welfare organizations must provide this 
motivation. Their policies mst be such that their employees have a sense of fairness, and 
of getting reasonable recogition, financially and in terms of employee privileges and bene- 
fits, and of opportunities for growth. At the same time there must be kept in mind the ac- 
complishment of the program. Employees, seeking for security and equity, may tend to put an 
emphasis on seniority as a controlling principle in such matters as reduction of force, and 
even in promotion. This can have a deadening effect. Seniority is a proper consideration 
.in personnel actions, but it must not be carried to the point where marginal employees are 
retained as against superior employees or where it leads to the elevation of mediocrity. 


Those interested in improving administration must strive toward a broad understanding 
and support of sound personnel policies and scientific methods in social work agencies. They 
must contribute to personnel practice from the applicable experience in the social work field 
in problems of human relations. There must be a vigorous support in practice as well as in 
theory of the merit system in personnel administration. 


There has been some mention of health and welfare provisions and their importance in 
personnel practices. It must be recognized that employees who are engaged in the protection 
of others against the hazards of old age, unemployment, illness and disability, are them- 
selves subject to \these same hazards, and there must be a recognition within these agencies 
of the most progressive practices. In this respect, as in others, there is an opportunity 
for social workers to appiy some social work features. For example, in the matter of retire- 
ment, consideration of individual differences, and of the extent to which physiological age 
and chronological age are related or unrelated, is one of the contributions that could be 
made by this profession in collaboration with the medical profession. 


We are facing, as I mentioned before, but I think it bears repetition, a serious man- 
power problem. The development of our world interests, the needs of the armed forces, the 
general economic situation in the country all mean that there is an insufficient pool of la- 
bor to supply trained persons for all fields. What does this imply? It means that agencies 
are confronted with a competitive situation. It means that there must be a full utilization 
of those on the job and their development through training so they can assume greater re- 
sponsibility. There is a temptation in a period such as this to select the unqualified, 
The lack of available candidates for jobs may tempt agencies to hire the substandard. This 
would obviously lead to more problems than it solves. It is necessary that persons be se- 
lected on the basis of qualifications and capacity; there must also be a program for their 
development so that they may assume greater responsibility if they are capable. 


I mentioned earlier the necessity for the examination of personnel policies and prac- 
tices. I think that this is a continuing process. It is not a one-time examination. It is 
an examination of current practices. It is an examination of recommendations and the expe- 
rience of more progressive agencies, so that policies and practices may be modified to meet 
the current situation and to meet the needs. There must be a continuing review of classi fi- 
cation and compensation plans not only in terms of these general principles that we mentioned, 
but in terms of realistic factors such as the labor market. There mst’be planning of a pro- 
gram, and that involves more than day to day planning. It involves setting long time objec- 
tives and moving toward them. ‘The planning and work of this conference are an important con- 
tribution along these lines. The continuing contribution of those interested in social work 
to improve personnel administration will be an important factor in the success of social 
agencies in the months and years to come. 


Staff Personnel Committee 


Review of Decisions Made at December meeting 


The Staff Personnel Committee meeting was held on Thursday, December 17, 1953. 
The following individuals were present: Robert Canary; Elisabeth Hixenbaugh; Maree ~ 
Bope; Eula Wyatt and Joe Hoffer. The following decisions were made: 


1. Periodic Evaluation and Supervision 


A plan for periodic evaluation of the work of each staff member shall be 
established. The staff shall participate in formulating criteria for the 
evaluation of their work and a pla for supervisory conferences at inter- 
a not more thm three months, or oftener if requested by either party 


At least once each year at a time specified b; the Executive Secretary, 
(either June 1 or December 1) each gg age shall put in writing his evalu- 
ation of the worker's job performance, The primary evaluation shall be 
either satisfactory or unsatisfactory. The supervisor shall then swmarize 
the strength and weaknesses of the worker as applied to the individual test 
of his job, and the standards of performance which needs to be developed. 


If the rating is unsatisfactory the worker shall be placed on a pro- 
bationary status for three months, during which time every effort shall 
be made to improve his work to satisfactory performance. If this is not 


possible and the report of the next quarterly conference is also unsatis- 
factory, the worker will either be separated from employment or if dissatis~ 
fied with the report he may follow the grievance procedure outlined _ 


this purpose. 


The attached Exhibit 1 has been developed to carry out the provisions 
of the above plan. 


Ener Pers Leave 


It was proposed that the present "Personal Leave" and "Leave for Deaths in 


the Immediate Fanily"should be combined and a new policy stated as Pere 


The Executive Sec rized to grant to five Gays /of 
energency leave on to eared amual leave) if this is necessi- 
tated by such nersonal considerations as a death, religious holidays, 
domestic crisis, etc. This leave is not cumilative and is not considered 


a right - but a privilege to be granted only when circwastances’ beyond — 
the exp to make ite-yse Tiecessary. 
3. Per Diem to Staff for Business Purposes 


It was agreed that special consideration should be given to staff members 
during the period of the Annual Forum. The present policy of reimbur 
the staff member for his actual expenses - with a maximm for meals of 25.00 
was inappropriate because of the working hours of the staff member. It was 
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The National Conference will allow each staff membef a per dien 

for food totalling 25.00 for each day (2) hours) while in the ‘Annual 
Forum City. No..accounting.of food expenditures will be necessary. 
‘It is assumed that additional compensation will be granted to the 
staff member to reimburse him for costa of attending a formal food 
function as a representative of the Conference. 


Other recommendations 


The Committee instructed the staff to assenb.c data relative to the present 
Pay scale and length of service of the Confer-nce staff. 


~* 
| 
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‘Outline of Revisions 
N.C.S.%. Personnel Hanwal 


The following revisions have been made'in the PerSonnel Menwal since it ws 
adopted by the Executive Committee April 25, 1950: 


le A 5% "cost-of-living" increase was 
take effect July 1, 1951. 


2. An additional 5% "cost~of-living" increase was approved by the Executive 
Committee to take effect July 1, 1952. 


Old Age and Survivors Insurance 


Deductions are now being made from all staff salaries for OASI. A 
required majority of staff members having wted on January 1, 1951 to 

be subject to the provisions of the Social Security Act. The Executive 
Committee, at its April 25, 1950 meeting, approved the participation 

of the Conference in the Social Security Act if, and when, the Conference 
becomes eligible for its benefits. 


New organization of staff duties and responsibilities (See Exhibit 1) 
Periodic Evaluation and Supervision (See Attachment /1) 
Emergency Personal Leave (See Attachment /1) 


The Comittee has indicated at previcus meetings that provisions are lacking 
for certain sections of the Manual, namely: 


@e Grievance Procedures (See Exhibit £2 for Draft Proposal) 
be Standards of Performance 


Ce Further Development and period Review in 'iodification of Personnel 
Policies (See Exhibit /3 for Draft Proposal) 
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4. Areas for special consideration 


Signature of Staff Member 


Signature of Supervisor 


REPORT OF EVALUATION | 
Staff Member Evaluation 
Date of 
Supervisor Entry on job 
CEREAL HATING Satisfactory 
1. Basis for above rating | 
| 3. Description of measures taken to improve work 
© 


Staff Persomel Committee Behibit f2 
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New Organization of Staff Duties and Responsibilities 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE - MEMORANDUM NO. 52 
Report onl Administrative Developments since the Cleveland Annual Meeting 


The primary purpose of this report is to bring members of the Executive Commit- 
tee up-to-date on the administrative developments since the Annual Meeting. It 
serves an additional purpose by providing the staff a opportunity to introduce 
matters which may develop into problems needing Executive Committee attention. 


The New York office was opened officially on July first although the program 
outlined for the office was initiated on January first. This has resulted in some 
adjustments in our 1953 budget but there were no major expenditures. 


The opening of the New York office has necessitated several major chmges in 
staff organization end responsibilities. In general, it would appear that the Con- 
ference administration has been strengthened and is organized on a much sounder basis 
to meet its national md international obligations. The outline of the present NCS 
staff organization with the major responsibilities within each unit may be described 


as follows: 


(UNIT A) 


Executive Secretary Public Relations Consultant (P.T.) 
Secretary Research Consultant (P.T.) 
Financial Consultant (P.T.) 


(UNIT B) (UNIT D) E) | 


Asst. Exec. Sec. Admin. Asst. I Admin. Asst. II Asst.Exec.Sece (1/2) 
Admin.Asst I (1/2) Memb. Clerk Stenog-Clerk Admin. Asst.I (1/2) 
Sec.-Stenoge Part-time 


UNIT A= Joe R. Hoffer 


Includes staff responsibility for Executive, Bditorial, Nominations and Staff Per- 
sonnel Committees. Also informational and promotional activities. 


UIT B= Downing Prector 


Includes staff responsibility for Annual Meeting management and Services to State 
Conferences. 


UNIT C Dorothy Hankins 


Includes staff responsibility for financial bookkeeping end accounting. Also member- 
ship processing. 


UWITD = Eula Wyatt 
Includes staff responsibility for administrative services and publications program. 


UNITE Ruth Willians 


@ Includes staff responsibility for N.C.S.W. Amual Meeting Frogrem Committee and 
Associate Group relationships. 


A revision of the Personnel Handbook is plammed for the immediate future to 
incorporate these new changes and to make appropriate additional revisions. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Suggestions on Procedure for Ilandling Grievances 
Introduction - Statement of Principles 


7. Since it is recognized that grievances undermine morale, it is desirable that 
there should be a system whereby staff members have easy access to their superiors 
and an opportunity to adjust personnel difficulties and relieve themselves of their 
grievances. Such a system, when carefully defined, will have a positive influence 
leading to the reduction of dissatisfaction. 


III. Recommended Personnel Policies 
ef Personnel Difficulties and Grievances 


Any personnel difficulty or grievance should be taken up by the staff member 
with his immediate superior and if not satisfactorily adjusted, with the Executive 
Secretary. In exceptional cases, a staff member may, if desired, take up a particular 
personnel problem directly with the Executive Secretary. In case of disagreement 
regarding a final administrative decision, a staff member may request and be grated 
review of his case. The following steps shall be followed by the staff member md 
and Conference in all such cases: 


1. Any formal sppeal should first be made to the staff member's supervisor 
and then if necessary carried to the Executive Secretary. 


2. Before requesting a review of the Executive Secretary's decision, a 
written statement of the issues involved and of the intention to appeal 


should be furnished te the Executive Secretary. 


A request for review should be made in writing to the President of the 
Conference, who should refer it to the Personnel Committee. This Committee 
has the responsibility to consider every appeal and to decide whether 
reasonable grounds exist for review. 


If grounds for review are found, the Personnel Committee shall accept the 
complaint and request an answer in writing from the Executive Secretary. 


The Personnel Committee should provide that the staff member concerned 
and the Executive Secretary be present at all sessions in which evidence 
is introduced, that each party be privileged to ask that witnesses be 
heard, and that each party be privileged to question the evidence submit-— 
ted by the other or by witnesses. 


When the facts have been submitted and the evidence heard by the Persomel 

Committee, a report shall be made to the Executive Committee. The report 

shall deal with the issues raised in the request for review md with the 

evidence bearing on these issues which has been submitted to the Comittee. 
Execu 


tive Committee based on these issues shall be 
taff member and to the Executive Secretary and shall 


@ 
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Staff Personnel Committee 
Modification of Personnel Policies 


Pe 5 3 (b) Persomel Manual 


There shall be machinery established to enable and encourage staff members to 
policies. 


1. Each member of the staff (including the Executive Secretary) and the 
Staff Personnel Committee shall have responsibility to seek and make 
expressions relating to personnel practices effecting the good of the 
organization as a whole. It is assumed that the good of each indivi- 
dual is generally coincidental with the good as a whole. 


Expressions shall in no way prejudice the Executive Secretary or my 
staff member against those who have made expressions. 


Existing policies or practices and decisions regarding expressions by 
the Executive Secretary or the final appeal authority, the Executive 

Committee, shall be accepted and followed without prejudice on the part 
of all staff members. 


There shall be assurance that expressions not met by the Executive 
© Secretary to the satisfaction of any staff member shall go automati- 
cally to the Personmel Committee via the Conference President. 


5. Wherever possible, the regular organizational machinery setup for 
these purposes shall be used, however, each individual should be 
free without prejudice to make expressions independently of this 
machinery. 


Each staff member recognizing both the fundamental importance of 
staff participation md of the performance of Conference functions 
shall use discretion without prejudice in conserving time in parti- 
cipation. However, it is assumed to be essential to the performance 
of the Conference functions for regularly provided participation to 
continue to operate. The Executive Secretary is responsible for 
limiting time expended in staff participation in the interest of the 
operational progran should this latter be threatened and should the 
time spent in staff participation be excessive or fruitless. [lowever, 
appeals in this regard may be made as in others. 


| 
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(a) Selection of Personnel 
All new positions shall be created by estion of the Executive Comittee. 
for selecting personnel for each position shall 


(b) Permanent Part-Time steff members will be eligible for 
all the benefits available to the Permanent staff members with the 
exception of the Euergency Personnel Leave and 


Benefite will be given under the following plan: 

1. Ammal Leave ~- 1 dg for 17 full working days 

2. Health Leave ~- 1 day for 17 full working days 

3. Holidays during month, providing 10 full days are 
worked during the month 


Payment for services will 3e made the-iest-day of the month 
for actual days worked during the month on the following basis: 


1. Time Sheets @proved hy the 


2-—tiourhy Wage 
A> “ininus of three (3) hours per day 


III. ~ RECGMMENDED PERSONNEL POLICIES 
Selection ont of Personal 
rest with the Executive Secretary. ee 
the qualifications epproved in the classification plan. 
Each prospective worker shall be asked to fill out a application form. 
(>) Appointaent of Personne) 
Appointment shall be to a particular position. Duties and conditions 
of employment shall be clearly defined in writing. The new employee shall be | 
given a copy of the Personnel :mual. He should understand the general function 
and progran of the agency ad his part in it. The Conference may require a 
medical report on the physical condition of each new staff member. 
(1) Work Assignment 
The sssigrment of responsibilities and duties and the lines of 
supervision od mthority shall be covered in written statement 
and made available to the staff member. Ag major changes in the 
employee's responsibilities are made, he shall be aivised in writing 
after full discussion with him of reasons for this change. the . 
© ereas in thich he is expected to assume full responsibility shall 
be delineated. Rating of performance shall be based on aclex . 
understmding of both parties as to the responsibilities essigned. — 
(2) Part-time Ruployment 
(a) Secretarial workers employed on a temporary part-time 
basis shall be paid at m hourly rate. 
@ 


(3) 


For the most part, these workers will do routine 
Clerical work or straight copy work ad will be paid at a minimm 
An annual increment for re-employment of 


hourly rate of {1.05. 


Additional workers may be employed for temporary work when 


necessary. 


of the permanent staff doing comparable 
ary employees shall not receive leave or retirement 


level, they are to be paid at an hourly rate 


Time Schedule 
sd A schedule of wrk hours and days shall be prepared by the 
supervisor in consulation with the staff member. The steff 
member will confer with the supervisor in regard to changes 
in the schedule, if changes are desired and reported in 
advance, if possivle, any inaility to follow the schedule. 
Temporary Employment 
5% may be given to temporary employees with experience in Confer- : 
ence work. When it is necessary to hire temporary staff for 
work at a higher [RRRRRRRIIIe 
wort 
work. 
benefits. 
2. Conditions of Service | 
(a) Hours of Work 
The work week shall be 35 hours throughout the year. Adjustments 
may be made in the working hours during the sumer months providing the 
© total remains the sane. The Conference office shall ve open 5 days a week. 
© 


Te 


? Se Evaluations shall not be used to determine pay increases within the 
grade but shall be used as one of the bases for promotion to a higher grade. 


2. Pay Plans ed Procedures: 
(a) Pay Grades and Positions 


The following sumary of the proposed Position Titles and the 9 Pay 
Grades (Class Titles) is based on the principles enumerated for the formulation 
of the Classification and Pay Plan together with the evaluation of positions 
made by the Executive Secretary. 


“eT ds not anticipated that all Class Titles would be filled at any one 
‘time but it is felt that the plm presented provides a flexible and usable 
administrative and planing aid for the future. 


It is asswned that new administrative staff positions would be filled 
only with the @pproval of the Executive Committee. Furthermore, it is recom 
mended that when the classification and pay pla is put in effect there be no 

tion in the pay status of a present staff member if there has ceen little 


change in the duties and responsivilites of the original position on 


2,165. = $ 2,710. 
eee eee 2,555. = 


2,060. 

59565. = 

Be eee ee Associate Reecutive Secretary 7,300. - 

Executive Secretary 12,000. = 15,000. 

Note: For budgetary reporting grades 1 --5 are to be considered secretarial. 
8 grades 6 are to be considered administrative. 

I7 Yor definitions and summary evaluation of positions see Supplement. 

2/ It should ve noted that the salary figures are determined on the basis of 


a 35-howr week. A comparable figure for a O-hour week may be secured by 
multiplying the proposed salaries by 1.1), e.g. ‘200. x 11k & 2736. 


» 
| which the present salary was determined. 
Grade (Class Title) Position Titles 1/ Annual Salary 2/ (min. & max.) 
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Report of Committee on Staff Personnel 


The Committee on Staff Personnel met on September 24,1957 at the NCSW office 
with the following attendance: Mrs. Thelma Shaw, Chairman; Russell Leedy; 
Meyer Schwartz; Mary Bruce; Joe R. Hoffer, ex-officio; Eula Wyatt, Personnel 
Officer; Edith Lyons, Staff Representative. 


The Committee heard developments on personnel since their last meeting. 
The staff had held a meeting to discuss personnel policies and practices. Edith 
Lyons reported on this meeting. The Committee then reviewed the Personnel 
Manual and voted to recommend the following changes: 


1. 


Rewording of benefits for permanent-part-time employees from 
"17 full working days" to "17 full days worked" to avoid 
misinterpretation of this phase 


Deletion of "religious holidays" from Emergency Leave and in- 
cluding it under "Other Leaves of Absence". This may give 
some employees an additional 4 to 5 days of paid leave. 


Raising the staff allowance per diem for food while in the 
Annual Forum City from $5.00 to $7.00, and while on official 
business outside the city of his regular assignment. 


Provisions for Military Leave to be reworded to include 
National Guard Duty . 


Incorporation of staff organizational chart in the Personnel 
Manual. 


| | 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
NATIONAL BOARD - MEMORANDUM NO, 154 


Staff Personnel 


A, Introduction 


The National Board, at its November, 1961 meeting, approved a thorough 
review of the job descriptions and pay plan in 1962, 


The Committee on Staff Personnel held two meetings, one on February 14 
and the other on March 16, to consider such items as: Staff functions in 
the Columbus and New York offices; Position Classification Plan; Linear 
Chart of Staff Responsibilities; comparative salaries in Columbus and 

New York; and a review of other personnel practices, A progress report 
was submitted to the Executive Committee on March 24, 1962, The Execu- 
tive Committee reviewed the report and made the following comments and 


recommendations: 
¢) 1, Requested that formal recommendations on any point involving 
changes in present policy be presented to the National Board 


at its May meeting. 


2. Instructed the Executive Secretary to complete the review of pay 
plans of comparable organizations in Columbus and present his 
recommendations to the Staff Personnel Committee so that this 
matter could be included in the report to the Board, 


3. Requested the Staff Personnel Committee to consider and present a 
recommendation on the question of whether such a committee should 
be composed of persons in the Columbus area with one NCSW Board 
member as at present - or whether it should consist of three mem- 


bers of the Board, 


Other questions which were brought out in discussion were whether it is de- 
sirable to have automatic salary increments in a small organization, where 
the Executive Secretary has sufficient discretion in determining salaries; 
whether the present salary scale is adequate; and whether the pay plan 
should be regarded as a scale to be followed with any exception requiring 
Board action - or as a guide, i.e, each case to be considered and decided 
by the Executive Secretary on an individual basis. 
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B, Personnel Manual 


The Executive Secretary believes that the Personnel Manual has been a 
useful document in contributing to efficient administration and staff 
morale, and in providing a practical basis for progressive development 
of sound personnel practices, 


The Executive Secretary believes that the personnel practices incorporated 
in the Personnel Manual are not too comprehensive or detailed for NCSW, 
Furthermore, he believes that they are not restrictive, but provide an 
efficient administrative tool, In addition, they afford necessary protec- 
tion to the staff and to the National Board. 


After a review of the pay plan with the pay plans in comparable organiza- 
tions in Columbus, the Executive Secretary believes that: 


1, In general, the salary ranges are satisfactory as a guide for appoint- 
ing new personnel, 


2. The pay plan has provided substantial increases for most of the present 
staff, 


3. The pay plan and personnel practices may be judged above the median 
for social welfare agencies with comparable size, complexity and re- 
sources, 


4. The pay plan needs to be adjusted in the upper ranges, i.e, the range 
needs to be increased in selected positions, 


5. The present "take-home" pay should be protected by a "cost-of-living" 
increase or an increase based on some other factors. 


C, Executive Secretary Recommendations 


The Executive Secretary's recommendations in line with the above principles 
include: 


| 1, Some new ranges for selected positions be considered by the National 
Board at its Novembe®? 2 meeting. 


2. That a plan for "longevity" pay be considered by the National Board 
at its November meeting; 


3. Thata “cost-of-living” or a comparable increase be considered, >) 


| 
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D, 


Staff Personnel Committee Recommendations 


The Staff Personnel Committee recommends that the National Board ap- 
prove the Personnel Manual (See Exhibit) as revised. 


Major recommendations include: 


1, Use of the pay plan as a guide by the Executive Secretary in hiring 
new personnel; 


2. Revision of Position Classification Plan; 


3. <A differential between Columbus and New York for clerical and 
administrative staff, 


Composition of Staff Personnel Committee 


The Committee on Staff Personnel suggests that the composition and re- 
sponsibilities of the Staff Personnel Committee are matters for National 
Board decision, At the present the Committee is composed of three 
members living in Columbus and a National Board representative. The 
Committee is centered in Columbus because of: 


1, The predominance of staff concentration in this city; 


2. The need to provide opportunity for face-to-face meetings on 
personnel practices; 


3, The limited responsibility of the Staff Personnel Committee, i, e. 
it does not take action but to make recommendations to the National 
Board, 


| 
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November 1, 1962 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 


Report of Committes on Staff Personnel 


1. ‘That the present Pay Plan be revised to conform roughly with the attached 
scale as a guide. It is further proposed that the annua! increment principle 


be retained, 


2, The Grades (Clase Titles) be designed from the lowest to the highest to 
reflect an increasing degree of such factors as supervision, difficulty, 
training, experience, and responsibility. 


3. That Grades 1 - 6 (Secretaries and Administrative’ Assistants) be considered 
ge one unit related to the local market, i.e. Columbus aad New York. 
Gredes - and ‘ae related to 


4. That each begin cho of-the minimem 
and maximum amount, 


5. That a 5% annual increment for five years shall be given subject to satis- 
factory performance and based on the financial resources of the Conference 
uatil the maximum grade has been reached. 


6, That approximately 12% be added to basic salary figures in Grades 1 + 6 
for the New York Office to allow for the difference between Columbus and 
New York salary scales, This percent is to be added without reference to 
any change in job classification. 


7. Consideration of Longevity Pay. 


When a staff member has reached the maximum step that he be given a 
4% biennial increment for a period of ten years. Longevity pay shall be 
subject to Conference resources and satisfactory performance of staff 
member. 


8. That the salary of the Executive Secretary be reviewed by the Executive 
Committee at least every three years. Any determination regarding the 
Executive Secretary's salary should be made by the Executive Committee. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 


HANDBOOK 


Committee on Nominations 


For the Year 1962-1963 


22 West Gay Street 

Columbus 15, Ohio 
and 

345 E, 46th Street 

New York 17, N, Y, 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this Handbook is to give the members of the 
Committee on Nominations, in convenient form, an outline 

of their responsibilities and some of the basic information 

they will need in carrying out their work for the year, 


The National Conference on Social Welfare is a membership 
organization composed of approximately 6500 individual mem- 
bers and 1500 agency members -- local, state, and national, 
The report of the Conference Study Commission, which was 
adopted by the Executive Committee (to be renamed National 
Board) in June, 1960 contained the following statement about 
the organization: 


".,. if the forum function is to be performed properly 
it requires democratic control, broad individual and 
organizational participation and planning, and indepen- 
dence of control, " 


The work of the Committee on Nominations is of crucial im- 
portance in achieving this. 


As will be seen from the outline of the task of the Committee 
on page 4, approximately forty candidates are to be named, 
This is no small task, and the active participation of all mem- 
bers of the Committee is needed to accomplish it. 


Joe R. Hoffer 
Executive Secretary 


November, 1962 
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Il, THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations of the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare is provided for and governed by the Constitution of the Conference. 
It consists of twenty-one members* serving terms of three years, seven 
being elected each year by a mail vote of the Conference members, 


The Chairman of the Committee is appointed each year by the Conference 
President from the group of Committee members serving the third year 
of their terms. 


The Committee generally meets on the Saturday and Sunday preceding 
the opening of the Annual Forum, Funds are not available for travel 
expenses in connection with this meeting, but the Conference does pay 
the living expenses of Committee members for these two days. 


The Steering Committee, consisting of three or four members of the 
Committee on Nominations, is appointed each Fall by the Chairman of 
the Committee. This group meets for two days in Columbus early in 
the year to do a first screening of the names suggested and to prepare 
a list of names, which is circulated to all members of the Committee 

at least six weeks prior to the meeting. The main purpose of the Steer- 
ing Committee is to facilitate the work of the full Committee, and its 
selections are in no sense final, 


*The list of members of the 1963 Committee is given in Appendix I, page 8 
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IL THE TASK OF THE COMMITTEE 


The present Committee on Nominations is responsible for preparing a list of 
nominees to be presented to the Conference membership at the Cleveland 

_ Annual Forum, The persons nominated will appear on the ballot which will 
be distributed to the members for a mail vote early in 1964, and the results 
of the election will be announced at the close of the Los Angeles Annual Forum 
in May, 1964, 


Nominations must be made for the positions listed below. In each case the 
number of candidates indicated is in line with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion: 


President-elect (one year) - one or more candidates 
First Vice-President (one year) - one or more candidates 
Second Vice-President (one year) - one or more candidates 
Third Vice-President (one year) - one or more candidates 
Secretary (one year) - one or more candidates 


7 members of the National Board 
(three years) - fourteen or more candidates 


3 vacancies - 6 regional candidates (2 from each of three regions)* 
4 vacancies - 8 candidates nominated at-large, at least 4 of whom 
shall be laymen or persons outside the field) 


7 members of the Committee on Nominations 
(three years) - fourteen or more candidates 


3 vacancies - 6 regional candidates (2 from each of three regions)* 
4 vacancies - 8 candidates nominated at-large, at least four of 
whom shall be laymen or persons outisde the field 


6 Section Chairmen (one year)** -- one or more candidates for each 


6 Section Vice-Chairmen (one year) -- one or more candidates for each 


The regions for this year wii bell, V and VI. The NCSW regions and 
states are given in Appendix U, p. 10. 


The six Sections shall be: Casework; Group Work; Community Organization; 
Research; Administration; and Methods of Social Action. 


ii, POLICIES AND GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


The work of the Commitiee is guided by: 


(a) Policies provided for by the Constitution of the Conference; 
(b) Instructions from the National Board; 

(c) Recommendations from the National Board; 

(d) Certain policies which have become traditional. 


The Committee is governed by the Constitutional provisions and the National 
Board instructions, It is at its discretion whether the recommendations and 
traditional policies shali be reaffirmed or changed. 


Constitutional Provisions 


Term of Office and Election - National Board 


No person shall be elected to the National Board for more than two 
consecutive terms, 


Duties - Committee on Nominations S 


a. To solicit from the Conference membership suggestions for all 
positions for which the Committee submits nominations. 


b. To nominate one or more persons for each of the offices of Presi- 
dent-elect, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Third 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and at least twice as many 
persons for members of the National Board as there are vacancies 
in that body. 


To nominate one or more persons for the offices of Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of each Section of the Conference, 


To nominate at least twice as many persons as there are vacancies 
in the Committee on Nominations, 


Present its report at a General Session or at the annual meeting of 
members held prior to the mail ballot by which the persons nomi- 
nated are to be elected, 


Publish the list of nominees in the next succeeding issue of the 
Conference Bulletin following presentation of its report, which 
publication shall in no case be later than November 1, 


po 
i. 


National Board Instru: ‘ions 


1, At least two candidates shall be nominated to the National Board 
and two to the Committee on Nominations from each of three 
regions, This year the regions are Il, V and VII, This means 
a total of twelve regional nominations, National agency personnel 
and Federal Government employees operating at the national level 
should nct be nominated on a regional basis, but on an at-large 
basis, Members-at-large may, of course, be nominated from 
those regions where persons are also being nominated on a re- 
gional basis. 


Since experience has shown that it is almost impossible for laymen 
or persons from outside the field to be elected when they run against 
career social workers, the ballot shall be arranged so that laymen 
and those from outside the field run against each other, and career 
persons run against career persons, Therefore, the Committee 
should do the following: 


a. Nominate four laymen or persons outside the field to run for 
membership on the National Board, so that two will be elected. 


b, Nominate four laymen or persons outside the field as candidates 
for the Committee on Nominations, so that two will be elected. 


National Board Recommendations 


The National Board, at the request of the 1954 Committee on Nominations, 
considered the desirability of recommending to the Committee on Nomina- 
tions (or instructing it) to prepare a double slate for Conference officers. 

It decided that for the present the arguments against this appeared to out- 
weigh the advantages, and it is not recommended, 


At its May, 1958 meeting in Chicago, the Committee on Nominations re- 
affirmed the position that the Conference should have a single slate for 
Officers and made the following points: (1) Nomination for an office in 
the Conference was a recognition from the field; (2) the election of an 
officer should not be a personality contest which competitive election 
for such positions often becomes; and (3) the Nominations Committee is 
is elected on a competitive ticket. 


Traditional Policies 


@ 1, The Committee on Nominations should give careful consideration 
to adequate representation of the various geographic areas of the 
country, functional areas of social welfare and racial and religious 
groups within the Conference membership. 


Efforts should be made each year to bring into positions of responsi- 
bility within the Conference some of the new and younger leadership. 


As a general policy individuals have not been nominated te succeed 
themselves as officers or members of committees, 


All persons nominated should be members of the Conference or on 
the staff or board of member agencies. This policy was modified 
by the 1950 Committee on Nominations, and the policy set forth 
below has been followed since that time: 


"All elected Officers and Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of 
Sections must have paid-up memberships, " 


"Members of the Committee on Nominations and the National 
Board must be paid-up members, " 


Except for unusual circumstances a person is not nominated to serve 
in more than one capacity in the Conference at any given time, 


= 
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APPENDIX I 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
1962-1963 


Chairman: Harold Silver, Director Jewish Family & Children's 
Service, Detroit 


Vice-Chairman: General John F, McMahon, Volunteers of America, 
New York City 


Committee Membership 


REGION I 


1963 Ira V. Hiscock,215 Highland Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


REGION 


1964 Theodate H. Soule, Director of Social Service, New York Hospital, 
Cornell Medical Center, 525 E, 68 St. New York City 


REGION Ul 


1965 Julian G, Hanlon, Acting Chief, Mental Health, U, S, Public 
Health Service, 700 E, Jefferson Street, Dept. of HEW, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia 


REGION IV 


1963 Harold Silver, Director, Jewish Family & Children's Service, 
10801 Curtis, Detroit 21, Michigan 


REGION V 


1964 Mary Houk, Director, Division of Social Service, Indiana University, 
122 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana - 


REGION VI 


1965 Clarence D, Coleman, Assistant Director, Southern Field Division, 
National Urban League, 250 Auburn Avenue, NE, Atlanta, Georgia 


REGION VU 


1963 Edward D, Greenwood, M,D., Coordinator of Training in Child 
Psychiatry, Menninger Clinic, 3617 W, 6th Street, Topeka, Kansas 


. 


REGION VU 


1964 Joseph L,. Zarefsky, Executive Secretary, Community Council of Houston 
and Harris County, 1209-1/2 Capital Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 


REGION IX 


1965 John M, Wedemeyer, Director, State Department of Social Welfare, 
722 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, California 


AT-LARGE MEMBERS 


1965 Mrs, DeLeslie Allen, 309 San Gabriel Drive, Rochester, New York 


1965 Mary R, Baker, Associate Program Consultant, Council on Social 
Work Education, 345 E, 46 Street, New York City 


1963. Mrs, Freda F, Burnside, Special Consultant, Family Service Associa- 
tion, Room 927, 821 Market Street, San Francisco 3, California 


1965 Mrs, L, Stuyvessant Chanler, River Road, Rhinebeck, New York 


Miriam R, Ephraim, Director, Program Section, National Jewish 
Welfare Board, 145 E, 32nd Street, New York 16, N, ¥, 


Joseph McDonald, Assistant to the General Director, Family Service 
Association of America, 215 Park Avenue South, New York City 


General John F, McMahon, Volunteers of America, 340 W. 85th Street, 
New York 24, N. Y. 


Eunice Minton, Chief, Welfare Services Standards Branch, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, U. S. Department of Health, Education, & Welfare, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Kenneth Pohlimann, Rehabilitative Consultant, United Mine Workers of 
America Welfare & Retirement Fund, 907 - 15th St. NW, Washington, D.C, 


Mildred K, Wagle, Director of Child Adoption Service, State Charities 
Aid Association, 105 E, 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y¥. 


William H, Sheridan, Chief, Technical Aid Branch, Division of Juvenile 
Delinquency Service, Children's Bureau, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Room 4411-N, Washington 25, D.C. 


| 


vi 


State 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Delaware 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


District of Columbia 


Maryland 
North Carolina 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
Puerto Rico 
Vir gin Islands 


Kentucky 
Ohio 
Michigan 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
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APPENDIX Il 
Regions 
Region 
Vil 


State 


Colorado 
Idaho 

lowa 

Kansas 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 


Wyoming 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Arizona 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 
Alaska 
Hawaii 


_ *Candidates to be nominated from these three regions for this ballot 


